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‘SERMON I. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A COLLEGE YEAR. 


Hesrews xii. 1, 


** Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author 
and finisher of our faith.” 


d hela passage of Scripture which immediately precedes 

the text is the well-known chapter in which the 
Apostle has recorded the triumphs of faith. In that 
chapter, opening though it does with what looks like 
a formal definition of faith, the nature of the prin- 
ciple is unfolded not so much in the way of technical 
or formal definition, as by striking illustrations of 
its practical working, and of the fruits which it has 
actually borne. We are called to contemplate those 
who, in one generation after another, were by it led 
to look beyond the fleeting, unsubstantial, objects which 
bound the carnal man’s horizon, and to direct their 
course towards the unseen and the eternal; who 
thence derived strength to battle through present 
toils, and dangers, and sufferings, and to bear the 
reproach of Christ, having respect to the recompense 
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of the future reward. In long succession, departed 
worthies one after another pass before us, all deriving 
from this principle solid foundation for their hopes, and 
full conviction of those unseen objects which sense alone 
could not have revealed :—Noah, disregarding the jeers 
of an unbelieving generation, and, moved with fear by 
divine warnings concerning things not seen as yet, 
building an Ark to the saving of his house: Abraham, 
forsaking his native land, and, in simple faith in God’s 
promise, going forth, not knowing whither he went; he 
and those who were heirs with him of the same promise 
confessing that they were strangers and pilgrims upon 
earth, and desiring a better country, a heavenly—even 
that city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God. We see that same Abraham ready to 
offer to death the very heir of his promises, Isaac, in © 
whom it had been said his seed should be called— 
assured that the faithfulness of God could not fail, 
and that His promises would be accomplished even, 
if need were, by a resurrection from the dead. We 
see Joseph, at the summit of all the power and honours 
that Egypt could bestow, full of days, and surrounded 
with the children that God had given him, and yet 
refusing to see in these blessings the fulfilment of 
God’s promises to His people: admonishing those 
about him, that in that land was not their rest, 
and directing that for hundreds of years his unburied 
bones should testify that he and they looked for 
another and a better country. We see Moses also, 
disdaining the highest honours that Egypt could confer, 
and choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 
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“* And what shall I more say ?” cries the Apostle, “ for 
the time would fail me to tell of Gedeon, and of Barak, 
and of Samson, and of Jephthae; of David also, and 
Samuel, and of the prophets: who through faith musdted 
ee wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens.” 

Such are some of the examples with which the 
Apostle has illustrated the working of this great prin- 
ciple of faith; has exhibited the various forms in which 
it may manifest itself, and the victories which it is 
capable of achieving. But just at the point where my 
text is found, he passes from the doctrinal to the practi- 
cal part of his Epistle; and here we find that the writer 
has had another object in reminding his readers of the 
triumphs of the saints of old. He has not availed himself 
of mere historical names to point his morals. That very 
faith of which he treats discloses something very dif- 
ferent of the saints who have gone before. They have 
not ceased to exist. They have but reached the goal 
in that very race in which we ourselves are called 
on to contend; and, ranged round the Judge, they 
form part of that cloud of witnesses in the sight of 
whom our own efforts must be made, and who will hail 
our success if we be followers of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises, I need not enter into 
any details as to the games to which allusion is made 
here, and in three or four other passages in the Hpistles. 
It is sufficient to remind you—as this is the point 
evidently ae. to the writer’s mind—that the prizes 
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were contended for in the sight of assembled Greece: 
multitudes of spectators fixed their earnest gaze on the 
contest; and it was the applause of admiring thousands 
which made the victor’s crown to be regarded as a 
glory almost too great for the happiness of a mortal. 
And, doubtless, in that applause the part not least grate- 
ful to the ear of the conqueror would be when veterans 
who could boast of their own victories in former years 
welcomed him into their ranks, and hailed him as a 
worthy successor to their honours. 

So then, brethren, has God ordained it, that our 
heavenly course should be, not solitary, not unaided, 
not uncheered by sympathy from others, themselves 
running the same race. Nay, we have intimations that, 
when we lay hold of the prize, others, who have finished 
their course, will receive us with joy into their ever- 
lasting habitations; and that our successes give pleasure 
even to that angelic host who have not had themselves 
a similar conflict to sustain. Were not our faith thus 
strengthened by support from the faith of others, it 
would be difficult for it to maintain an assured per- 
ception of those distant glories which so many earth- 
born clouds interpose to obscure. Imagine that you 
are returning to your native land from the opposite 
hemisphere, and that, after your ship has for many 
weeks ploughed through the waters her solitary way, 
you one night catch, what you suppose to be, a 
distant glimpse of a light on England’s coast: now if it 
were the case that no eye but your own could discern 
it, then you would fear that you were giving way to 
imagination, or that you were mistaking the glimmer of 
some star for the light you longed to see: How different 
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is it when the announcement made by one is echoed 
from the lips of others, when to the same quarter the 
gaze of all is directed, and to all the same object speaks 
the same language, promises them a speedy termina- 
tion of their course, and tells of happiness and home! 
Precisely in the same way, if we make our chosen 
society the company of those whose views are limited 
to the things of this life, our own spiritual perception 
is sure to be dimmed; while on the contrary, our faith 
gains assurance from the mere knowledge of the fact, 
that the same precious promises inspire a like faith in 
others. 

This advantage in confirming our faith would be 
' gained, I say, from the mere knowledge of the fact that 
others were independently striving after the same prize 
of their calling: but the unity of Christians with each 
other reaches far beyond this. It is not merely that 
each fights against the same enemies, and under the same 
Master, but each, in consequence, sympathizes with the 
struggles and rejoices in the successes of the rest. Most 
of you will recollect the historian’s graphic narrative 
of the final battle in the great harbour of Syracuse ; 
wherein he tells us of the absorbing anxiety with which 
the land army watched the struggles of their brethren 
in the ships; how they exulted and invoked the gods 
when the turn of the battle seemed to go in their friends’ 
favour; how they groaned at the sight of their defeat 
and seemed more affected by it than those actually 
engaged; how, by ejaculations and gestures and move- 
ments of their bodies, the spectators involuntarily 
responded to each vicissitude of the conflict. Some such 
sympathy as this will Christians feel for their fellow- 
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soldiers in the same conflict ;—sympathy the more wide- 
reaching and the more intense precisely in proportion 
as they are penetrated with the spirit of their Master, 
and filled with His love. Such sympathy as this, 
however imperfectly felt, is the foundation of every 
scheme of Christian benevolence. All spring from our 
conviction of the fact that we have not been placed here 
as individuals, each separately and singly to do battle 
with the evil in his nature, but as members of the 
society which our Lord Himself has founded: that, so 
every aid bestowed on our brethren is not alien from 
our own work, but part of the very warfare which as 
soldiers of the Cross we have to wage; that every 
victory gained by our fellow-soldiers is ours; every 
triumph of the Church is ours. But this is not all. 
The Church of the Redeemed is one; nor is it only 
while militant here on earth that the members of it can 
rejoice, each in the triumphs of the rest. When the 
lowly Christian is treading his obscure path, unmarked, 
as he believes, by others, and is silently resisting temp- 
tations known, as he thinks, but to himself and to his 
God; it may be, could his eyes be opened like those 
of the servant of the prophet of old, that, at the very 
moment he thinks himself alone, or surrounded only 
by unfriendly witnesses, he would behold that he was 
in an arena thronged with celestial spectators, whom 
every one of his successes would cause to thrill with a 
pulse of that joy which the repentance of a sinner 
spreads even through the courts of heaven. 
Exhortations like that of the text, founded on the 
example of those who have gone before, may with 
peculiar propriety be urged at this season, and to the 
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congregation which I now address. We have but 
lately entered on a new Collegiate year; but lately 
assembled, some to renew, some to commence, their 
studies in this place. It is probable that there may 
be some on this day for the first time within these 
walls, who are about to enter on those years of study, 
the right or wrong use of which will tinge the character 
of their whole future lives. It is scarcely possible but 
that some thought of the past should now present itself 
to them; some recollection of the long series of successive 
generations who have run with success the course on 
which they are now entering. To those of us, certainly, 
who reside here permanently, the commencement of 
each year is fraught with such recollections of the past. 
It recalls to us many former years commenced here; 
many a once familiar form which we shall never behold 
again in this life; many words of exhortation at such 
seasons, addressed, by lips now silent, to other genera- 
tions of students, who have since gone forth to contend 
with success in the pursuits of active life. And, further 
back than our own memories can reach, we can trace 
the same succession in the reports of others. We have 
heard men venerable by station, venerable for years of 
honourable labours, venerable for years of usefulness 
to the Church of Christ, still turning in fond recollection 
to those early days in which they trod these courts, 
and here acquired those habits of patient industry, or 
amassed those stores of knowledge, which were the 
foundation of all that they were since able to accom- 
plish. And back, still further back than living memory 
can trace, year behind year, the same succession unfolds 
itself, marked here and there. by some distinguished 
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name which we feel an honourable pride in claiming as 
our own. 

In all this long series of years, how many have gone 
forth from this time-honoured Academy to be a blessing 
to those among whom their lot was cast; some whose 
work is still had in honour, and whose names are still 
held in cherished remembrance; but many more, whose 
unobtrusive labours were performed in secret, and shall 
never be fully known till He who seeth in secret shall 
Himself reward them openly ; till those good deeds that 
here have not been recompensed shall be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just. The path, then, brethren, 
which you are treading, others have trodden before ; 
and in many a varied walk of life, and scattered widely 
over this and many another land, there are many living 
whose labours attest the use they have made of those 
years of early study. Is it not the case, then, brethren, 
that a cloud of witnesses surround you? Will not they 
rise up in judgment against you, if, while they can meet 
their Lord and say, “‘ Lord, with the talent which thou 
gavest me, I have gained, beside it, five talents more?” 
—the same talents intrusted to your hands have been 
unproductive, or have been idly squandered away. You 
cannot escape unseen if you pursue a disgraceful course 
on a path illumined by the bright career of others. Will 
not they condemn you if you can find nothing better 
than idle and frivolous amusement to occupy you in 
this place, where they gave the earnest of their future 
successes? Shame on you, if, worse still, you choose,— 
as some, alas! have done,—if you choose the halls of 
Ussher, and Bedell, and Berkeley, as your training- 
school in vice and low. dissipation. 
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But, brethren, we are persuaded better things of you. 
We trust that you have come here resolved so to 
employ the time spent here as to qualify you the better 
to serve God in the future station which He shall allot 
you; to spend it so that you shall not be compelled, 
when you look back on those years hereafter, to ask 
yourselves with dismal self-reproach the question, “ What 
fruit have I in those things whereof I am now ashamed ?”’ 
If such be your resolution, you are prepared to attend 
to the instructions which the Apostle gives as to the 
manner in which we should run our Christian race :— 
“ Laying aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us.” This is not the only passage in which 
Christians, before whom an incorruptible crown is set, 
are shamed with the example of the exertions made 
by the Athletes of old in order to obtain a corruptible 
crown, the toils they were content to suffer, the pri- 
vations they were wiling to submit to. But this, surely, 
is the very least that can be required of us in running 
our race, that we shall put aside all certain impediments 
from our path, that we shall not encumber ourselves with 
anything directly fatal to success. What the Apostle 
especially means by those weights which we are to lay 
aside, he has himself explained,— the sin that doth 
so easily beset us.” It has been discussed whether, 
as regards those to whom the exhortation was origi- 
nally addressed, some particular sin was not aimed at, 
as in their case the besetting sin: but in applyimg the 
same exhortation to you, I prefer to leave it to be 
determined by your own consciences what the sin is 
which doth most easily beset you. Unless your con- 
sciences are altogether torpid, unless you know not what 
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it is to struggle with sin, you can hardly fail to know 
what is the spiritual enemy, the assaults of which have 
been most pertinacious, and from which you have most 
frequently sustained defeats.’ Here, then, is the point 
to which your most strenuous efforts must be directed 
if you will be good soldiers of Christ. For you cannot 
serve Him, and serve His enemy. If you abandon 
yourselves to the dominion of any one evil habit, if you 
attempt to retain any one cherished sin, you have ceased 
to serve Him. He that committeth sin is the slave 
of sin:—“ Know you not that to whom ye yield your- 
selves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom you 
obey: whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness.”’ In preference, then, to that service, the 
wages whereof is death, choose that service which is 
perfect freedom. Learn by honest self-examination 
what are the sins which most easily beset you, which 
twine themselves most closely round you, and entangle 
you in their paralyzing embrace. Let these sins be the 
objects of your special diligence. Let them be en- 
countered by you with persevering watchfulness, and 
with earnest prayer for the aid of that Spirit in whose 
strength alone you can prevail. Whatever may be 
your peculiar temptations, whether it be the siren 
Indolence which would lure you to turn aside or to 
loiter in your. course, and would lull you into forget- 
fulness of the work that God has given you to do; or 
whether your perils lie in the opposite direction, and 
over-carefulness for worldly advancement, and undue 
anxiety for those distinctions which win the praise of 
men, threaten to gain exclusive possession of you, and 
to choke the seeds of eternal life and prevent them from 
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bearing fruit in your hearts ;—whether, again, you have 
‘unhappily, through evil society, been made acquainted 
with the grosser forms of vice, and no longer shrink with 
horror from the invitation of the drunkard or the gam- 
bler ;—whether sins of impurity be the temptations you 
have found most reason to dread, threatening as they do 
to wither in their enervating grasp the powers of body 
and mind,—as we read in the Lesson to-day,* ‘“ Her 
house inclineth unto death, and her paths unto the dead. 
None that go unto her return again, neither take they 
hold of the paths of life ;”—or whether your temptations 
be more exclusively intellectual, and prayer intermitted, 
and the love of Christ grown cold in you, have left you 
a prey to theoretical doubts, as to the proofs of a religion 
which you do not experience as a living reality in your 
souls ;—in whichever of his Protean forms the Tempter 
assails you, there, where he most threatens to succeed, 
must his efforts most strenuously be resisted; unless you 
are prepared to turn your backs on the course set before 
you, and to tread with downward, fast-accelerated, steps 
the path which leadeth to destruction. 

The Text goes on to exhort us to run with patience 
the race set before us. It would seem from many places 
in this Epistle, that the writer had had frequent dis- 
appointments in his hopes of the course of those who at 
first did seem to run well, and yet afterwards drew back 
unto perdition. And so we find reiterated warnings of 
the dangers of thus turning aside from the right way into 
which they had professed to enter :—“ If any man draw 
back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him. We are 
not of those who draw back unto perdition.”” While, 


* Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, 
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again, the exhortations to patient perseverance in the 
right path are equally reiterated :—“ Ye have need of 
patience that, after ye have done the will of God, ye 
might receive the promises.” ‘“ Be followers of them 
who through faith and patience inherit the promises.” 
And twice, in telling them that they are made par- 
takers of Christ, he adds, “If ye hold the beginning 
of your confidence steadfast unto the end.” And so, 
in addressing you, there is perhaps less need to exhort 
you to enter on the right way, than to exhort you 
to a steady perseverance in the course that you have 
commenced. For it is not on first coming to this place 
that you find your strongest temptations. There are 
few who come here with the deliberate intention to 
neglect the opportunities of improvement afforded them, 
and to waste the most precious years of their lives in 
the service of sin. For a time they are guarded by 
the hallowing influences of home recollections, by a re- 
solution not to disappoint the hopes there entertained 
of them, or, it may be, by a grateful sense of the 
sacrifices which have been cheerfully made for their 
advancement. And so, at the outset of their course 
they promise well; and yet atime comes when they 
are weary of well-doing. Perhaps they are disappointed 
at finding themselves surpassed by others in the studies 
in which they had hoped to distinguish themselves; 
perhaps, again, the successes which they at first obtained, 
having lost their novelty, have no longer the same 
power to inspire their exertions, while, at the same 
time, with increased familiarity with the temptations 
to evil, these temptations lose something of their first 
repulsiveness; and they begin to despise, as ignorant 
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prejudice and narrow-minded scrupulousness, that aver- 
sion with which their home-training had inspired them 
towards the aspect of vice. And so it does from time 
to time happen, that they who at first did run well have 
not realized the promise of their commencement, and 
have disappointed the hopes of us, who took an interest 
in their welfare. The more earnestly, then, would I 
exhort you to run with patience the race set before you, 
and so obtain the promise made to “him that endureth 
unto the end.” 

But how shall your perseverance in the right way be 
secured? We have known those inducements to fail 
which it might have been supposed would have proved 
superior to any force that could assail them. We have 
known cases where the most certain knowledge that the 
course he was pursuing was injuring his future worldly 
prospects, was bringing sorrow on an anxious parent’s 
heart, was shaming a sister’s hopes, and laying up in 
store for himself a bitter harvest of future remorse and 
unavailing regret,—where all this knowledge proved 
insufficient to enable the reckless prodigal to withstand 
the allurements of short-lived pleasure. If the strongest 
earthly motives fail, what power shall hold you steadfast 
to the end, while at each step of your path new tempta- 
tions start up to induce you to turn aside? We again 
find the answer in the Text, and have there presented 
to us the object, on which if we fix our eyes the most 
alluring forms of evil shall offer their temptations in 
vain :—“ Looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher 
of our faith.” This is that shield of faith in which all 
the fiery darts of the wicked are quenched—the habit 
of setting Him always before us, making Him our 
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example, our counsellor, our friend, and so enduring 
because with the eye of faith we see Him who is 
invisible. If we love Him, or, rather, if we have 
thoroughly apprehended His love to us, we are urged 
forward in our course by all the motives whereby 
human love can preserve those who are actuated by it 
from the power of temptation,—urged by the fear of 
the shame which would be ours were we ill to re- 
quite love, which has spent itself in sacrifices for us, or 
if by our ingratitude we should cause those sacrifices 
to have been made, as far as we were concerned, in 
vain. 

I spoke, in the beginning, of the inducements to per- 
severance in well-doing afforded by the example of 
others. Much more should we be stimulated if we 
looked to Him, the best, the highest, the only perfect 
example. The race which He has set before us He 
has run Himself; and He, the Author of our faith, has 
based our faith on the work which in the days of His 
flesh, in His own person, He performed. Accordingly, 
if in our course we are called on to forego present 
pleasure for the sake of a distant and unseen recom- 
pense, we are invited to look unto “ Him who for the 
joy that was set before Him endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is now set down at the right hand of 
God.” Or, if we fancy ourselves pressed beyond 
measure, above our strength, by the force of over- 
whelming temptation, we are shamed when we consider 
the greater trials overcome by Him :—“ Consider Him 
who endured such contradiction of sinners against Him- 
self, lest ye be wearied, and faint in your mind.” To 
those who are looking at that example, all human 
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examples in comparison pale their lesser lights like 
stars in the presence of the sun. The runner in the 
race may know that a cloud of witnesses stands 
round him; breathless spectators may fix their gaze on 
him and his competitors ; but he has no eyes for them, 
his looks are bent upon the goal, and on the hand that 
holds his crown. 

“Looking unto Jesus!” Something more still the 
words imply; for the looks we fasten on Him are not 
unanswered. He is not merely our example in the past, 
our rewarder in the future, but He is the present help 
of those who look unto Him, the bestower of that 
strength without which they cannot gain the victory 
in their conflicts. It is only by looking unto Him 
that we can be enabled to run without fainting our 
heavenly race :—‘‘ He giveth power to the faint, and to 
them that have no might, He increaseth strength. Even 
the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young 
men shall utterly fall; but they that wait on the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; 
they shall walk and not faint.’”” And when once, by 
looking unto Him, we have derived supplies of His 
promised Spirit to strengthen and to guide us, we 
learn to look to the same unfailing source for fresh 
supplies; to “lift our eyes unto the hills whence cometh 
our help ;” to watch as Eastern servants watch for the 
beckoning signal of their master’s hand :—“ As the eyes 
of servants look unto the hands of their masters, and 
as the eyes of a maiden unto.the hand of her mistress, 
even so our eyes look upon the Lord our God, until 
He have mercy upon us.” 
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But, once more, we look unto Him as not only the 
Author, but the Finisher, of our faith; the righteous 
Judge by whose hands will be bestowed that crown of 
righteousness after which we strive; seeing He has been 
ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. 
He not only accompanies us through our journey; He 
meets us at the end and receives us into His rest. To 
Him all judgment has been committed, and His 
promise is:—‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and J will 
give thee the crown of life.” Having, then, these 
promises, dearly beloved, “ forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, let us press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” So may it 
be our portion, when He shall appear, to be acknow- 
ledged by Him as having run our course successfully 
to the end, and to receive at his hands the crown of 
glory which fadeth not away. 





SERMON IL. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


GaLatians iv. 4, 5. 


‘* When the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem-them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 


WE celebrate to day a double festival, a religious 
festival and a secular one—the commencement of 
a new secular year, and the feast of the Circumcision 
of our Lord. The feast of Christmas which we cele- 
brated last Sunday, may be described as also in some 
degree both religious and secular. Christmas is recog- 
nised as a season of joy by many who care for none 
but earthly joys. As the season of family gatherings, 
the season appropriated to innocent merriment, the 
season when benevolent care of the poor is most needed 
and most practised; it has claims to be affectionately 
welcomed, independently of the fact that we then call to 
mind how the Son of God came to visit us in great 
humility, how He took our nature upon Him and was 
born of a pure Virgin. But still it is this fact which 
is the foundation of all the joy which Christmas diffuses. 
The festival is essentially a religious one. But Chris- 
tians have been taught to show their gratitude for that 
; C 
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great act of Divine love to man, by themselves abound- 
ing in love one to another; and hence it happens, that 
the fruits of Christian joy are themselves so lovely, 
that they are received with gladness even by those who 
care not to enquire as to the root whence they spring. 
To-day, however, is in a different sense a secular 
festival. The grounds why it is so are wholly inde- 
pendent of Christianity, for you know that the Kalends 
of January were celebrated as a festival many years 
before our Saviour trod this earth. And the task of 
the early Christian preachers on this day was not to 
stir their hearers up to any Christian joy, but rather 
to restrain them from taking part in the riotous merri- 
ment of the heathen festivity. I allude in particular to 
a Sermon of St. Chrysostom* on this day, in which he 
inveighs against the excesses of this Satanic festival, as 
he calls it; in which he exposes the superstition of those 
who imagined, that as they commenced this day so the 
whole year would be passed, and who in consequence 
assembled at early dawn to quaff full cups of wine; in 
which he assures them that the year will be fortunate, 
not if they commence it with drunkenness, but if on 
the first day and on each succeeding they do those 
things which are well-pleasing in God’s sight; and in 
which he impresses on them as their rule of conduct and 
their guide to happiness forythe day and for the year, 
““ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.” As the excesses however of 
heathen revellings on this day died out, the Church 
had less seruple in celebrating it as a Christian festival, 
falling as it does on the octave of Christmas; just as 
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she was wont to make the octave of each of her other 
high festivals an echo of the feast of the week before. 
And since the Jewish law ordained that the rite of 
circumcision should be performed the eighth day after 
the child’s birth, the Church on this day especially calls 
to remembrance how our Blessed Lord first became 
obedient to the law for us, and how He then took that 
name of Jesus, at which every knee shall bow. 

In choosing then the topics which it is suitable to 
bring before you to-day, I think that I ought not to 
omit either those which are suggested by the facts 
which the Church this day commemorates, or those 
which suggest themselves when we are reminded that 
we enter upon another year. The ecclesiastical year 
it is true has already advanced some way; yet it is 
as the year expires, by which we are accustomed to 
mark the events of our daily life, that our minds are 
most prepared for reflections on the lapse of time; most 
prepared to answer a call to enquire into our true state, 
and into the progress we have made; most inclined to 
compare our present condition with that in which we 
were a year ago. Day after day glides on so smoothly ; 
we are so apt to let ourselves drift down the stream of 
time, that it is surely wise to take advantage of those 
artificial breaks which check the idle current of our 
thoughts and dispose thm to «reflection and self-ex- 
amination. And if we combine with the reflections 
which are suggested by the commencement of the 
secular year those which are suggested by the place 
which we have arrived at in the Christian year, it is 
then, I believe, that we shall find our new Year's 
meditations most profitable. 

C2 
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It is, I think, a happy thing with us that, refusing 
to follow the example of some other nations, we make 
New Year’s day, as a day of rejoicing, subordinate to 
Christmas. I do not regard it as altogether a trifle that 
we are more in the habit of giving Christmas-boxes than 
New_Year’s gifts. For from heathen times New Year’s 
day has been a day of rejoicing, a day of sending gifts 
one to another. So is it at this day, you know, in 
France. And in Scotland those who have abandoned 
as idle, if not sinful, superstition the commemoration of 
our Saviour’s birth, think it no sin to be merry on this 
heathen day of rejoicing. I think, I say, it is a happy 
thing with us (if we only interpret it rightly), that we 
make Christ the source of all our joys, that we regard 
no season as more appropriate to lift up our hearts in 
gladness, or to overflow in kindness to those around 
us, than when we remember how unto us has been born 
a Saviour, Christ the Lord; and when we repeat that 
hymn in which the angelic host announced His birth, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will towards men.” 

Combining then, as I said, the ecclesiastical with the 
‘secular aspect of this day, we shall be struck with the 
tone of sobriety, if not of sadness, which the Church has 
given to the festival. It is to no scene of thoughtless 
gaiety that we are invited. We are on the contrary 
directed to call to memory that act in which our Blessed 
Lord first pledged Himself to obedience to that law which 
He was to fulfil for our salvation; and we are taught to 
pray in our own behalf for the true circumcision of the 
Spirit, the mortifying our hearts and all our members 
from all worldly and carnal lusts, so that we may in all 
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things obey God’s blessed will. We have scarcely ceased 
to give expression to the joy with which we welcomed the 
Saviour’s birth, when we are forced to remember that 
it was to no life of pleasure or ease that He descended 
upon earth:—“ The year begins with Thee and Thou 
begin’st with woe.” 

He who with all heaven’s heraldry whilere 

Entered the world, now bleeds to give us ease. 

Alas, how soon our sin 
Sore doth begin 

His infancy to seize! 
The painful initiatory rite of the Mosaic Law was to 
Him the prelude to a life of sinless obedience to it,— 
obedience wrought out through sufferings and trials 
acquainting him with heavy griefs and sorrows, until at 
last that work which was inaugurated in the blood of 
circumcision was consummated in the blood of the cross. 

He seals obedience first, with wounding smart, 

This day; but O ere long 
Huge pangs and strong 

Will pierce more near his heart. 
Is the frame of mind which is engendered by contem- 
plations such as these that which we should ourselves 
have thought fittest to welcome the approaching year? 
In youth especially all thoughts of sadness seem un- 
suited to the day. While we feel our powers both of 
body and mind in a process of constant expansion ; while 
each returning year brings us some new acquisition, 
gives us increased confidence in our strength, and reason 
to feel that we are better able than before to grapple 
with any difficulties we may meet with; while we have 
reason to hope that the year on which we are to enter 
«may bring with it some new success on which to pride 
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ourselves, will witness some steps gained in the race we 
are running, some victory won in the battle of life; 
before disappointment or experience of suffering has 
chilled our sanguine anticipations:—then it is natural 
that imagination should gild for us, with her brightest 
hues, those clouds which veil from us the future, and 
that we should be ready to welcome with unmixed 
gladness the advent of another year. But as time rolls 
on, as we come nearer to a stationary condition in our 
attainments, as the future comes to have less in the 
way of unfulfilled hopes to offer us, and as we gain 
experience of the sorrows which one changing year may 
bring, we have less confidence in looking forward into 
the future: and that mysterious cloud, which so im- 
penetrably hides from us our coming destiny, gathers 
about it more and more of what is dark and awful. 
Now whether our temptation be to thoughtlessness, to 
looking on life as a mere scene of enjoyment, and to 
valuing it only for the successes it may offer; or 
whether our temptation be to want of faith, to cowardly 
shrinking from possible suffering and trial; in either case 
our best remedy is the contemplation of the example of 
obedience to the law of God, which our Redeemer in 
His sinless life has set us. He came not into this world 
to seek His own ease or pleasure; He came not here 
to do His own will, but the will of Him that sent Him. 
We then, who are bound to follow in His steps, must 
welcome each new year which the Providence of God 
has permitted us to see, not because it affords us new 
opportunities to seek some great thing for ourselves, 
but because it affords us new opportunities to do His 
will, and to glorify Him by. faithfully performing what- 
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ever work in His providence He has assigned us to 
fulfil: because it gives us further opportunities to grow 
more and more conformed to the likeness of Him in 
resemblance to whom happiness consists. And if it 
should turn out that suffering is part of the discipline 
by which our Father finds it necessary to train us in 
His ways, no thought can more reconcile us to submit to 
His chastisements than the remembrance how He whom 
we must desire to be like, the Captain of our Salvation, 
was made perfect through sufferings. Our murmurings 
are hushed when we think of that life of endurance and 
suffering which, as on this day, He commenced :— 
Look here and hold thy peace, 
The Giver of all good 


Even from the womb took no release 
From suffering tears and blood, 


And if at times the thought brings some uneasiness, 
how little we can foresee the future; if our hearts some- 
times faint because the way appears so dark before us; 
we are reassured by reflecting on the love and on the 
wisdom of Him, by whose guidance we are led. He 
has promised, “I will bring the blind by a way that 
they knew not, I will lead them by paths that they 
have not known, I will make darkness light before 
them, and crooked things straight; these things will 
I do unto them and not forsake them.” Relying on 
such promises as these, the Christian may tread without 
dismay life’s gloomiest paths. He can say, “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

I have spoken of the circumcision of Christ as His 
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first pledge of obedience to the law which He took on 
Him to fulfil for our sakes. For His death would have 
been no atonement for us if it had been merited by 
transgressions of His own. But the circumcision was 
not a mere act of obedience to the moral law of God. 
Our Lord by it placed Himself under subjection to the 
Mosaic Law. And it is this subjection to the ritual 
law which the Apostle speaks of in the Text, where, at 
the same time, he gives the reason of it. “He was 
made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.” Christ placed Himself under sub- 
jection to the law that He might bring His people into a 
freer condition. It would lead us too far from our subject 
if we were to attempt now to speak of the reasons for 
that preparatory dispensation, in which the heirs of the 
promise were kept under tutors and governors in a state 
differmg nothing from that of servants, until the time 
appointed of the Father. It is enough to say, that 
coming as He did, according to the promise, of the seed of 
Abraham, He, who would be in all things like unto His 
brethren, submitted to every obligation and to every 
restriction to which Israel after the flesh was subject. 
On any other terms indeed He could not have been re- 
ceived by any of that nation as their promised Deliverer 
and their King. He freely took upon Him the yoke 
of that law: nay, He said that not a jot or tittle of it 
should pass away until all should be fulfilled. But in 
taking on Him that law, He did it only to redeem them 
that were under the law, to elevate them from the state 
of servants to that of sons. He completely fulfilled it, 
All those rites and ceremonies which testified before- 
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hand of Him in shadows, found in Him their full accom- 
plishment; and so they passed away. Those constantly 
repeated sacrifices, which, of themselves, had no virtue 
to take away sin, but merely called it again to remem- 
brance, passed away when that great sacrifice, which 
they prefigured, was offered for the sins of man; and 
when that new covenant was established, whose promise 
is “Their sins and their iniquities I will remember 
no more.” So it is, that in Christ old things are 
passed away, all things are become new. The old law 
has been abrogated and a new law introduced in its 
stead. The old man has been abolished and the new man 
created in us. The sacrifices which could never make 
the comers thereunto perfect have been superseded by 
a greater and a better sacrifice. The intricate code of 
complicated ceremonial has been superseded by one 
comprehensive commandment of Love. 

All these blessings our Lord secured for us by 
submitting to the Mosaic Law. For you will observe 
He did not come to overturn a false religion and to 
replace it by one more conformable to true notions of 
the Deity. He has taught us to confess that God 
spake by Moses, and that all those institutions which 
Moses enjoined were to be acknowledged as Divine 
commands. His work was not to replace falsehood by 
truth, but to replace shadow by substance. And so He 
could not assail the Mosaic system from without, as an 
enemy. Acknowledging it as a preparatory dispensa- 
tion ordained by God to last until its appointed work 
had been accomplished, He submitted to it Himself, and 
commanded His followers to submit to it until the 
hour of its final overthrow should come. And so, when 
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in process of time desolation came upon the Jewish 
people, and their place and nation were swept away ; 
when of their temple not one stone was left standing 
upon another, and no possibility remained of continuing 
to offer those constant sacrifices enjoined by the law in 
the place which God had chosen; that tempest of woe, 
which seemed to sweep away the whole Jewish economy, 
only disclosed a fairer, nobler structure, which had been 
silently built up within it. And yet no part of that 
which was swept away appeared to have been originally 
instituted in vain; none of its prophecies was left without 
fulfilment; ordinances which had been complied with be- 
fore as positive commands, the reasons for which appeared 
inexplicable, then acquired a deeper significance; the 
whole was seen to be designed as a schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ. Never was a whole system more 
completely swept away, and yet never has an ab- 
rogated code received more reverence than it has 
obtained from men professing to be themselves free 
from its obligations. 

I have not left myself time to dwell on that other 
fact which we commemorate to-day—that our Lord then 
took the name of Jesus, which had been named by the 
angel before He had been conceived in the womb. The 
name we are told indicated that He should save His 
people from their sins; and He then took on Him the 
name of Saviour, when He took on Him the obligation 
of suffering, since God had so ordained that His suffer- 
ing and our salvation should go together; that with 
His stripes we should be healed. Let me rather hasten 
to those considerations respecting our duties for the 
coming year, which are suggested by those truths on 
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which we have been dwelling. If in Christ Jesus all 
things are become new, ought not we ourselves to be- 
come new? Should not we put off, concerning the 
former conversation, the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the 
spirit of our mind, and put on the new man, which, 
after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness ? 
Again, the Apostle commands us, “whatsoever ye do 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
As then the name of Jesus was given on this day on 
which we commence our year, should we not, putting 
that name before us in the outset of our work, strive 
that all our designs, all our works for the year should 
bear its impress; that our labours should be directed 
to His glory; nay, that we should be able to take Him 
with us into our amusements and recreations ? 

And as it is not easy whilly to shake off the super- 
stition of which I spoke in the beginning,—that the 
remainder of the year should bear some resemblance 
to its commencement,—we may at least endeavour that 
this year, which we commence with the day dedicated 
to our Blessed Lord Himself, should all like that day 
be, in a special sense, devoted to His service. 

It is impossible also that we should not on this day 
be reminded of the uncertainty, as to how much time 
may remain for us to serve Him here on earth. We 
know that every succeeding year that adds one to the 
number of years that are past, takes one from the 
number of years that remain to us: as the sand keeps 
rising in that portion of our hour-glass which we 
can see, we know it must be diminishing in that 
part which is concealed from our view. We cannot 
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then help feeling more strongly, each returning year, 
the uncertainty whether we shall be spared to see 
another New Year’s day. Nor needs it that we should 
be advanced in years. Even in a congregation like 
this, whose numbers are not very large, and so many 
of whom are young, it is still improbable that we shall 
all survive to meet again when this day returns next 
year, and we know not whether it may not be the place 
of the youngest that shall be empty. And often as 
this thought has been felt, and often as it has been 
expressed, still in this uncertain world it can never 
become absolutely trite. We must feel as servants 
waiting for the coming of their Lord, who know not at 
what hour He shall come; and we cannot but own that 
it is important for us to ask ourselves whether we are 
prepared for His coming, and to ask how we should 
be found by Him were He to come upon us suddenly. 
Suppose then that one of us could certainly know 
that at some time during this year, on which we have 
entered, he should be summoned to appear before God, 
in what way should he prepare for that awful change? 
The popular answer to this question would be, that he 
should abandon all concern in the affairs of this world 
which he is so soon to leave, and that he should oceupy 
himself solely with prayers and devout meditations. 
The hopes commonly entertained of departed friends 
are proportioned to the length of time during which 
they had notice of their approaching death. Men 
tremble for one who has been cut off in a moment, 
and without, as they call it, any time for preparation. 
They feel more or less confident as to those who have 
died by lingering sickness, such as may have enabled 
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them during their latter days of life to keep their 
change in view and fit themselves for it. But if 
these notions be true, it would be the duty of each 
of us to retire into a desert or a monastery, to abandon 
at once all secular pursuits and to devote him- 
self at once to this, if it be the best, preparation for 
eternity. For, uncertain as it is whether any such time 
will be granted us durmg which we shall have notice 
of our coming death, it would be madness of us to run 
any risk; we ought at once to devote ourselves to that 
work in which we wish to be found when He summons 
us. Again, if these views be true, how are we to ex- 
plain that God conceals from us, in general so closely, 
what portion of time may be remaining to us? It is re- 
presented that our condition for eternity depends on the 
use made of the last few days, or the last few hours of 
our life; and that our happiness may turn on our being 
granted some short notice of the approach of death; 
and yet that notice God commonly withholds. Now in 
the parable, to which I referred a moment ago, where 
the absent master comes suddenly upon the servants, 
whom he has left in charge of his goods, what do 
we suppose to be the motive of his thus coming on 
them suddenly? Is it with a malicious wish to catch 
at some unguarded moment, men habitually faithful? 
Nay, is it not that he may be enabled to observe 
whether they are mere eye-servants, or discharge the 
duties committed to them as faithfully in his absence 
as in his presence? Suppose that one servant, who 
before his master came had been as unfaithful as the 
rest, yet hurried to his work when he heard him 
knocking at the gate, in the hope of being found by 
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him apparently busy in his service; would such a 
servant deserve more favour in his sight? And shall 
we own ourselves to be thus eye-servants with God? 
Shall we say that the one great thing to be desired is 
that we may hear His knocking at the gate, and then 
hurry. to His work that so He may find us seemingly 
occupied in it? No; whatever it be in which it is 
right that He should find us, that we should make our 
ordinary employment, that so, whether He come in the 
first watch, or in the second, or in the third, He may 
find us watching. What then is that work? I think 
if we have any faith in the goodness of Him who has 
framed the dispensation under which we live, it is easy 
to answer the question. The great majority of those 
who are to die in the course of this year are at this 
moment in ignorance of their impending doom. The 
cares, the business, the duties of this world are not 
allowed as yet to lose for them any of their interest; 
although if they could know how brief their tenure is 
of this world’s concerns, their interest in them would 
be overpowered by the thought of those dread scenes 
on which they are so soon to enter. Since then we 
see that a God of infinite wisdom and goodness has so 
ordered the course of His providence, we are forced 
to conclude that the loosening of our interest in this 
world’s business would not fit us better for another, 
and that it is rather in the faithful discharge of our 
ordinary duties that we may make our best preparation 
and receive our best training for it. And if there be 
one here present, whether it be of us whose work 
is teaching, or of you who are engaged in learning, 
who is destined not to live through this year, I know 
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nothing better to wish for him, than that he should go 
on as long as strength permits discharging to the best 
of his powers the duties of the place which Providence 
has assigned him, whether that work be what men 
would. call important or not: that so having been found 
faithful even in a very little, he may receive his Lord’s 
commendation. 

But it may be asked, would I represent it as in- 
different in what work the stroke of death finds us 
engaged? If sudden death for instance were to befall 
any of us, would not he prefer that it should come 
upon him while engaged in prayer, or in the study 
of God’s word, or in His public worship, rather than 
when he was engaged in any secular employment? 
Surely he would. And in like manner if a child were 
surprised by the unexpected return of a parent who had 
been long absent in some distant country, I think he 
would be gratified if his parent chanced to find him in 
the act of writing a letter to him: and yet it would 
be unreasonable if the parent were to measure the 
child’s love by the employment in which he happened 
to find him engaged; and if he were to suppose 
that he was loved less by a child whom he found 
engaged in some household task, than by the one in 
whose thoughts he had chanced to be at the moment 
he appeared. 

Again, it may be asked—if we say that in the dis- 
charge of our common work lies our best preparation 
for eternity, do we therefore undervalue prayer, devout 
meditation, those other exercises in which preparation for 
death is commonly supposed to consist? No more than 
in the illustration we have used, we should think a child 
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to have satisfied filial duty if he diligently went through 
his household tasks without ever once thinking of his 
absent parent. ‘To do the work of God is an honour 
which we share in common with the inanimate creation. 
Fire and hail, snow and vapours, wind and storm fulfil 
His word. The stars, as they circle in their courses, obey 
the laws which He hath assigned to them. His very 
enemies work out His gracious designs, and He maketh 
the wrath of man to praise Him. What is reserved for 
His children is to do His will as conscious voluntary 
agents; to find their own pleasure in working for Him, 
to do with all their might that which their hand findeth 
to do, because they are persuaded that it is He who has 
assigned them their work, and that by the diligent per- 
formance of it they can best glorify Him. May we, 
my brethren, be thus found active in His service. 
Sooner perhaps than we are aware the night cometh 
when no man can work. May we be the more earnest 
to do the will of Him who hath placed us here, while 
it is yet day. 


SERMON III. 


THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 


Sr. Luxe ii. 49. 


“‘And He said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 


ite is doubtless well known to many of you that, in 
the most ancient times, the festival of the Epiphany 
was not celebrated with exclusive reference to that 
event with which it is by our Church especially con- 
nected,—the manifestation of Christ by the leading of 
a Star to the Gentiles. Different manifestations of 
the Divine Glory in the person of our Lord have 
at different times been more or less intimately con- 
nected with this festival, Great part of the Eastern 
Church, in the most early times, under the name of 
the Epiphany or Theophany, commemorated only the 
Baptism of our Lord; with which was subsequently 
joined the commemoration of His Nativity, or mani- 
festation in the flesh. It was at His Baptism that 
He was publicly manifested to the world. Before, 
He had been unknown, as John the Baptist testified, 
“there standeth one among you whom ye know not.” 
Nay, till then the Baptist knew Him not himself, “for 
: D 
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I knew Him not, but He that sent me to baptize with 
water, the same said unto me, upon whom thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending, and remaining on Him, the 
same is He that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” It 
was by that glorious appearance made at His baptism— 
when. the Heavens were opened and the Holy Ghost 
descended visibly on Him, and a voice from Heaven 
proclaimed, “this is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased” —that He was made known as the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the world. And 
while all the Evangelists mark the Baptism as the 
commencement of our Lord’s ministry, St. John ex- 
pressly tells us that His first disciples joimed them- 
selves to Him, in consequence of the testimony which 
the Baptist was able to bear to this manifestation of 
the Glory of the Son of God. 

In the Western Church again, as with ourselves, 
we have the Epiphany more frequently connected with 
the manifestation to the Gentiles, when the Wise Men 
came from the Kast to offer their worship to Him that 
was born King of the Jews; and these first-fruits and 
representatives of the Gentile world were admitted to 
pay their homage as subjects of His kingdom. As 
years went on, other manifestations also of the Saviour’s 
glory wemgcommemorated in connexion with this fes- 
tival, and in particular, that beginning of miracles— 
the turning water into wine, when, it is said, “He 
manifested forth His glory and His disciples believed 
on Him.” Our own Church has not omitted to retain 
in her services commemorations of these other manifes- 
tations. The second Lesson for the morning of the feast 
of the Epiphany contains the history of the Baptism of 
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our Lord; and that for the evening the account of the 
miracle at Cana of Galilee, which is also selected as 
the Gospel for next Sunday. In the Gospel for this 
day, which is to be the subject of our consideration 
now, we have an account of yet another manifestation 
of His Divine nature; the first occasion, at least the 
first recorded, on which He exhibited His own con- 
sciousness of His superhuman origin, and of the work 
which He had come to perform. It is not wonderful 
that the Church has found it difficult to fix on any 
one event as the manifestation of the Saviour’s glory. 
When the sun rises in the unclouded atmosphere of 
some southern clime, it is easy for the observer to 
determine the very instant at which his disk first 
emerges above the horizon. Not so when he battles 
his way upward through the dense fog-banks with 
which in these winter days our eastern skies are so 
often blocked up: we can then, as morning advances, 
mark the growing light, or can perhaps detect at in- 
tervals the sun-gleams struggling through clouds, and 
yet we find it impossible to fix the precise moment 
of his first appearing, or to agree on any one of those 
sun-gleams as worthy to be regarded as: the manifes- 
tation of his brightness. You know that it is the 
latter of these cases which represents the @faracter of 
the Saviour’s life on earth. Almost all the events of 
those thirty years which preceded the commencement 
of His public ministry are shrouded in deep obscurity. 
The single chapter from which the Text is taken com- 
prises all that St. Luke has recorded of those thirty 
years. Nor is it merely that later ages are ignorant of 
them, but our Lord appears to have studiously refrained 
D2 
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during all that time from shewing forth His glory 
among His contemporaries. His own townsmen knew 
Him but as the carpenter’s son; and when in the ex- 
ercise of His prophetic office He first addressed them, 
they do not seem to have been prepared by any earlier 
displays of His wisdom, for that which He then ex- 
hibited, but marvelled at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of His mouth, and said among themselves, 
_ “whence hath this man this wisdom?’ The marvels 
which attended His birth seem intended, not, to supply 
evidence which should cause Him to be acknowledged 
from the first as a prophet of God, but mainly, perhaps, 
to support the faith of His mother during those long 
years of silent expectation. The very fact of His birth 
at Bethlehem was unknown to the greater part of His 
early hearers, whose greatest difficulty in acknowledg- 
ing His claims was the prejudice that the pretensions 
of one who was called a Nazarene were sufficiently 
refuted by the question, “Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” I need not say how unlike all this is to 
what we should have expected. We have indeed suffi- 
cient evidence as to what men would naturally expect, 
in those apocryphal narratives, with which in early times 
unscrupulous men endeavoured to gratify the curiosity of 
those who were discontented with the silence of the 
Gospel histories. In those spurious Gospels of the In- 
fancy, no mysterious veil obscures for a moment the 
glory of the only-begotten of the Father. A blaze of 
miracles lights up even the earliest steps of His earthly 
course. Every city which is visited in the flight into 
Kgypt witnesses new proofs of His wonder-working 
power. By the water with which the person of the 
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Babe had been laved, lepers are cleansed, demons put 
to flight, witchcraft dissolved, diseases of every kind 
relieved. One subject of these benefits makes their 
source known to another, and applicants in constant 
succession resort to His mother to obtain from her this 
specific for every form of human misery. The accounts 
of His boyish years represent Him as wielding the 
power of a God with all the inconsiderateness of a 
child. His wonders are not, like those of our Gospels, 
miracles of beneficence and love; but are wrought, 
some in caprice and wanton sport, some in anger and 
revenge, inflicting the severest of punishments, even 
to death itself, on those who had done him even an 
accidental injury. It was well that the inventors of 
these tales should have so completely missed the spirit 
of the Gospel miracles, that their fictions carried 
with them their own refutation, and consequently 
failed to obtain credence among the early Christians, 
much as they might naturally desire information as 
to this part of the Saviour’s life. These tales were 
moreover, contradicted by the express statement of 
St. John that the turning water into wine was the 
first of our Lord’s miracles; a statement which har- 
monizes completely with the accounts to which I before 
alluded, that His first disciples joined themselves to 
Him, not because of any mighty work He had done, 
but on account of the testimony of John the Baptist; 
and harmonizes also with St. Luke’s account that the 
citizens of the town, where our Lord had dwelt, knew 
nothing of those wonders of His early years, but com- 
plained that He’ did not perform in His own city such 
miracles as He had exhibited in Jerusalem. It is 
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@PPrtainly a strong proof of the veracity of our Evan- 
gelists that all four so consistently agree as to the non- 
miraculous character of the course of the Saviour’s 
earthly life prior to His baptism: it shews that the 
miracles which they do relate are not mere mythical 
tales; are not wonders attributed to Jesus of Nazareth, 
only because it was supposed that the Messiah ought 
to perform such mighty works; since on these prin- 
ciples why should not our Gospels have contained also 
accounts of miracles from the first, such as the miracles 
which the framers of the Gospels of the Infancy thought 
that the Messiah ought to have performed ? 

It becomes, however, a natural subject of enquiry,— 
Is the view then which our sacred writers present of 
our Lord’s real nature, the same that was held by 
some early heretics, who imagined that up to the 
time of His baptism He was mere man, and that it 
was the descent of the Holy Ghost upon Him on 
that occasion that first conferred upon Him a higher 
nature? Such an opinion is, however, refuted by the 
whole history of the miraculous incarnation; and those 
who would maintain that the Evangelists describe our 
Lord to have been born mere man have been obliged, 
in defiance of every law of criticism, to cut the first 
two chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke out of 
their Bibles. The question remains, Was there then 
a complete breach of continuity between the wonders 
that attended the Saviour’s birth, and those that at- 
tended the exercise of His public ministry? Did the 
Child so miraculously ushered into the world, whose 
birth Angels heralded with hymns of triumph, and 
to pay homage to whom celestial warnings summoned 
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the Magi from the East, and in whom prophets re- 
cognised the promised Redeemer of Israel,—did this 
Child grow up altogether undistinguished from others ? 
Had He for thirty long years given no indication of a 
higher nature? In this Gospel of St. Luke, if any 
where, we might expect to find the answer to this 
question, for all the treasured recollections of the Virgin 
Mother of our Lord seem to have been laid open to 
‘this Evangelist. In his Gospel we have full details 
of what is elsewhere unrecorded :—the annunciation to 
Mary by the Angel Gabriel, the visitation to Elizabeth, 
the reasons why Joseph and Mary repaired to Beth- 
lehem, the presentation of our Lord in the temple, 
and the testimony then borne to Him by Simeon and 
Anna. The probability that the Evangelist’s know- 
ledge of these facts was derived from the communi- 
cations of Mary herself is increased by the fact that 
twice it is added of those signs which moved the 
wonder of others, “‘Mary kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart.”’ Accordingly we do find 
in this Gospel of St. Luke the narrative of one event 
in the early years of the Redeemer, but it is not the 
account of a miracle such as a mere weaver of fictions 
would have been likely to have introduced. Yet the 
more this absence of miracle is unlike our first-thought 
expectations, the more when maturely considered, it 
commends itself to us, not only as being consistent with 
the statement of another Evangelist as to the time 
when Jesus wrought His first miracle, but as harmo- 
nizing with the analogy of God’s dispensations. or 
the Gospel miracles were not mere prodigies exhibited 
to excite wonder, not arbitrary violations of the laws 
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of nature; but the attesting signs of a new dispensation. 
Without some such reason there is in the Gospels no 
exhibition of miraculous power. Our Lord is described 
as perfect man as well as perfect God: submitting to 
every law of human nature, and partaking of all its 
sinless infirmities; hungering and refusing to satisfy His 
hunger by miracle; and refusing also to tempt God by 
casting Himself from the pinnacle of the temple, not- 
withstanding the promise of Angels to sustain Him. 
In conformity with all this we find that when our 
Saviour presented Himself as the teacher of the people, 
and when He assembled disciples round Him, then He 
authenticated His mission by miracles. While He 
lived a private life in His parents’ house, He refrained 
from the exercise of all supernatural power. And yet, 
though not miraculous, this one event which, illumined 
by a single ray of light, stands out amid the darkness 
that envelopes the twelve years before and the eighteen 
years after, cannot but be of surpassing interest and 
importance to the student of the Saviour’s life. Nor 
I think, do we mistake in regarding this history as 
recorded for this very reason, because it contains our 
Saviour’s own claim to the title of the well-beloved 
Son of God, antecedent to the public recognition of 
that claim given at His baptism; and because therefore 
it shews that the voice from Heaven and the descent 
of the Holy Ghost did not then make Him what He 
had not been before, but only recognised Him to be 
that which He had been, and had claimed to be, years 
before. I need not go over to you the details of a story 
which is well known to you all. The salient point of the 
narrative is contained in the verse which I have chosen 
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for the Text,—the fact that when Mary says of Joseph, 
“thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing,” He 
claims for Himself a higher parentage; virtually re- 
fuses to give an earthly parent the title of father, and 
demands His heavenly Father’s work as His rightful 
occupation; “wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?” 

“In my Father’s house” is the rendering which has 
the greater weight of authority in its favour: and no 
doubt the words will bear it, and it appears at first 
sight to have the greater relevance to the context. 
How was it that ye knew not where to seek me? 
knew ye not that I must be in my Father’s house? 
Yet I think a little reflection shews that the trans- 
lation given in our version is really the correct one. 
For it was not true that He always must be in His 
Father’s house. He continued not then in the temple, 
but returned to Nazareth, and abode there with Joseph 
and Mary. But it was true that He must always be 
about His Father’s work. In it He continued from that 
day until the day that He could say that He had finished 
the work which His Father had given Him to do. In 
these verses then we have an indication of the Saviour’s 
possession of a Divine nature, not the less striking 
because so little obvious, and so different from what 
might have occurred to any forger. 

And I think we do not err in believing that the 
reason why His mother so carefully stored up this 
saying in her heart, was that it was the first time in 
which the Holy Child proclaimed His own conscious- 
ness of His heavenly origin, and demanded for Himself 
that title which she knew had been promised Him before 
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His birth:—“ That Holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” Nay, what for- 
bids us to believe that then first to His own human soul 
was revealed by the Godhead the dignity of His person, 
and the greatness of His work: that when He first 
became, in Jewish phrase, a Son of the law, and in 
compliance with the Divine command first came up to 
the temple at the feast of the Passover, there, in His 
own Father’s house, His human soul first awoke to the 
consciousness of what He was, and what He had to 
do? I desire to speak with all befitting reverence on 
a subject so mysterious as the union of the Divine and 
human natures in the person of our Lord, a subject 
on which it would be presumption to dogmatize, and 
on which I am well aware how unwise it is to carry 
our speculations further than Scripture authorizes us. 
The topic is not one which I should have gone out of 
my way to discuss. But as it presents itself, and as 
some few reflections on the subject are necessary to 
the right understanding of this very narrative, I do 
not think that I ought to turn aside from it, or to 
refrain from stating what I believe to be the doctrine 
of Scripture and of the Church. 

In the first place, then, we are taught by the Church 
to believe that our Lord was perfect man as well as 
perfect God, and consequently, like other men, of a 
reasonable soul as well as of human flesh subsisting. 
Our Church rejects the notion of the Apollinarian 
heretics, who denied to our Lord the possession of this 
reasonable soul, and who imagined that the Deity in 
Him supplied the place of the soul in other men. 
And the Scripture refutation of this notion consists (in 
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addition to the point on which I am next about to touch) 
in the fact that our Lord is represented as capable of 
temptation and as capable of human sympathies and 
human sorrows, and therefore as possessed of a human 
soul, which again was proved by death to be separable 
from His body, and which descended into Hades while 
His body reposed in the grave. 

In the second place, I say that the knowledge pos- 
sessed by that human soul was not necessarily infinite 
like the Divine. The Scripture proofs of this are the 
facts that our Lord is stated to have waxed strong in 
Spirit, to have increased in wisdom as well as in stature, 
and that afterwards in speaking of the time of His 
second appearing He says, “of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no not the Angels which are in 
Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” Moreover, 
several passages in St. John’s Gospel* lead us to the 
conclusion that the superhuman knowledge which our 
Lord as man undoubtedly possessed, did not exist in 
Him necessarily by virtue of the hypostatical union 
of the two natures, but was communicated to Him by 
that Spirit which dwelt in Him without measure. For 
instance, “My doctrine is not mine, but His that sent 
me:” “T have not spoken of myself, but the Father 
which sent me, He gave me a commandment, what 
I should say and what I should speak; whatsoever 
I speak, therefore, even as the Father said unto me, 
so I speak:” “The words that I speak unto you, I 
speak not of myself, but the Father, that dwelleth in 
me, He doeth the works :” “the Father loveth the Son, 
and sheweth Him all things that Himself doeth.” All 

* St. John vii. 16, xii. 49, xiv. 10, v, 20. 
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these passages point to the conclusion that His human 
knowledge admitted of increase by Divine Revelation, 
and that it was therefore naturally finite. Difficulties 
no doubt attend this view, but they are no other 
than the difficulties which beset every aspect of the 
question :—How it is possible that the finite and the 
infinite should be united in one person; that He should 
be limited to place, who fills the universe with His 
presence ; or that the Omnipotent should be encompassed 
with the infirmities of frail and helpless humanity. 
We receive the statement of the Bible that two natures 
were thus wonderfully united, but we attempt not to 
explain how, any more than we can explain how our 
own souls are united to our bodies. 

Some divines however, and especially all the later 
school of Roman Catholic divines, in zeal for the honour 
of our Lord, have thought it necessary to affirm that 
His human soul was from the very first in possession 
of infinite knowledge. A Roman Catholic writer of 
the present day declares it to be the Catholic teaching 
that “our Lord’s soul was exempt from every imper- 
fection of ignorance, and that He had of course the 
full use of reason from the very first moment of His 
incarnation,” that in His mother’s womb He was “ des- 
tining with the clearest and minutest foresight graces for 
every one of us in particular,” that “every infantine cry 
was uttered with as much clear use of reason as when 
He uttered His awful cry of dereliction on the Cross: 
and every movement of His infant body accompanied 
by as much mental powers, and directed by as much 
actual energy of will as the mysteries of His three 
years’ ministry.” ‘When the Babe lay sleeping in 
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His mother’s lap, He was even in sleep in full and 
energetic possession and active use of an intellect to 
which all the intelligent reasoning power of ancient 
Greece and modern Europe combined could not at- 
tain.”* In order to hold this view, it is of course 
necessary to explain away the statement that our Lord 
increased in wisdom; either by maintaining with some 
that this means, not in His own person, but in that of 
His church; or with others, that we are to understand 
only, that He seemed to increase in knowledge, so that 
all the phenomena of His youthful life were an elaborate 
deception, while, in order to avoid exciting wonder, 
He seemed by successive steps to acquire that know- 
ledge which in truth He possessed from the first. We 
hold it, however, more reverent to Scripture to accept 
its statements in their plain literal meaning, and not to 
attempt to explain them away because of any difficulty 
we may have in conceiving how these things can be. 
And we hold it to be more consistent with faith in the 
perfect reality of the human nature of Him whom it 
behoved to be made in all things like unto His brethren, 
sin only excepted, to receive without questioning what 
Scripture intimates as to the development of His 
human soul. Indeed every one admits that our Lord’s 
Body followed the same laws as ours; it grew in reality 
and not in appearance only from the state of infancy to 
manhood: Now little as we know of the connexion 
between our minds and bodies, we know sufficiently well 
that the brain is the instrument of human thought to 
make it almost certain that, if it were asserted that a 
new-born babe were capable of all the thoughts and 
* F, W. Faber, The Blessed Sacrament, pp. 151, 170. 
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reasonings of a full-grown man, it would imply his 
possession of a body as unlike ours as if it were 
unsusceptible of hunger or thirst or weariness, from 
which bodily affections we yet know that our Lord 
in the perfect truth of His human nature was not 
exempt. 

All then I think that zeal for His honour requires us 
to assert is that His human soul was at each stage of 
its development enlightened by the Divinity with all 
the knowledge which, without violation of the truth 
of His human nature, it was capable of receiving. I 
have dwelt upon this point because our right under- 
standing of the narrative recorded in the Gospel for this 
day, and the drawing from it the practical lessons con- 
tained in it for our instruction, depend on our seeing 
that in it our Lord is presented to us in the attitude of 
a learner. That St. Luke should have presented Him 
in this light is a decisive proof that his Gospel is not 
a collection of mythic tales, such as were imagined 
would do honour to the Messiah. For in the apocryphal 
Gospels, care is studiously taken to exclude the notion 
of His having need to learn any thing. When His 
mother proposes that He should receive instruction from 
a master, He is made to reply that even in her womb 
He had been fully possessed of all knowledge. When 
at length He submits to receive instruction, and His 
teacher pronounces to Him the first letter of the alpha- 
bet, He replies by not only repeating all the rest, but by 
informing His instructor of mysteries in the signification 
of each letter of which he had been ignorant before. 
In the same spirit the account of His disputation 
with the Doctors in the temple is drawn up. It is on 
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this occasion that He is made to put them to silence 
with the question how the Messiah could be David’s 
Son and David’s Lord. One of the Rabbies asks Him 
concerning the law; and in reply He evinces complete 
acquaintance with the whole law and the prophets, and 
with every mystery contained in them. When another 
questions Him about Astronomy, he receives in reply 
the fullest revelations concerning the celestial spheres, 
the conjunctions and aspects of the planets, and every 
motion of the heavenly bodies. When a third asks 
Him, if He knew anything of medicine, he finds Him 
possessed of the fullest knowledge of the structure 
of the human body, the laws which regulate disease, 
the healing powers of plants and minerals. And so in 
short He is represented not as receiving but as giving 
instruction, and in a variety of subjects which formed 
no part of His public teaching afterwards. 

J believe it involves a complete anachronism in our 
conception of the Saviour’s earthly life, to suppose that 
He entered at the age of twelve upon the work of 
a public instructor, which in reality He did not com- 
mence until eighteen years afterwards; and we need not 
discuss the probability, whether the pride of the Doctors 
would have permitted them to receive such instructions 
from the mouth of a child. Yet the popular conceptions 
of this history are not free from the same erroneous 
idea. They have been handed down in pictures of 
Christ disputing with the Doctors, where He is repre- 
sented as sitting with them in a position of equality, if 
not of superiority; and they have been expressed by 
Milton, who embodies the popular conceptions of this, 
as of so many other Scripture incidents :— 
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There Thou wast found 
Among the gravest Rabbies disputant 
On points and questions fitting Moses’ Chair ; 
Teaching, not taught. 


This view is attended with at least one grave objection. 
If He then commenced the work of teaching, how came 
He to withdraw from it so soon, and for such a long 
time? The Roman Catholic writer whom I have already 
quoted, gives a solution of the difficulty to my feelings 
very revolting. He says of our Lord “He must (must 
was his own word) betake Himself to His Father’s 
business. He did so, He left His mother secretly, and 
went to the temple to teach. The separation, however, 
gives His mother pain, and though he had mysteriously 
said He must be about His Father’s work, He seems to 
catch at her sorrow and make an opportunity of it to 
get back again into the hidden life.” I confess it seems 
to me little less than blasphemy to say of Him, that, 
having put His hand to the plough, He turned back 
to bid farewell to them that were at home at His house. 
The simple truth I believe is that He did not then 
abandon the work of public teaching, because He had 
not yet commenced it. His hour had not then come. 
He did betake Himself to His Father’s work, but not 
then to the public work of teaching; but to that other 
unseen work which preceded it. For we must not 
measure our Lord’s work on earth by that part of it 
which was visible to the eyes of men. That obedience 
of one Man by which many were made righteous, con- 
sisted not exclusively of His three years of active work 
consummated by His Passion and Cross, but also of 
those thirty years before, wherein He grew up through 
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infancy, childhood, youth and manhood, and all with- 
out one polluting touch of sin.* During these years, He 
who would be in all things our example, disdained not 
to become a learner. As the whole course of these 
years was non-miraculous ;—that is to say, He who as 
God needed but a word to accomplish His will, was 
content as man to employ human means and the instru- 
mentality of second causes to accomplish His desires— 
so His public ministry did not commence until His 
human powers had arrived at their full maturity; and 
He came to His work not only supplied with a knowledge 
of the things which He had heard of the Father, but also 
furnished with a store of human knowledge and human 
experiences. ‘That He should use ordinary means rather 
than miraculous to supply His human mind with know- 
ledge, is not more wonderful than that He should refuse 
to resort to miracle to supply His human body with 
bread. If then we find Him in youth seated among 
the Doctors, it is as a learner. In this and probably 
in many subsequent visits to the temple schools, He 
heard all that was taught by those who sat in Moses’ 
seat, and with heavenly wisdom discriminated those 
parts of their teaching which their hearers were really 
bound to observe and do, from the vain traditions which 
had been superadded to the law of God, or from those 
interpretations of that law in which its letter rather than 
its spirit had been attended to. 

I have dwelt the more on what I believe to be the 
true view of the history recorded in the Gospel for 
the day, because of the practical deductions to be 
drawn from it for our own instruction. In the whole 

* See Alford’s Commentary, in loc. 
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course of our Lord’s life He left us an example that 
we should follow in His steps; but, according to our 
different pursuits or stations in life, different parts of 
His earthly course may afford lessons, felt to be most 
applicable to our own case. And for you who have 
not yet entered upon active life, but are still im a 
place of instruction and discipline, that part of the life 
of our great Example, before He had yet entered on His 
active work, and while He was in a state of preparation 
for it, affords a profitable subject for study and for 
imitation. And so in the prayer, which, until a few 
years ago, was read in this chapel every day, the 
childhood of our Lord was made the model of our daily 
imitation, and we supplicated Him “who is the eter- 
nal wisdom of the Father, to bless us in our studies 
and to grant that, after the example of His most holy 
childhood, we might grow in wisdom as in years, and 
in favour with God and man.” No words of His con- 
tain a more compendious rule of life, than those which 
I have chosen for my text, “wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business ?”’ And I have tried to clear 
these words from misconception, because the mistakes 
with regard to them are often not merely speculative 
but practical. Men can understand that He was about 
His Father’s business, when He was engaged in active 
labours for the good of men. When, for instance, He 
says, ‘my meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, 
and to finish His work,” the words present no difficulty, 
because He was then employed in preaching the advent 
of His kingdom, but we do not so readily perceive that 
while still but engaged in preparation for His public 
work, he was equally about His Father’s business. And 
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so cases are not uncommon of men awakened from 
exclusive devotion to the pursuits of this world, who 
when they first become sensible of the infinite im- 
portance of eternal things, are eager to go forth at once 
and proclaim to others the riches of that Gospel whose 
value they have themselves learned duly to estimate. 
When counselled to delay until they have here acquired 
that amount of secular and theological knowledge which 
we deem necessary for the efficient discharge of the 
duties of the ministry, their impatience is excited, and 
they cry, “ Why waste time on these things, must we 
not be about our Father’s business?” But if their im- 
patient longings are gratified, how often does it happen 
that the accomplishment of their wishes ends in bitter 
disappointment. In the hurry of pastoral work they 
have no time to acquire the information now neglected. 
They find that zeal alone will not always supply the 
want of knowledge; that the great importance of the 
truths they have to deliver does not suffice to retain 
the attention of hearers weary with the triteness of 
their message; that after a few sermons they have run 
round the whole circle of their experience and their 
knowledge, and that nothing remains for them but 
to say over and over again the same things, altering 
only their order. And if such persons mourn because 
the Lord does not see fit to pour a blessing on 
their labours, who can doubt that the fault is with 
themselves, and that it is only because they have “ made 
an offering to the Lord their God of that which cost 
them nothing’? The opposite lesson which the words 
of the Text, considered in connexion with the context, 
enforce on you, is that you are about your Father’s 
E2 
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business, not only when actively labouring for others, 
but also when engaged in the work of self-culture and 
self-training ; when acquiring that knowledge and de- 
veloping those powers which may hereafter be em- 
ployed in His cause. When our Lord came in the 
flesh, what must have been the feelings of those who 
waited for redemption in Jerusalem, to whom Simeon 
or Anna had announced the advent of the long-pro- 
mised Messiah? What must have been their feelings, 
I say, as year after year rolled on, and no sign of 
redemption appeared, and it seemed as if God were 
slack concerning His promises? And yet the delay 
was all in keeping with the unhurried operations of 
the Author of nature, who hastens not, like man, im- 
patiently to results, but arrives at them by a duly 
prepared and perhaps long series of means. If then, 
He in whom were hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, hurried not to His public work till He had 
_condescended to employ every human means of pre- 
paration for it; how shall we be excused if we 
think it enough to offer Him the wild produce of 
our powers, and do not endeavour by assiduous culti- 
vation to make the tribute we offer, not indeed in- 
trinsically worthy of Him to whom it is given, but 
perchance such as may receive from Him the com- 
mendation contained in His words,—and higher praise 
than this we need not desire— she hath done what 
she could’? 

I have said that the words of the Text, considered 
in connection with the context, contain a lesson for 
those who desire to be about His work, but who 
imagine that there is only one way in which they can 
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be employed for Him. But I fear there are many more 
who require to be reminded of the more obvious truth 
implied in the words; namely that they who are His 
children must, in one way or another, be about their 
Father’s business. How many are there utterly unmind- 
ful of the obligation they have undertaken to be His 
faithful soldiers and servants; contentedly passing a life 
of pleasure, or if they labour, labouring only for the riches 
and honours of this perishing life; and to whom the idea 
that they must work for God is wholly new and un- 
familiar! And are there not some plunged in a guilty 
life of known and unrepented sin, of whom it is to be 
feared it may be said, that they too are about their father’s 
business? For our Lord, who has taught us to judge 
of the tree by its fruits, has said to those whose works 
He saw to be evil— Ye do the deeds of your father; 
ye are of your father the Devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do.” Oh, brethren, if you shudder at 
such parentage; if you hasten to exclaim with the 
Jews, “we be not born of fornication, we have one 
Father, even God;”’ then resolve to do the deeds of your 
Father; strive to do His work, each in that sphere of 
duty which He may have assigned you. His work 
is to be done, not by wishing yourselves in new and 
untried positions, not by fancying what you might do 
if placed. in opportunities of wider usefulness: but by 
discharging faithfully those (it may be) Jittle duties 
which are your present work, and by not overlooking 
those other duties which in His providential guiding 
He may from time to time open out to you. Many 
are the ways of serving Him; there is in fact no 
earthly duty which may not be thus dignified if done 
from love to Him, and for His sake. Your studies 
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here will have double interest for you, if in pursumg 
them you realize the thought that you are about your 
Father’s business, and, in self-culture and self-discipline, 
acquiring increased power to do Him service hereafter. 
What’ powers He may have given you, what oppor- 
tunities He may hereafter afford you for the exercise 
of them, it concerns you not to enquire. It matters 
not whether He have given you one talent, or five 
talents, or ten; all that concerns you is, that you be 
not that wicked and slothful servant, who buried in 
unprofitable inactivity the talent entrusted to him. “Of 
thine own, O Lord, have we given Thee” must be the 
confession of those who have laboured for Him most 
successfully; while those who blush to have done for 
Him so much less than others, may take courage if 
their shortcomings have arisen, not from want of will, 
but because He has not bestowed on them greater 
powers. Great and small are words which we can 
hardly venture to distribute to works done for Him. 
It may be that the good example and silent influence 
of one humble Christian, patiently fulfilling the petty 
duties which fall to his lot, may have been more 
effectual in his Master’s service than the more brilliant 
efforts of men, whose names are far more widely known. 
If in our work we have really sought His glory, not our 
own, we shall not murmur if He has not honoured it 
with greater success. Whether these fruits attend our 
labours or not, it matters not, 





“God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or His own gifts; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly; thousands at His bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


SERMON IV. 


QUINQUAGESIMA. 


1 CorInTHIANS xii. 31. and xiii. 1. 


But covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet shew I unto you a 
more excellent way. Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 


| SUPPOSE there is no passage in the Bible which 

would bear better to be considered by itself and 
without reference to the context, than that noble de- 
scription of charity which you heard in the Epistle 
to-day. Yet if we study it in connection with what 
goes before, we shall not only understand the passage 
itself more thoroughly, but must also be profoundly 
impressed by the Divine wisdom which constantly in- 
spired the Apostle to rise above all that was local and 
temporary in his subjects, and which guided him, while 
correcting abuses that have long since passed away, 
to teach lessons of never-ceasing value to the Church 
of God. 

The Text is taken from that section of the Epistle 
to the Corinthians in which St. Paul gives directions 
for the regulation of the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, so abundantly poured on that Church. We 
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should scarcely have expected to find instruction for 
ourselves in lessons given to men whose circumstances 
were so unlike ours. To us miraculous endowments 
are unknown: in that Church they would seem to have 
been the rule rather than the exception. ‘“ When ye 
come together,” says St. Paul, “every one of you hath 
a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a reve- 
lation, hath an interpretation.” If we be disposed 
to envy a Church so highly gifted, we have only to 
look a little closer into its history. This Church, on 
which spiritual gifts were bestowed to an extent to 
which we find no parallel in the history of any of 
the other Apostolic Churches, turns out to have been, 
as far as man can judge, least worthy of its high 
privileges. In it, more than in any other which the 
New Testament has made known to us, fruits were 
borne inconsistent with Christian profession. It was 
a Church full of divisions and emulations and con- 
tentions; lax in moral conduct, tolerating such forni- 
cation as was unknown to the Gentiles; exhibiting 
before heathen courts of law the spectacle of Christians 
wrangling with each other; wanting in love and grati- 
tude to the great Apostle, whose spiritual offspring 
it was. Nay, the miraculous gifts bestowed on it 
brought with them a new train of temptations. We 
find those who possessed them in most abundance puffed 
up with pride, exulting in their claim to the name of 
“ spiritual,” scorning their less gifted brethren. We find 
the latter tempted to envy. We find that the miraculous 
gifts themselves were exercised in their religious meet- 
ings with so little discretion as to make God almost 
appear the author of confusion. Whatever surprise 
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we may feel at being made acquainted with a state 
of things where the moral character was so little 
influenced by the possession of miraculous powers, 
the account is in perfect harmony with our Lord’s 
own declaration,—in itself equally calculated to surprise 
us,—that the possessors of these supernatural powers 
were not even sure of ultimate salvation: that in the 
last day “ Many shall say unto Him, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
cast out devils, and in thy name done many wonderful 
works? and then shall He profess unto them, I never 
knew you, depart from me ye workers of iniquity.” 
When however we reflect on the matter, we per- 
ceive that in this respect Christianity is perfectly con- 
sistent with itself. The promises of the Gospel are 
not addressed to superior wisdom or superior power, 
but to a heart filled with love to God and love to man 
for the Redeemer’s sake. Our Saviour declares that 
the mysteries of the new dispensation have been hid 
from the wise and prudent of this world, and have 
been revealed unto babes: and St. Paul tells us that 
“God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty, that no flesh should glory in His presence.” 
When we remember, then, that our eternal interests are 
made to depend on our moral qualities, not our physical 
or intellectual: that with regard to our future happiness 
no superior prerogative is conferred by knowledge or 
power obtained according to the ordinary laws which 
regulate the distribution of God’s gifts; we find it 
perfectly consistent that a like rule should govern any 
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extraordinary distribution of similar gifts; quite con- 
ceivable that God should bestow on an individual 
supernatural power or supernatural knowledge, and 
make him thereby an instrument of good to his fellow- 
creatures; and yet that these gifts, not coming in con- 
tact with the moral part of his being, as they in no wise 
do, should leave his heart unchanged, and his soul un- 
sanctified. Thus, for example, at the present day a 
man may have an accurate knowledge of several lan- 
guages and yet that knowledge of itself will not make 
his soul more holy. If now, that knowledge were 
communicated to him by a miraculous gift of tongues; 
would it have any greater power to make his soul 
holy? A man at the present day may be a_skilful 
physician of the body, and may confer immense benefit 
on his fellow-creatures by his medical knowledge, and 
yet his own soul may be in a state of spiritual darkness. 
Would it make any difference if his gift of healing had 
been obtained, not by study, nor by human instruction, 
but by a miraculous endowment? A man at the present 
day may possess vast power to benefit or injure his 
fellow-men while yet his heart is alienated from God. 
The power of one gifted with that miraculous faith, 
which can remove mountains, might be greater still; 
yet that power would not change his heart. Thus then, 
if we find in the Epistle to the Corinthians that those 
who were endowed with most miraculous powers were 
not those most holy in the Church, nor even those who 
seemed likely to use their powers most wisely, this very 
point, from which some have thoughtlessly raised an 
objection against our Scriptures, is in reality a strong 
confirmation of their truth. It proves that the Bible is 
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perfectly consistent in the representations that it gives 
of the character which is peculiarly the object. of 
God’s favour. It does not allow us to suppose that this 
character is testified by the possession of more than usual 
riches, or power, or wisdom ; even though that power or 
wisdom be more than unassisted man can attain to: but 
it consistently declares that “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

Our argument gains in force when we can shew that 
we do not, in order to get over a difficulty, unduly 
depreciate miraculous powers, but that the very same 
estimate was set upon them by those who had the 
power of communicating them. Look, for example, at 
the twelfth chapter of this Epistle, verse 28, and you 
will see that in his enumeration of the gifts with which 
the Holy Spirit had enriched the Church, the Apostle 
puts the possessors of miraculous powers after the 
ordinary officers of the Church:—‘‘ God hath set some 
in the Church, first Apostles, secondarily Prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healing, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” So, again, 
in the fourteenth chapter, he places that prophetical gift 
which was used for the edification of the Church far 
above the more surprising gift of tongues:— In the 
Church I had rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, that by my voice I might teach others also than 
ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.” It does, 
no doubt, appear a dazzling privilege to be entrusted 
directly by God with powers unknown to the 
rest of mankind; and yet Christ and His Apostles 
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constantly taught that herein is not that in which a 
Christian’s blessedness consists. When the Seventy 
returned from their mission, rejoicing at the miraculous 
powers which, even when apart from their Master, they 
had been able to exercise, our Lord rebuked the natural 
elation of their spirits with the admonition, “In this 
rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you, but 
rather rejoice because your names are written in 
heaven.” And we find another example of the same 
kind in the part of the Epistle brought under our 
notice to-day. The unequal distribution of spiritual gifts 
in the Corinthian Church, appears to have produced the 
natural consequences of elation in those more highly 
favoured with these miraculous powers, discontent in 
those less abundantly endowed with them. Now St. 
Paul, in the twelfth chapter, shews the unreasonableness 
of these feelings, by pointing out the necessity of a diver- 
sity of stations in the Church, and by shewing that to 
the completeness of Christ’s mystical Body the less 
honourable members are nevertheless necessary. He 
reminds his readers that the spiritual gifts had only 
been bestowed for the good of the whole body, in order 
that each person entrusted with them might lend his aid 
to the edification of the whole, as one of the subordinate 
agents employed by that one Spirit, who distributeth to 
every man severally as He will. In the thirteenth 
chapter, however, the Apostle takes different ground, 
and points out to them that without which the 
attainments of the most highly gifted would be 
valueless, and wherein the least honoured member of 
the Church might perchance the most excel, “Covet 
earnestly the best gifts: and yet shew I unto you a more 
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excellent way.” This “more excellent way” is the 
cultivation of Charity: in which comprehensive word is 
included the whole Christian temper manifested in’ our 
habits of thinking and acting towards our fellow 
men. Without this grace the faith which can work 
miracles; the zeal which can endure martyrdom; the 
self-denial which can renounce all worldly goods, are 
declared to be in God’s sight absolutely without value. 

I have already said that Christianity is consistent with 
itself in the preference which it gives to this habit of 
mind over intellectual superiority, whether obtained in 
the common course of nature, or miraculously communi- 
cated. But on reading this thirteenth chapter (which is as 
sound in argument as it is eloquent in description), I feel 
that I may go further, and argue in favour of the truth of 
the system from the reasonableness of this, by no means 
obvious, preference. But prior to and independent of 
all reasoning on the subject, we have only to consult the 
feelings of our own hearts, in order to be able to form 
a judgment, as to what are the qualities on which He 
who formed our nature is most likely to bestow His 
approbation. We have only to ask, What are the 
qualities which most commend themselves to our own 
favour? Do we find our own affections gained by the 
qualities of the head or by those of the heart? Do we 
feel ourselves disposed to bestow our own regard and 
approbation on one even of high mental endowments, if 
we find him exerting his power solely for selfish ends, 
and indifferent to the feelings of others, or to the 
welfare of those whom his talents ought to benefit? 
Sometimes, it is true, in the case of very rare mental 
powers,—as, for example, in a few historical characters,— 
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many allow their judgment to be dazzled, and in the 
admiration and wonder they feel at the ability of the 
man, forget the manner in which he employs it. Yet, 
in the progress of time, the glare of false glory, by 
which contemporaries are often misled, loses its power 
to deceive: the successful criminals of history are 
arraigned before the tribunal of a better educated moral 
sense, which refuses to bestow its approbation on their 
brilliant crimes, and can, with stern justice, pass 
sentence on their ably executed misdeeds. And though, 
in the case of some of those characters, we who thus 
judge may still be in a minority; yet our feelings tell 
us that we are surely in the right, and on the side which 
ultimately must prevail; that, as civilization advances, 
more and more of the great idl men of history will be 
struck off the roll of fame, and that mere unprincipled 
ability will cease to command an admiration, which, if 
pushed to its legitimate results, would end in devil- 
worship; since the conception we form of Satan him- 
self is only an exaggerated type of the same character. 
It ought also to be remembered that our judgment is 
thus apt to be misled only in the instances where our 
astonishment is excited by the exertion of great power: 
by our seeing results achieved which we should not 
ourselves have been able to accomplish, had we thought 
them fit objects of pursuit. But had we to decide be- 
tween two persons, neither of them superior in ability 
to ourselves, we should never dream of giving a pre- 
ference to mere selfish cleverness over a generous self- 
sacrificing disposition, though accompanied it may be, 
with inferior abilities. And thus we can readily 
understand, that if judgment were to be pronounced on 
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men by some superior intelligence,—himself possessed 
of wisdom too great to feel astonished at any skill 
attained by men—there would be no disturbing cause 
to reverse the sentence of condemnation which would 
be passed on those who pursued unworthy ends, no 
matter how great the skill they had exerted in order 
to compass them. Can we doubt then what will be the 
judgment passed by infinite wisdom on all the wisdom 
of this world? And when the Bible represents the 
possession of high intellectual endowments miraculously 
bestowed by God as by no means the most precious of 
His gifts, or the highest mark of His favour, but as 
inferior to the grace of Christian charity; if we in- 
terrogate our own hearts, are we not in a position to 
bear testimony that this is a preference certain to be 
shewn by Him who formed our nature ? 

But, in speaking of the reasonableness of the pre- 
ference in question, we must not omit to notice the 
grounds assigned by the Apostle, in the chapter which 
we heard read to-day. Let us consider the single point 
which he insists on, namely that this habit of mind is an 
acquirement whose value will never cease, while other 
distinctions must be considered as likely to lose their 
importance in the total change of condition and cir- 
cumstances which the transference to a new state of 
being will bring with it:—‘ We know in part, and we 
prophesy in part. But when that which is perfect is 
come then that which is in part shall be done away. 
When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a 
man, I put away childish things. For now we see 
through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: now 
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I know in part; but then shall I know even as also 
Tam known.” Hereafter, then, when allowed to enjoy 
this perfection of knowledge; when mysteries, which 
now perplex the wisest, are laid open to all: who will 
care to remember whose conjectures now had been least 
widely erroneous? When admitted to the full sunlight 
of truth, who will care to look back on the period of 
darkness, and enquire whose taper had then glimmered 
least dimly? Our present knowledge is compared by 
the Apostle to that of children: but in judging of the 
abilities of men, who asks which had been the most 
precocious child? Is it not, rather, a common observa- 
tion, that premature development of the intellectual 
powers is by no means generally followed by surpassing 
excellence in after life? Without then at all asserting 
that in a future state there must be equality of know- 
ledge, it is perfectly conceivable that the differences 
which may then exist may by no means correspond 
to those which exist at present. For instance, whole 
classes of our present knowledge may, by a change 
of circumstances, become useless to us. The addition 
of a new sense, for example, or an increase of sen- 
sibility in some of our present organs, giving us new 
means of communication with each other, might render 
many of the studies that at present engage our 
labour unnecessary, or might make conclusions, now 
the exclusive property of the most sagacious philo- 
sophers, obvious to all. It may be said, however, with 
much justice, that though the actual knowledge now 
acquired may not be hereafter useful, yet the habit of 
mind formed by the investigation of truth must be 
useful under any change of circumstances. But this, 
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though true, is by no means so to the extent to which 
at first it might be imagined. We know at present 
that a man may be expert in one department of 
scientific pursuits, and wholly unfitted for another. Such 
a one would then have no advantage over other men, if 
transferred to a state of things wherein the class of 
truths with which he was conversant had no value. It 
would appear then that we might extend the Apostle’s 
argument even beyond the case to which he directly 
applies it. There can be no doubt of the force of his 
argument when applied to the knowledge of which he 
is speaking, namely, knowledge in religious subjects 
miraculously communicated. It is quite plain that if 
God were now to communicate to some men a small 
portion of the knowledge hereafter to be revealed to 
all, the privilege enjoyed by the individuals so favoured 
would cease when all had been made partakers of their 
destined inheritance. But it would seem that we may 
go farther, and that the same argument applies, though 
perhaps less forcibly, to all classes of our knowledge; 
and that those who are now most admired for the 
extent and variety of their information may chance 
to be precisely those who shall be most ignorant in 
that knowledge which shall hereafter be accounted 
valuable. 

But charity never faileth. This is a flower of celestial 
origin which will:only blossom more brilliantly when 
replanted in its native soil. The love which now 
imperfectly binds to one another saints on earth, is but 
a faint copy of that principle which unites in one 
harmonious whole the body of the glorified in heaven. 
The very happiness of the blessed hereafter must be 
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conceived as arising in a great degree from the perfec- 
tion of charity which then shall animate every heart: 
just as even now some foretaste of that happiness may 
be experienced in the exercise of those kindly affections 
which are “twice blessed ;” rendering happy not only 
him towards whom they are called forth, but likewise 
him in whose breast they spring, and multiplymg in 
their effects as the love of the one justifies and increases 
the love of the other. Even in this world of trouble 
and sorrow and care, where external casualties from 
physical causes so often interfere to prevent the full 
developement of the fruits of happiness and misery to 
which moral causes would naturally give rise,—even 
here how easy is it, by the happiness which springs up 
wherever the footsteps of Charity have trod, to detect 
in her a visitant from the realms of bliss! What con- 
stant experience have we of her power to remove the 
sting from suffering. How-little are: the sacrifices 
which love inspires felt. as sacrifices. How gladly are 
pleasures relinquished, how cheerfully watching and 
hardships and toil encountered for the sake of one dear 
to us. How often has sickness itself been found to 
bring with it less of sorrow than of pleasure, when its 
pains have been soothed by the solicitude of affection. 
How lightly have poverty and other trials of life been 
found to press, when borne in company by brave and 
loving hearts... And when joy comes, how are its 
pleasures renowned fold enhanced when it brings 
with it not mere solitary happiness; but, like a light 
placed in the centre of mirrors, is multiplied by being 
reflected from the hearts of others, sharers in our joy. 
Compared with this, how feeble are the pleasures which 
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the possession of knowledge or power is able to bestow. 
We have only to refer to the history of some whose 
abilities have been crowned by worldly success, but 
whose lives have been a continued scene of contention, 
and envying, and strife, terminated by a peevish and 
querulous old age. How little are we disposed to envy 
their lonely eminence, and how certain are we that the 
attributes, which have bestowed upon them distinction 
here, are no part of that character which fits for 
admission to the abodes of peace hereafter. But what- 
ever steps you have made in the acquirement of 
Christian charity, these are steps not to be. recalled; 
exertions not idly wasted, but spent in running the 
very course appointed for our Christian race, and in 
advancing us nearer to the attainment of the essential 
condition of future happiness. 

It is true that those domestic affections to which 
I have appealed for illustration, may not be the off- 
spring of Christian charity: they may spring out of 
a kind of enlarged selfishness, instead of from a heart 
purified of selfishness, because self has been crucified 
on the cross of Christ. Yet these domestic affections 
may be appealed to as affording a fit image of heavenly 
love. It is by these that God makes us understand 
His own love, when he describes Himself as the 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother; as one 
whose tenderness surpasses that with which a father 
pitieth his children; surpasses the compassion with 
which a mother regards the son of her womb. And 
‘we may say, that if even that spurious growth of 
earthly love, which imitates the appearance of Chr's- 
tian charity, bears such fruits of happiness, what must 
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be the excellence of that grace itself, whose very 
counterfeit is lovely! 

I may seem, in what I have said, to have unduly 
depreciated the possession of knowledge: and the sub- 
ject may appear strangely selected in addressing a 
congregation composed principally of those whom it 
is our duty, not only to instruct, but to stimulate 
to the acquirement of information. Yet I feel that 
in this place I may be allowed to touch but lightly 
on those aspects of truth which there is little danger 
of your being allowed to overlook or forget,—those 
which the whole tenor of your life here, the pursuits 
in which you are engaged, the society in which you 
mix, tend to keep constantly before you: and it is 
rather my duty now to warn you on those points 
which there zs some risk of your losing sight of. Most 
of you are engaged in the pursuit of knowledge; a 
large number of you in the especial pursuit of religious 
knowledge. The doctrines of the Gospel form the 
especial object of your study; the pages of Truth the 
very text-book, to ascertain the meaning of which your 
labours are directed. While engaged in such pursuits, 
and while sacred subjects necessarily occupy much of 
your thoughts, you are in some danger of mistaking 
progress in theological information for advance in re- 
ligion; and it is not unnecessary to repeat to you the 
Apostle’s warning, “though you understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge, and have not charity, it profiteth 
you nothing.” Your knowledge will not avail you, if 
it only fill your head, and do not penetrate and trans- 
form your heart. All the time and thought you bestow 
upon the theory of Christianity will have been fatally 
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wasted, if they tempt you to relax your efforts in the 
practice of Christianity; in cultivating the fruits of a 
Christian spirit in your lives. To strive after religious 
knowledge is a thing you ought to do, and yet so as 
not to leave the other more important point, namely, 
the pursuit of practical holiness, undone. “Covet 
earnestly the best gifts, and yet there is a more 
excellent way.” The time will come when the voice 
of controversy shall be hushed, and when the thorny 
questions which may have perplexed us shall find their 
solution. Knowledge then shall cease. That which is 
perfect having come, our present knowledge, which is but 
in part, shall vanish away. The highest of the spiritual 
conceptions we form now, when measured with the 
actual realities, shall seem but as the guesses of a child 
concerning the occupations of manhood. But even 
then charity shall abide. He who though blinded by 
the mists of ignorance and error has clung firmly to 
the Saviour; has loved Him and proved his love to 
Him by loving his brother also; will find that while 
he understood as a child, and thought as a child, he 
had been receiving through the discipline of earthly 
probation, the very education necessary to fit him for 
the life of heaven. 

These reflections are well calculated to produce in us 
a spirit of humility, and, by an argument “a fortiori,” 
to moderate the contempt in which men are apt to in- 
dulge towards others less plentifully endowed with 
worldly advantages than themselves. For, of those ad- 
vantages, are any more likely to be permanent than those 
intellectual differences of which we have been speaking ? 
It is idle to talk of the physical advantages of youth, or 
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health, or strength, or any bodily accomplishment: idle 
to talk of those riches which no man may take with 
him when he dies, and which even in this life so often 
make to themselves wings and fly away. If there be 
any superiority which a man may be supposed likely to 
carry with him from this state of existence into another, 
it is intellectual superiority, superiority in that part 
which the shock of death will not destroy. And yet, 
doubtless, it is not only many a Dives who in hell 
shall lift up his eyes to behold a despised Lazarus in 
Abraham’s bosom; many, likewise, who now trust to 
their own understanding, shall then find their wisdom 
to be foolishness, and the knowledge which they prized 
to be as worthless to them as would be the rich man’s 
gold to him, could he transport it with him; and shall 
discover that others, whom they now despise, had been 
more deeply versed in the true knowledge, namely 
that which maketh wise unto life eternal. Of all our 
possessions here, there is then but one lasting; but one 
of which it seems that we might justly be proud. Yet 
this is precisely that which will not be proud: for 
“charity vaunteth not itself, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, is not puffed up.” If we truly love our 
brother, we shall not unduly exalt ourselves above 
him, and the higher advances we have made in the 
grace of charity, the deeper also will be our humility. 

If then you are convinced that it is worth your 
while, im this your earthly training-school, to acquire 
that lesson which you are to practise throughout 
eternity, read over again the Chapter we have been 
considering, not now to admire its eloquence,—though 
E suppose there is no passage written by the pen of 
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man whose burning words print themselves more deeply 
on the memory and on the heart of those who read it— 
not now to examine its reasoning; but study it with 
prayer, and seek to find in it a guide for self-examina- 
tion, and, by comparing the Apostle’s description of 
charity with your own practice, to learn what there is 
yet lacking in you, and to what point your prayers and 
your watchfulness should be directed. | 

Alas, I fear that on reading a description of that 
“charity which suffereth long and is kind: is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil, beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,” we must 
be painfully reminded of too many occasions on which 
our own anger was provoked, we must acknowledge, too 
easily; when we justified our feelings to ourselves by 
thinking evil of him against whom our wrath was 
excited; and when probably it required only a more 
charitable construction of his motives, and a more 
candid examination into our own, to convince ourselves 
of the unreasonableness of our angry feelings. ‘Too 
many breaches of charity will occur to us of which we 
have been guilty, in asserting our own pretensions or 
pushing our own interests against those who we 
supposed had thought or spoken too slightingly of our 
claims :—errors which we might have avoided, had we 
been more deeply penetrated with the spirit of that 
charity which “vaunteth not itself, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own.” ‘Too many 
breaches of charity again will occur to us which we 
committed in thoughtless wantonness: perchance by 
hastily speaking unkind words, regardless of the pain we 
gave; or, it may be, by withholding attentions which 
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were due; and heedlessly neglecting acts of kindness, 
which would not have failed to suggest themselves 
to us had our hearts been less intent on our own 
selfish plans. 

To those who feel that they have in this respect 
offended, the Gospel not only points out their error, 
but presents the strongest motive to amendment. To 
the accounts it gives of the wondrous love displayed in 
our redemption by the precious blood of the Son of God, 
it adds an argument which no grateful heart can resist :— 
“ Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another.” I feel then that I cannot in fewer words 
present unto you at once the most perfect example and 
the strongest motive to Christian charity, than by 
repeating to you the parting injunction of our dying 
Saviour: “This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you.” 


SERMON V. 


EASTER. 


MatTrHew xxvii. 62, 63. 


“Now the next day, that followed the day of the preparation, the 
chief priests and Pharisees came together unto Pilate, saying, 
Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, After three days I will rise again.’’ 


BY the exchange of the Lenten season of humiliation 

for the rejoicings of Easter, the Christian Church 
commemorates the greatest and most sudden change of 
sorrow into joy that the world has ever known. Some 
few there are whose experience has enabled them to 
form some idea of the joy of a resurrection from the 
dead. There are some who have watched by the bed- 
side of a beloved friend, and who, seeing the sufferer’s 
strength decay, while every dangerous symptom in- 
creased in violence, have been at length constrained 
to abandon all hope; and who yet after all, by some 
unexpectedly favourable turn of the disease, have had 
their friend given back to them as alive from the dead. 
There are those again to whom tidings have been 
brought of the death of one dear to them, by ship- 
wreck, by wound in battle, or by some other casualty ; 
who have put on the garb of mourning and resigned 
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themselves to their loss; and yet who, when they least 
expected it, have had the joy of discovering the tidings 
which had afflicted them to be false, and have received 
back their friend as if risen from the grave. But in 
the~Apostles’ case it was no doubtful message which 
had announced the death of their Lord. Too certainly 
had their own eyes assured them of it: too painfully 
had conviction been thrust upon them. It was but a 
few days since they had led Him in triumphant pro- 
cession, and hoped that the nation would recognize 
Him as their King. Then came that sorrowful night 
on which His enemies laid hold on Him. His followers 
must have thought that He would surely dissipate like 
chaff the bands sent to seize Him; but He is led away 
by them an unresisting prisoner. Still they must have 
watched, with hope that His power, often exhibited 
before, would burst the veil which obscured it then; or 
else that by some of the gracious words which proceeded 
from His lips, and which had once constrained officers 
sent to lay hands on Him to confess that “never man 
spake like this man,” He would in like manner cause 
the hearts of His persecutors to relent, and would 
leave their presence acquitted. Fainter and fainter 
these hopes must have sunk as the hours of that 
sorrowful day passed on. Not a single break interrupts 
the triumph of their Master’s foes. Every thing their 
malice can devise they freely exercise upon Him. Not 
a circumstance of shame or humiliation is spared. 
His disciples see Him led to the death of the vilest 
malefactors, and giving up His breath amid the scoffs 
of insulting enemies. With every spark of hope 
completely crushed within their breasts must they 
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have left that scene of trouble, and rebuke, and blas- 
phemy. 
Again, the sorrow which bowed their souls was not 
that ordinary sorrow which it is the lot of us all to 
feel when friends whom we love are taken from us. 
No common hopes were buried in that tomb. Those 
who had witnessed His mighty works, and who had 
heard the Divine Wisdom of the teaching which pro- 
ceeded from His lips, had not been able to resist the 
growing conviction that this was He of whom Moses 
in the law and the Prophets did write. They were 
convinced that the glorious visions which were present 
to the mind of every Jew, of a day of predicted 
triumph for their nation, were now to be realized. 
-Their promised Deliverer had come, and they who had 
been the first to acknowledge His greatness should be 
closest round His throne when He occupied His king- 
dom in His majesty. These were the hopes which 
the Crucifixion so cruelly disappointed. His helpless 
suffering on the cross proved that they had. been 
mistaken in Him, and had deceived themselves into 
regarding as a Saviour one who could not save Himself. 
There is a sorrow more bitter than that caused by the 
death of a friend. It is when one whom you have 
loved and trusted is proved unworthy of your con- 
fidence; when he is put to open shame before men; 
and when, amid all the pain that is caused you by the re- 
proaches you hear showered on him, you have the deeper 
pain not to be able to say that these reproaches are 
undeserved. This was the double sorrow the Apostles 
had to bear,—not merely the death of their Master, 
but His disgrace; and, it must have appeared to them, 
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His deserved disgrace. If it had been His death only, 
it would not have been hard to bear. Many a time 
has the death of a martyr been witnessed by his friends 
with more of exultation than of sorrow. Often has it 
happened that they who have seen how his noble testi- 
mony for the truth could not be shaken by threats of 
torture or of death; and have marked how those who 
could dispose of his bodily frame at their pleasure had 
no power to quell his dauntless spirit, have found the 
sight more spirit-stirring than depressing: often has 
their own courage been nerved to brave like dangers: 
they have refused to mourn for a death so enviable: 
nay, they have called it not a day of death, but rather 
the martyr’s birth-day to the joys of heaven. But the 
disciples who stood round the cross could have no con- 
fidence that they were witnessing the victorious stead- 
fastness of a martyr, not the punishment of a criminal. 
They felt that they were despised by the rulers of their 
nation as the dupes of a convicted impostor: and in 
the face of the utter failure of His pretensions, what 
confidence could they have that His enemies might 
not have judged of Him more correctly than they ? 
But as the sorrow of the disciples at the death of Christ 
was deeper and more humiliating than any ordinary 
sorrow, so did the Resurrection bring with it joy far 
surpassing any ordinary joy. There was the joy of the 
restoration of a beloved friend to life, who they believed 
had been irrevocably parted from them: there was the 
joy of the clearing of the character of the same friend 
from disgrace, and of finding their confidence in Him 
fully restored and justified, after that they had for a time 
thought themselves compelled to withdraw it: and there 
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was the joy of finding every hope which their prophecies 
had encouraged them to form, now revived on better 
foundations than ever. His restoration to life was not, 
as in the case of others who had been miraculously 
recalled from the grave, a mere temporary postponement 
of the triumph of death; not merely the snatching 
away his victim for a time from the grasp of the 
destroyer, who after a few short years would too surely 
demand it back again. No, His was a complete victory 
over death; death could have no more dominion over 
Him. And, as I said, with His return to life revived 
the confidence of His followers in every promise He 
had made them, in every hope He had encouraged them 
to form. All they had thought of Him was true. 
It was now proved to be true by evidence which re- 
moved all doubt. They might now trust Him implicitly 
and be sure that of their hope none could make them 
ashamed. I had good grounds then for what I said in 
the beginning, that never in the world’s history was 
there such a sudden and violent revulsion of feeling as 
on this day; never was sorrow so completely turned 
into joy. Never at least was the sorrow so deep, never 
the joy so overpowering. Such a day of joy must 
have been an epoch in the life of any who experienced 
it. Can we wonder that as each returning year brought 
round the passover season at which these wondrous 
events had occurred, the memory should have vividly 
returned of that sorrow and that joy? And not to 
them only. We might expect that the same anni- 
versary should excite corresponding emotions in the 
hearts of the followers whom they had gathered round 
them, partakers in their sympathies, and persuaded 
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to build their hopes on the same foundation as they ; 
looking to that death as the source of their life, con- 
vinced that Jesus had died for their offences and risen 
again for their justification. 

Now this is exactly what we find to be the case. 
Long before the celebrations of a Christian year had 
developed themselves into their present form: that is 
to say, long before the Church had accustomed herself 
annually to follow step by step her Master’s progress 
upon earth, and accompany every stage with its fitting 
commemoration: long before any such systematic 
arrangement of Church feasts had been constituted: far 
back as Church history can trace we find the followers 
of Jesus periodically callmg to mind that season 
of sorrow, and the joy by which it was followed. 
Nor were they content with an annual commemoration. 
Although the original preachers of the religion were 
Jews, who from their earliest recollections had honoured 
with. special veneration the seventh day of the week, 
which God on Sinai had proclaimed that He had 
hallowed, their veneration for this day ceases—at least 
it is not pressed on the Gentile converts: and the day 
which they thenceforth regard as sacred is the day on 
which their Lord had risen. And the sixth day of 
the week is in like manner made a day of humiliation, 
just as the first day of the week is made a day of 
rejoicing. ‘ 

Now we have here an independent confirmation of the 
truth of the Gospel records. There is not much for which 
we can appeal to tradition independently of the written 
Word. Tradition is, as we maintain, quite incompetent to 
transmit through any great length of time, free from 
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corruption, any system of doctrines, even though the 
system be not a very complicated one. But it may be 
safely trusted when it bears witness to a simple fact. 
To explain what I mean, let me refer to the discovery 
which some of you may have seen for a number of 
years perseveringly advertised in the Newspapers, that 
our Lord suffered on a Thursday, not on a Friday.* 
Now, to refute such a theory, I should think it waste of 
time to enter into a minute discussion of the chapters: in 
the Gospels which describe the passion of our Lord. The 
testimony is too ancient that Friday was the day on 
which the church called to memory that passion; and 
the point is one on which it is impossible that the true 
account should have been universally replaced by a 
false one: so that I frankly say, that if our Scriptures 
appeared to state otherwise, it would be rather an 
argument against the truth of our records, than a reason 
for doubting the testimony of universal antiquity to be 
correct. But, as you are aware, no such contradiction , 
exists. I say then that the fact of the commemoration 
of these days is not the Scripture testimony over again, 
but is an independent confirmation of that testimony. 
I have proved to you, that if the Scripture records be 
true, never had men felt such sorrow and such joy, as the 
disciples of our Lord at His crucifixion and His resur- 
rection. It is impossible that such emotions as these 
should leave no traces on their minds, And if they 
were constituted as we, it is scarcely possible but that 
the recollection of these emotions should have returned 
most vividly, as the measures by which the lapse of 


* Some German commentators have attempted to prove that the 
crucifixion day was Wednesday, 
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time is marked brought round in succession, seasons 
corresponding to that at which such events had occurred. 
When we find then such commemorations practised 
as far back as it is possible for us to trace, we have a 
perfect coincidence with what the Scripture narrative 
prepares us for. And the argument rises I think to 
the rank of the argument from undesigned coincidences ; 
because nowhere in Scripture is there any account of 
an annual feast in honour of the Resurrection, nor is 
there any record given of any formal Apostolic command 
to celebrate the first day of the week in memory of the 
same event, nor of any general resolution of churches 
so to consecrate this day. We have, indeed, indirect 
evidence from Scripture that the honour we pay to the 
first day of the week dates from Apostolic times; and, 
notwithstanding a contested interpretation of a par- 
ticular text (Rev. i. 10), I hold it certain from Scripture 
that that day was then known by the name of the 
Lord’s day. But these things are to be gathered in- 
directly from Scripture, so that the coincidence between 
these statements and later history fairly belongs, as I 
said, to the class of undesigned coincidences. What 
these commemorations prove then, is, that from the 
very first the resurrection of our Lord was the cardinal 
point of Christian doctrine; that this was the great fact 
to which the credit of the witnesses for Christ was 
pledged; and that every one who joined himself to the 
first preachers of the. cross, did so because he believed 
that the fact was sufficiently attested that God did not 
leave Christ’s soul in hell, nor suffer His Holy One to 
see corruption. 

It being established then, that the resurrection of 
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our Lord was the thing asserted by His Apostles from 
the very first, the question at once arises, How was it 
that when such a story was circulated, the Jewish rulers 
did not at once bring its truth to the test by making 
search for the body of Jesus. In connection with this 
question, St. Matthew’s statement contained in the Text 
is very important, that the Jews had obtained from 
Pilate a band of soldiers to guard the sepulchre; and 
therefore, out of the many points connected with the 
history of the Resurrection, on which it would be 
profitable for us to dwell, I have selected this as the 
subject of a few observations. Now in judging of the 
truth of St. Matthew’s statement in the Text, we must 
not omit to take notice that he does not rest it merely 
on his own authority, but appeals to contemporary 
evidence. We must often, I think, have felt a wish 
to know fully what were the grounds taken by our 
Lord’s contemporaries who rejected His claims. Was it 
that the accounts of His miracles were disbelieved; or 
that the facts though admitted were explained in some 
way consistent with the rejection of His Divine mission ; 
or was it that the opposition of His teaching to received 
Jewish doctrine was such that even miraculous evidence 
could not make it credible to a Jewish mind that He 
came from God? Now in this chapter St. Matthew 
tells us how the story of the Resurrection was met by 
the Jews of his day—that they admitted the reality 
of His death, but asserted that His body had been 
stolen away while the soldiers slept. St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, as has often been noticed, bears internal evidence 
of having been intended especially for Jewish circula- 
tion. When therefore he makes the statement, “ this 
G 
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saying is commonly reported among the Jews until 
this day,” this is what his readers had in their own 
power to verify. If it had been false, their own inter- 
course with unconverted Jews would have informed 
them: of its being so, and the Evangelist having been 
proved a false witness in this point would not have 
received credit on any other. 

But if we admit the truth of St. Matthew’s narrative, 
we have a most striking example how the overruling 
providence of God can make the wrath of man to praise 
Him. All through the history of the Crucifixion, we 
find the actions of the wicked men who there shed 
innocent blood, overruled so as to correspond in the 
minutest particulars with the predictions of Prophets 
made centuries before. The price of our Lord’s be- 
trayal, the parting of His garments, the piercing of 
His side, the draught of vinegar and gall, are examples 
of the fulfilment of prophecy brought about by un- 
friendly agents. For undoubtedly the Roman soldiers 
who guarded the Cross had no thought of making their 
contemptuous treatment of their Captive to correspond 
in minute details with the Jewish prophecies of the 
humiliation of a suffermg Messiah. Now in the trans- 
action recorded in the Text we find the malice of Christ’s 
enemies overruled to provide exactly what was necessary 
to complete the evidence of the Resurrection. The pre- 
cautions taken by the Scribes and Pharisees to ensure 
that the death of Jesus should terminate His pretensions, 
turn out to be strong supports of His claims. By the 
body being placed in the keeping of a band of soldiers, 
it was put fully in the power of the Jews to expose the 
story of the Resurrection, had it been false, by producing 
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the body of Jesus; while on the other hand, their not 
being able to do so, and the improbability of the tale 
they invented to account for the disappearance of the 
body, add considerably to the weight of the disciples’ 
evidence. We are reminded of the story in the Old 
Testament of the care taken by the prophet Elijah, at 
the time when by a decisive proof he established that 
Jehovah was the only God, to shew that it was no 
earthly fire which consumed his burat offering :—how he 
commanded water to be poured on his sacrifice until the 
whole trench round about overflowed, before he implored 
the fire of the Lord to descend on it. The only 
difference in this case is that precautions similar to those 
suggested by the forethought of the prophet are here 
employed by the adversaries of Jesus. And the result 
of their malice has only been this, to make it plain 
for ever that the miracle of the Resurrection was per- 
formed before enemies—enemies not inattentive, but 
warned of what was to take place, and prepared by 
every expedient which prudence could suggest to take 
care that no story of a fictitious resurrection should be 
imposed on the people. 

In the story however of this application of the Chief 
Priests to Pilate there is a difficulty which may occur to 
you. How did the Scribes and Pharisees happen to 
know and to remember that our Lord had predicted that 
on the third day He would rise again? The disciples 
had certainly heard all the sayings of our Lord which 
could have been known to the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and had besides received in our Lord’s private in- 
structions, information of His approaching sufferings and 
resurrection. Yet at the death of Jesus all seemed to 
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pass from their minds. The words of those who first 
declared that they had seen the risen Saviour appeared 
to them as idle tales. The predictions of Jesus seem 
first recalled to their minds by the voice of the angel 
at the Sepulchre: “remember how He spake when He 
was yet in Galilee, saying, the Son of Man must be 
delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, 
and the third day rise again.”” Then, we are told, they 
remembered His words. How was it then that the 
memory of Christ’s enemies should have been so much 
more prompt than that of His disciples? How was it 
that predictions which seem to have inspired no hope 
into the latter, should have drawn forth the precautions 
of the former ? 

There is a reason however, which will readily occur 
to you, why the predictions of our Lord’s resurrection 
should be more likely to be remembered by His enemies 
than by His friends. You will find in almost all the 
passages where His resurrection was foretold, that it 
was in connection with predictions of His approaching 
sufferings and death. Now when such a prophecy was 
heard by a Jew fully persuaded that. Jesus was the 
Messiah, and who entertained at the same time those 
opinions as to the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom . 
which prevailed among the Jews, and which were 
shared by the Apostles, what was the part of the pre- 
diction most likely to attract his attention? Was it 
not that He who, as he believed, was to free the nation 
from its foreign rulers and to exalt it to pre-eminent 
dignity, was instead of this, to be delivered into the hands 
of the Gentiles, to be mocked, spitefully entreated, and 
put to a shameful death? ‘Would not such a one be 
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likely to banish the whole prediction from his thoughts as 
shocking and incredible, and like some other sayings of 
his Master, intended to receive a figurative explanation ? 
But the attention of an unbelieving Jew was not likely 
to be thus drawn away from the remaining part of the 
prophecy. ‘To one who supposed Jesus to be no more 
than man, the prediction of His death would not be very 
astonishing, and the remaining part of His announce- 
ment, that on the third day He would rise again, was 
the part most likely to engage his wonder, and to fasten 
on his memory. 

It is, however, perhaps not difficult to guess what 
it was that brought our Saviour’s prophecies of His 
resurrection to the minds of His enemies on that day. 
If indeed you look only in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
from which the history in the Text is taken, you 
might find it difficult to determine what it was which 
made them know that Jesus had said He should rise 
again. For if you examine, you will find that almost 
all the predictions of the Resurrection which St. Matthew 
records were spoken in Galilee, and in the hearing 
of the disciples only, so that the Chief Priests in 
Jerusalem could not be expected to know anything 

of them. St. Matthew, however, tells us that on 
‘our Lord’s trial there came two false witnesses, who 
said that Jesus had boasted that He was able to 
destroy the temple of God, and to raise it again in 
three days. It appears, however, that even these 
witnesses did not agree together. From St. Matthew’s 
Gospel alone we should not have learned what was 
the foundation of this accusation against Him, but we 
have the explanation in the second chapter of St. John’s 
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Gospel and the nineteenth verse. It there appears that 
our Lord had said, in the hearing of unbelieving Jews, 
“Destroy this temple, and I will raise it again in three 
days.” The Evangelist also tells us that He was 
speaking of the temple of His body and that He 
intended to predict His resurrection. Now we see 
that this prophecy was specially brought under the 
notice of our Lord’s enemies, on the occasion of His 
trial, and that an attempt was made to found on it a 
charge of blasphemy against the Holy Place; but that 
the witnesses against Him were unable to prove that 
His words had any reference to the literal temple. Now 
is it not plain that if there were any one present who 
had ever heard anything of a prophecy of a resurrec- 
tion, this prophecy of a raising up in three days was 
exactly calculated to bring it to his mind, and so 
induce him to propose those very precautions which in 
the providence of God were designed to shew that the 
resurrection of Jesus was performed not by the sleight 
or cunning of men, but by the power of God? 

Let me add, that the attention of the Jewish rulers 
had quite recently been called to the danger of allowing 
the people to be imposed upon by what we must 
conclude they considered a fictitious resurrection. We 
read of their seeking to slay Lazarus because on his 
account so many believed on Jesus. If as is reasonable 
to conclude, they supposed that the people had been 
misled by the tale of the resurrection of a man who had 
never been really dead; is it not natural that, on 
hearing of the likelihood of a new attempt at the pre- 
tended miracle of a fictitious resurrection, they should 
have determined to take at once such precautions as 
should render imposture impossible? 
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In stating these several presumptions in support of 
the truth of the narrative recorded in the Text, I am 
aware of course, that when the question is raised what 
grounds there are for believing any statement made 
by one of the sacred writers to be true, we ought not 
to leave out of account that the statement is one for 
which men who could not be: mistaken were willing to 
answer with their lives. More particularly is this the 
case with the assertion of the resurrection of Jesus. 
Whatever else the first preachers of Christianity may 
have taught, this was undoubtedly their most prominent 
assertion, that Jesus had died and risen again. This 
it was, to make known which they were content to 
encounter any danger, and counted not their lives dear 
to them; and it is incredible that men would be ready 
to sacrifice everything valuable to them in this world, 
even life itself, in attestation of an assertion which they 
must have known to be false. The presumptive argu- 
ments then, which we have endeavoured to draw from 
the study of the written record, are only intended as 
confirmatory of, and subordinate to, the evidence derived 
from this living testimony. 

So much time has been spent in tracing the bearing 
on the evidence of our religion of the passages of 
Scripture we have been considering to-day, that I find 
there is scarcely any left for the practical reflections 
which they suggest. Yet the omission is the less impor- 
tant because it is not on this day only that the practical 
consequences of the doctrine of the Resurrection may be 
appropriately traced. We make, as I said, not only a 
yearly but a weekly commemoration of this miracle. 
And on this foundation, whether tacitly implied or 
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openly expressed, rest almost all the lessons which 
the preacher inculcates every Sunday. If Christ were 
not risen, all our faith were vain; on the contrary, if 
it be true that Christ has risen, then is it also true 
that we too shall rise in like manner; and it is in- 
cumbent on us also to have passed through a spiritual 
resurrection, that from the death of sin unto a life of 
holiness. Not on Good Friday only may we revive the 
memory of the death of Christ: not on Easter Day only 
may we revive the memory of His resurrection. On every 
Sunday, nay on every day of our lives may we prove 
that we have risen with Christ, by having our affections 
set on things above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God. On every day may we revive the memory 
of His crucifixion by crucifying the sinful lusts of our 
fleshly members. And specially may we revive the 
memory of His dying love, when invited, as we are 
now, to His table; for St. Paul tells us, “As often as 
we eat this bread, and drink this cup, we do shew 
forth the Lord’s death till He come.” 


SERMON VI. 


ASCENSION DAY. 


Hesrews x. 12. 


“But this man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, 
sat down on the right hand of God.” 


d oe Old Dispensation was not without a fore- 

shadowing of the event which we celebrate to-day. 
That prophet, who in his converse with the world 
embodied the spirit and power of the forerunner of 
our Lord, prefigured our Lord Himself in the manner 
of His triumphant departure from the world. <Ac- 
cordingly, one of the chapters to be read in the service 
for this evening records how there appeared a chariot 
of fire and horses of fire, which parted asunder the 
prophet and his disciple, and how Elijah went up 
by a whirlwind into heaven. Yet it is impossible 
not to be struck with the fact that the tone in which 
the narrative is related is one of sadness, not of triumph. 
The sense of the loss which those whom he left behind 
on earth must sustain is too overpowering to allow 
them to rejoice in the glory bestowed on their master. 
The prophets to whom Elijah’s removal from the world 
had been revealed, announce the event as a message 
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of bereavement. Elisha, saddened by his own know- . 
ledge of his approaching loss, stills with impatience the 
sounds which importunately echo from the lips of one 
band of prophets after another:—“ Knowest thou that 
the Lord will take away thy master from thy head 
to-day ?” “Yea, I know it. Hold ye your peace.” And 
when these predictions had found their accomplish- 
ment, and the chariot of fire had caught away his 
master from the gaze of Elisha, so that he saw him 
no more, the sense of bereavement was his one over- 
powering feeling. He took hold of his own clothes 
and rent them in two pieces. Not so when the cloud 
received. the ascending Saviour out of the sight of 
His disciples. They worshipped Him and returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy, and were continually in 
the temple, praising and blessing God. We have here 
an indireet confirmation of the sufficiency of those 
“infallible proofs” by which the truth of our Lord’s 
resurrection was established. Some forty days before, 
when He had told them of His speedy return to His 
Father, they too had no thought for anything but 
their own bereavement. In vain did He remind them 
that if they loved Him they would rejoice because 
He had said I go unto the Father. Still the fact 
was, that because He had said these things unto them 
sorrow had filled their hearts. And when His words 
had found their accomplishment in that first temporary 
withdrawal of His presence, no language can describe 
the gloom into which they were plunged by the eclipse 
of the Sun of their life. What words can paint the 
feelings of those who had come together to the sight of 
that cross of shame, as they beat their breasts and 
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returned? Many trials has the Church had since to 
suffer; but never such as that when faith itself seemed 
crushed, and hope became extinct, and the promises 
of God appeared to fail, and His prophecies, which had 
been seen all converging to their fulfilment, suddenly 
seemed to mock them by miserable failure. All these 
clouds of doubt and sadness were rolled away, never 
to return, on the resurrection morn. ‘The risen Saviour 
did not at once withdraw His presence. He continued 
on earth until every timorous scruple had been re- 
moved, and until they who for a time had doubted, 
no longer hesitated to recognize in Him their Lord and 
their God. So that when, at length, He departed, it 
was from men whose faith had been strengthened, and 
whose love had been confirmed and who could shew 
that love by rejoicing in His exaltation. They were 
no longer perplexed by uncertainties, as to whither their 
Lord had gone from them. They needed not to send 
men to search whether peradventure the Spirit of the 
Lord had taken their Master up and cast Him upon 
some mountain or into some valley. They knew He was 
but fulfilling His own promise to go to prepare a place 
for them, that where He was there they might be also. 
Their joy, then, in the glory of their Head was not 
dimmed by any solicitude for themselves. He had 
told them that it was expedient for them that He 
should go away: and so, in fact, it proved. ‘The 
mantle of the ascending Elijah again falls on them 
who stand gazing up after Him into heaven. The risen 
Lord ascending up on high obtains gifts for men :—even 
the presence of that Blessed Comforter who was to 
abide with the Church for ever. The great joy, then, 
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with which the Apostles celebrated the ascension of their 
Lord, while still but rejoicing in Ais glory, and as 
yet scarcely knowing what blessings that ascension 
was to draw down upon themselves—that great joy 
has ever been renewed when the Church with clearer 
light and fuller knowledge turns back to contemplate 
the same event. None of her feasts is more deeply 
imbued with the spirit of holy joy. With joy the 
cycle of her feasts began. The sounds of earthly mirth 
chimed in with and almost overpowered her songs of 
gladness as she led us to the manger of Bethlehem, 
and made us see the shepherds offering their devotions, 
and the wise men presenting their gifts, and made us 
hear the anthems of the heavenly host ascribing glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men. But soon that joy was clouded 
over. We have been but tracing, under the Church’s 
guidance, the earthly life of Him who was a man 
of sorrows; and so with Him we, too, must descend 
into the valley of humiliation. We have followed 
Him to the scene of His fasting and mysterious 
temptation. We have seen Him bear the contradiction 
of sinners, and the rejection of those whom He came 
to save. Finally, we have stood round His cross, 
and with wondering and sorrowing hearts been spec- 
tators of that greatest proof of love that man can 
display—the giving his life for his friends, And 
then, again, a season of joy commenced when the 
grave could not hold its prey, and He whom death 
had no power to retain overcame death and burst 
the portals of the tomb. And now we have reached 
the goal. The days of suffering are over. We see Jesus, 
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who was made a little lower than the angels for the suffer- 
ing of death, crowned with glory and honour, and in His 
human nature exalted far above all heavens and raised 
to the right hand of God, angels and authorities and 
powers being made subject unto Him. What though 
it is not now as in that merry Christmas time, when 
all the world seemed ready to echo the Church’s 
hymns of gladness; though now her joys are those 
in which strangers intermeddle not, and this day the 
tide of the world’s business rolls on regardless of her 
strains of triumph :—still the grounds for triumph are 
not the less real. This day our common nature has, 
in the person of the great Head of the Church, been 
raised to the highest throne in the universe. Now, 
as the Apostle tells us, hath God not only raised Christ 
from the dead, but “set Him at His own right hand 
in the heavenly places, far above all principality. and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world but also in that 
which is to come; and hath put all things under His 
feet, and given Him to be the head over all things 
to the Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all.” 

We can see now with what reason it is that our 
own Church has placed the Ascension so high in the 
rank of the festivals which she celebrates with most 
honour. It is one of the four festivals for which proper 
Psalms are appointed; the other three being Christ- 
mas Day, Easter, and Whit Sunday. And it is one 
of the five for which proper Prefaces are appointed 
in the Communion Service, Trinity Sunday being the 
fifth in addition to those already mentioned. Bear 
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with me while I dwell a little on this point, and 
shew how completely we are justified in the prominence 
which we give to this festival by the rank which it 
has ever held in the Church from the very earliest 
times. The tracing the history of the feasts of the 
Church is not a piece of idle antiquarian research. 
It is intimately connected with the history of doctrine. 
Could we know at any period of the Church’s history 
what were the facts which she loved best to recall to 
memory, what the anniversaries which she loved best 
to celebrate, we should have a key to the knowledge 
of the whole of her habits of thought and feeling. 
For dogma has always been quick to find liturgical 
and ritual forms of expression; and the truths which 
have been most pondered, and which have sunk the 
deepest into the Church’s heart, are those also which 
she will recall most frequently in her services, and cele- 
brate most fondly in her commemorations. And not 
only is this so; but these commemorative observances 
react again upon dogma, and give prominence and 
permanence to the doctrines which have been cele- 
brated in this way. Perhaps there can be no better 
illustration of this reaction of ritualism upon dogma 
than the history of the last new article which the 
Church of Rome has added to her faith. For it was 
not that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
gave rise to the festival in honour of that event, but 
precisely the reverse. The origin of the festival was, 
that certain persons, observing that we celebrate not 
only the feast of our Lord’s Nativity but also that of 
His Conception, thought that it would be becoming to 
celebrate not only the day of the nativity of the | 
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Virgin Mary, as was usual at the time, but also the 
day of her conception. And at a period when the great 
number thought it a mark of piety to assimilate in 
every possible way the honours paid to the Blessed 
Virgin, to those paid to her Son, the idea found 
general acceptance. But St. Bernard and others ob- 
jected to this then novel feast of the Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin, that the Church only celebrated 
in her feasts things that are holy; and that to cele- 
brate the conception of one who was conceived in sin 
like others was to violate this rule, and to honour 
with the Church’s celebrations what was sinful and im- 
pure. The force of the objection being acknowledged, 
and yet the observance of the feast spreading notwith- 
standing, and becoming general, it was not unnatural 
that the number of those should constantly increase 
who replied to the objection by boldly maintaining 
that that conception which they saw their Church com- 
memorate with such honour could not be sinful or 
unclean: and so the festival of the conception of the 
Virgin Mary, which appears to have been instituted 
without the least anticipation of the consequences to 
which it led, developed itself naturally and almost in- 
evitably into the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
which we have lately seen formally adopted by the 
Roman Catholic Church. And, reciprocally, the best 
proof of the novelty of the doctrine is the novelty of 
the feast. If the doctrine were true, it would follow 
that the commencement of the Gospel—the first step 
in the work of our salvation—was not, as St. Matthew 
begins the wondrous tale, the announcement of the 
miraculous incarnation to the Virgin espoused, nor yet, 
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as St. Luke traces it a little further back, the setting 
apart for his work him who was to be the fore- 
runner of our Lord. The necessary foundation must 
have been laid in miracle long years before, in ex- 
empting from the plague spot of the human race one 
alone of those naturally engendered of Adam. If 
this, which has been so strangely omitted by our 
sacred writers, had been known to the Church by 
tradition, it is absolutely unaccountable that that 
Church, which has ever loved to dwell in glad hymns 
and joyful festival on the facts on which her faith 
reposes, should for eleven hundred years never have 
thought of commemorating this fundamental truth, 
which would be, in order of time, the first of all 
the miracles on which our salvation depends. So that, 
as I said, it requires no more than a knowledge 
of the novelty of the feast to disprove, without any 
further investigation, all pretence to antiquity for the 
dogma. 

I may seem to have digressed from my subject; 
but I shall not think I have wandered too far if 
I have impressed on you more forcibly how close is 
the connection between the knowledge of the history 
of the Church’s feasts and that of her doctrines; 
and if I have prepared you more readily to admit 
that it is not waste of time to shew that the inferences 
which I shall presently draw, as to the teaching 
of our own Church, from the prominence which she 
gives to this festival of the Ascension, hold good 
equally as to the teaching of that elder Church with 
whom it has held the same place from very early 
times. I shall first appeal to a very interesting letter 
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of St. Augustine,* in which that Father, in reply 
to questions which had been put to him, lays down 
the soundest doctrine as to the proper conduct of 
Christians with respect to matters of ceremonial observ- 
ance. He teaches the absolute indifference of these 
things in themselves; shews that it is unnecessary 
that they should be in all places alike; that, on the 
contrary, they always have varied in different countries ; 
and points out that it is the duty of a Christian coming 
to one place from another to conform in those indifferent 
matters to the custom of the Church to which he comes, 
and not to imagine that the rules of his own Church 
have some intrinsic superiority which makes it right 
for the rest of the world to adopt them. He goes on 
to tell that the occasion on which his own mind had 
been cleared up and brought to see these questions in 
their true light was his mother’s arrival in Milan, 
when she was somewhat scandalized at finding that 
they did not observe the Saturday fast, usual at Rome, 
and was a little perplexed in consequence as to what 
she ought to do. To quiet her conscience, Augustine 
consulted the bishop, St. Ambrose, who gave him 
the rule, which has passed into a proverb, of Doing, 
when at Rome, as those at Rome do. ‘When I 
am at Rome,” said he, “I scruple not to fast on the 
Sabbath as they do there; when I am here, I do 
not fast. So likewise you, whatever Church you 
come to, observe the custom of the place, if you 
would neither give offence to others nor take offence 
from them.” Now Augustine contrasts with these 
customs, which varied from Church to Church, some 
* Ep. 54 ad Januarium, vol. 1, p. 123, Paris, 1689, 
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which were universally observed without variation. First, 
there were the things commanded in Scripture. Our 
Lord, he says, did not institute a burdensome cere- 
monial code such as the Jewish, but joined His Church 
by Sacraments very few in number, and very easy of 
observance, such as Baptism and the Supper of our 
Lord. These, and whatever else is contained in Scrip- 
ture, are observed everywhere. But besides these, he 
tells us that there were other observances not written, 
but handed down, which were received universally. 
The instances he gives are, the commemoration of the 
passion of our Lord, of His resurrection, of His ascen- 
sion, and of the gift of the Holy Ghost. And he 
thinks it reasonable to conclude that, amid such variety 
in other matters, Churches so widely separated in place 
could not all agree in the observance of these unless 
they had been originally instituted either by the 
Apostles themselves, or by plenary Councils of ac- 
knowledged universal authority. The result, you see, 
then, is that in the time of St. Augustine the festival 
of the Ascension stands out as one of the great com- 
memorative festivals in which all Christians agreed, 
even though they differed in much besides, and which 
appeared then of such remote antiquity that it seemed not 
impossible that it might be referred back to apostolical 
times. I have delayed too long on this passage to leave 
myself time to do more than allude to a Homily of St. 
Chrysostom’s delivered on the same festival: and I shall 
go back to the so-called Apostolic Constitutions, which 
were probably written a century earlier than St. Augus- 
tine’s time, and which, if not evidence as to the usages of 
the Apostles’ age, at least give us trustworthy information 
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as to what, at the end of the third century, those 
usages were thought likely to have been. Now, 
the festivals which in that Work the Apostles are 
represented as enjoining are, in addition to the great 
Easter week, Christmas day, the Epiphany observed 
in honour of the baptism of our Lord, Pentecost, and 
the Ascension, because it was the completion of our 
Saviour’s economy on earth, 70 1épas Tis Kata ypiotov 
otxovozias. Then came to an end that Dispensation 
when the Church was ruled by the visible presence on 
earth of its great Head; and room was left for the intro- 
duction of that New Dispensation which ten days hence 
we commemorate, in which, sitting at the right hand 
of God, He rules us, not shewing Himself in visible 
bodily presence amongst us, but dwelling with us not 
less really by His Holy Spirit. But of that series 
of feasts which the Church devotes to the manhood 
of Christ, following with contemplative devotion the 
blessed steps of His most holy life on earth, of that 
series of feasts this is the end and the completion, now 
that we have seen His human body solemnly and 
publicly withdrawn from earth and set down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. 

I have dwelt on the perfect agreement of this, one 
of the most ancient monuments of early ritualism, with 
the teaching of our own Church respecting the place 
which it assigns to the festival of the Ascension, because 
this very point has been made a ground of objection 
against our Church by one of the more distinguished 
of those who some years since left her communion 
for the Church of Rome. And, to judge from the 
representations of the writer to whom I allude, this 
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festival occupies a far less prominent place in the 
devotional system of the Church of Rome than it does 
in ours. He says:* “The heretical habit of mind is 
to rest on the Ascension as an end, a limit, a barrier, 
a completion. Persons brought up in heresy, when 
they betake themselves to Catholic theology, are often 
disappointed at the little stress laid upon the Ascension, 
and are, for the moment, chilled by the doctrine of 
St. Thomas, That it added nothing to our Lord, and 
conferred upon His sacred humanity nothing more 
than ‘decency of place.’ The Catholic habit of mind, 
which regards our Lord, and the Church, and the 
sacraments as always living, and energizing, and going 
on, not as historical facts or dramas that are past, 
does not rest upon the Ascension, but goes on to Corpus 
Christi, The Feast of Jesus present.” I shall not stop 
to inquire whether a member of our Church is forced 
to disagree with the statement, properly understood, 
of Thomas Aquinas, That our Lord’s human nature, 
even before the Ascension, wanted nothing belonging 
to the essence of its glory ;} nor shall I inquire whether 
the Church of Rome does lay, in reality, as little stress 
on the Ascension as the extract I have quoted would 
seem to indicate. One would certainly not conclude 
this from her Offices. But these Offices, can, of 
course, only indicate the relative importance ascribed 
to different subjects in the minds of those who com- 
posed them some hundreds of years ago, and can 
by no means be taken to represent the feelings of 
members of that Church in the present day. And 


* F. W. Faber, The Blessed Sacrament, p. 307. 
+ Summ. Theol. 111. Qu, 57. 
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on this last point the writer whom I have cited is a 
perfectly fair witness, who is fully entitled to speak. 
And he does appear to be quite right as to the place 
which his system would properly assign to the Ascension. 
If the doctrine of the Church of Rome -be right, then 
the Church of England is wrong, and the ancient 
Church is wrong. Corpus Christi, and not the Ascen- 
sion, 18 TO mépas THs KaTa yplioToV oiKxovoulas. A 
full conviction of the perfect truth of our Lord's human 
nature is our best safeguard against many of the 
attempts which have been made to destroy the sim- 
plicity of our faith. If we are once led to imagine 
that our Lord’s humanity was something utterly unlike 
ours, He ceases to inspire us with confidence in Him 
as a mediator, and we naturally, and almost necessarily, 
are driven to search for other mediators really and 
entirely invested with our own nature, who, we can 
be confident, will be ready to sympathise with our 
infirmities, and by whom we may have access to Him. 
And the perfect truth of Christ’s human nature is the 
weapon, relying on which our Church makes her faith 
in the doctrine of the Ascension an answer to the 
scholastic subtleties with which the doctrine of the 
Eucharist has been perplexed. The natural body and 
blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven, and there- 
fore not here. If they could be both here and there, | 
His nature could not be human nature; His body must 
be utterly unlike ours. If our Church be mistaken 
in this, the dignity of the festival of the Ascension 
sinks at once. We no longer commemorate the solemn 
withdrawal of our Lord’s bodily presence from earth and 
its elevation to the courts of heaven: we but recall 
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to memory a splendid vision, in which that body 
appeared, indeed, to be removed from earth, though 
in reality it remained there, and has perpetually since 
dwelt on earth in thousands of tabernacles made with 
hands.’ On this supposition His sacred body was 
not at the Crucifixion subjected for the last time to 
the despite of men. It was not removed on this day 
far above the reach of human contumely and insult. 
It has remained since constantly in the hands of men 
even more helplessly than when hanging upon the 
Cross; and though the faithful may do it rever- 
ence, yet thieves may carry it away, or the impious 
may mock it and trample it under their feet, or the 
carelessness of its protectors may even allow the very 
animals to devour it. I scarcely like to state in words 
of mine the details of a hypothesis so revolting to our 
feelings to conceive, and prefer to do so in the words 
of the Roman Catholic writer whom I have already 
quoted :—“ Was ever helplessness like His in the taber- 
nacle? Was there ever captive cooped up in narrow cell 
as He in the little circular dungeon of the pyx? Was 
ever infirmity more complete? The bedridden patients 
of the hospital have more control over themselves than 
the King of Glory, whom love has caught in the meshes » 
of the Sacrament. He is our prisoner under lock and 
key, and we bring Him out when we will to shew 
Him to the assembled people that they may be cer- 
tified that He has not escaped. For how many hours, 
night and day, and in how many sanctuaries, is a 
little star of unsteady light burning before Him, 
His only honour. Sometimes he must forego even 
that, lest thieves should come and steal Him—not for 
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His beauty; oh, no, they will fling Him on the 
ground—but for the thirty pieces of silver, that the 
vessel which contains Him may be worth” (p. 44). I 
need not pursue the quotation. Well, if all this be true, 
surely the marvel is not that He should have found 
for His human body “decency of place” by ascension 
into heaven, but that He should remain here, liable 
to be stolen by thieves or be flung by them on the 
ground. This last is the Church’s highest mystery ; 
this last is that which it ought to celebrate with its 
highest feast and its noblest anthem of rejoicing. It 
is perfectly true, as I said, that, on this hypothesis, 
three weeks hence, not to-day, Corpus Christi, not 
the Ascension, should be the culminating point of 
those feasts which are dedicated to the human nature 
of our Lord. 
But the simple fact is, that from the beginning it 
has not been so. You see now the reason why, at 
the commencement of this discourse, I very possibly 
may have wearied you by what may have seemed 
a needless parade of easily found authorities in proof 
of the antiquity of the festival of the Ascension, and 
of the high rank which it held in the earliest times. 
I thought, as I said at first, that a knowledge of the 
feasts of the Church would afford an easy key to the 
knowledge of her doctrines. I wished to convince 
you that the habit of mind of the early Church was 
that which we are now told is heretical,—to consider 
the Ascension as a barrier, a limit, a completion, 
TO Tépas THs KaTa yYptoTov oiKxovomias. I need say 
little to contrast with the antiquity of this festival 
the absolute novelty of the other. It is sufficient to 
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remind you that its origin dates only from the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when it took its rise from 
the vision of a nun, who dreamed that she constantly 
saw in prayer the full moon with a breach in it, which 
she interpreted to mean the defect in the Church 
occasioned by the want of a festival in honour of the 
blessed sacrament. But it would be irrational to sup- 
pose that this dream of a crazy fanatic was the real 
cause of the institution of the festival. It mattered 
little by whom it was proposed. The proposal found 
acceptance then because the popular doctrine was such 
as to make the festival its proper expression; and if 
the idea had not been suggested by Juliana, it would 
have been by some one else. The festival was not 
before, because the doctrine was not the same. 

But though we do rest on the Ascension as a limit, it 
is a calumny to say that we look on it as a mere his- 
torical fact or drama that is past; nay, it is but the 
commencement of that which now is, the exaltation of our 
risen Lord to the right hand of God, whence He bestows 
on us His protection against all our enemies, where He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us. The Apostles 
saw in the ascension of Christ the most certain assurance 
that the sacrifice which He offered for us was complete 
and effectual. His atonement does not, like the Jewish 
sacrifices, need constantly to be repeated. He does not 
stand in priestly attitude, repeating His own sacrifice, 
and offering up Himself again for the sins of the living 
and the dead. “ Every priest standeth daily ministering 
and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can 
never take away sin. But this Man, when He had offered 
one sacrifice for sin for ever, sat down on the right hand 
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of God.” His sacrificial work was done, our recon- 
ciliation was complete, and by His ascension He 
has given the surest pledge that where He, the 
Head, has gone, thither we, the members, shall follow. 
It is not, then, as indifferent spectators that we con- 
template the triumph of to-day. The triumph is ours. 
It is our own human nature which has been exalted,— 
not only to heaven—not only to an equality with 
angels—but far above all heavens, higher than the 
highest angel, above all principalities and dominions, 
to the very throne of God Himself. And yet He 
shall come again, come again in like manner as He 
was seen going up into heaven. Once again heaven 
shall be open, and the angels of God ascend and de- 
scend upon the Son of man. The Lord Himself shall 
descend with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God, in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that obey not His Gospel; but to 
be glorified in His saints, and to be admired in all 
them that believe in Him. — Brethren, since these things 
are so to be, what manner of persons ought ye to be 
in all holy conversation and godliness? Ye who pray 
to be counted worthy of that calling, and hope to 
dwell with Him for ever, fix on Him your gaze now; 
with heart and mind thither ascend, and there con- 
tinually dwell. When on this day the heavens were 
opened, and the host of heaven, impatient to welcome 
their King, poured forth to meet Him, and the angels 
ascended and descended on the Son of man, they whose 
gaze was fixed on Him had no eye for any but Him; 
and while they knew it not, angels stood by them, 
and said, “ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
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into heaven ?” Ought not this to be our attitude, brethren ? 
Yet, can I say, why stand ye gazing up to heaven? 
Nay, rather, why grovel ye on the earth? Why are 
your hearts and souls bent down? Why your thoughts 
all engrossed by the concerns of this transitory scene ? 
Why your affections riveted on the things of earth? 
This day, if ever, swrsum corda, lift up your hearts 
unto the Lord. 

Such is the frame of mind that is fitted for the feast 
which is spread for you to-day. To His table you 
are now invited. He not only calls on you with heart 
and mind to ascend to Him: He offers to dwell with 
you. It is true we do not believe that when He 
departed from us, it was only the sensible appearance 
of His body which was removed, or that now He 
mocks our senses by unsubstantial and delusive appear- 
ances. All that concerns us to know is, that we have 
the covenanted certainty of His union with the faithful 
communicant; that through this sacred ordinance He 
imparts Himself entire to us, and incorporates us with 
Him as His mystical members, and that “what merit, 
force, or virtue soever there is in His sacrificed body 
and blood we have it fully by this sacrament;” that 
through it our human nature is purified by union with 
His, our sinful bodies made clean by His body, our 
souls washed by His precious blood; we are enabled 
evermore to dwell in Him and He in us. May He give 
us hearts to desire these His precious promises. May 
He enable us to draw near unto Him with faith, and 
by faith find the fulfilment of them. May He, having 
enabled us to know Him here by faith, grant us the 
fruition of His glorious Godhead hereafter—Amen. 


SERMON VII. 


WHIT SUNDAY. 


1 CorinTHIANS xii. 3, 


‘Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man speaking by the 
Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed: and that no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 


Seca the celebration of to-day we arrive at the cul- 

minating point in that series of festivals, in which 
the Church, year by year, traces the successive steps by 
which her own foundations were laid. She has followed 
our Blessed Lord through the progress of His earthly life, 
until that victory over death, which He gained on the 
Resurrection morn, was proved to be complete by the 
exaltation of His human nature to the right hand of 
God. And now she turns to look back with gratitude 
on the evidence afforded to-day, that the Captain of our 
salvation gained that victory, not for Himself, but for 
us. Having ascended up on high, He received gifts for 
men, and bestowed on His orphaned Church the 
presence of that other Comforter who was to abide with 
it for ever. With this gift He brought to completion 
the work which He descended on earth to perform, and 
inaugurated the commencement of the New Dispensation, 
the dispensation of the Spirit under which we live. It 
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was for these reasons that the ancient Christians 
regarded this as the climax of Christian feasts; that St. 
Chrysostom,* for instance, called it the metropolis of 
feasts, that he named it 7d téXos tav dya0Gv—the 
last in that catalogue of blessings for which we are 
bound to lift up our hearts in gratitude. It is true that 
now we do not bring our Christian year quite to a close 
here, and that on next Sunday another deeper mystery 
is made the object of our contemplation. But you will 
observe that we do not then commemorate any new 
fact in the Gospel history: we rather make a recapitula- 
tion of the inferences which we have drawn already 
from the facts which we commemorated before. Thus 
we combine those truths concerning the unity of God 
which are the foundation of the whole Jewish religion, 
with those truths concerning the dignity of the Saviour’s 
person which are suggested by every fact in His life 
that we have commemorated from His miraculous con- 
ception to His ascension into heaven; and also with 
those truths concerning the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
which are sufficiently taught by this fact alone that He 
was such that it was expedient the Saviour should go 
away in order that He should come:—that other 
Comforter was able to supply, and more than supply, 
the place of the Son of God. 

Since then the services of next Sunday are instituted, 
not to commemorate any event in the history of the 
work of our salvation, but rather something in order of 
thought antecedent to it all: since its office is to draw 
together into one focus beams of truth, each of which 
had been separately contemplated before; this is a case 


* Hom. II. De Sanct. Pent. vol. 1. p. 469, 
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in which the comparative recency of the feast does not 
prove the novelty of the doctrine celebrated in it. In 
fact, long before the institution of that feast, the truths 
which it makes the object of our thoughts had been 
separately defended,—each at its appropriate festival,— 
by the preachers of the Church; and, in particular, this 
day was that on which they were accustomed to contend 
against the Pneumatomachi, who denied the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost. I may therefore dismiss such contro- 
versy now, as, if necessary to be entered into at all, that 
which might more fitly be engaged in next Sunday, 
since it would seem as if to that day belongs the 
consideration of the person of the agent, to this day the 
consideration of the work which He performs. 

When we endeavour to realize in our minds the 
picture of the miracle of the day of Pentecost which we 
now commemorate,—the descent of the fiery tongues, 
the utterances in strange languages, the surprise of the 
listening crowd, each of whom heard in his own tongue 
in which he was born the wonderful works of God:— 
when we remember that scenes such as these were for 
some time the ordinary manifestations of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit: and when we reflect how completely 
all this has now passed away, and in what utter failure 
terminated the attempt of a wild fanaticism to revive it; 
it does seem hard to understand that it was this very 
dispensation of our own which was ushered in with 
such a display of miracles: hard to imagine that we 
have still present with us the abiding and the working 
of the very same Spirit, as real and as powerful as when 
He descended visibly in tongues of fire, and gave to 
those on whom He descended the power to speak with 
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tongues unknown to them before. It would seem as 
if a broad line of division separated the ancient Church 
from ours: as if either they were deceived by an 
enthusiasm to which we are superior; or, if their 
higher gifts were real, as if we had no interest in 
celebrating the bestowal of a gift in which we have not 
been made sharers,—the arrival of a Comforter who, 
instead of abiding for ever, remained but a few years 
with those to whom He was sent. It is because of this 
natural tendency of ours to separate altogether the 
miraculous gifts from the ordinary graces of the Holy 
Spirit, that I have chosen for my Text that passage in 
which St. Paul declares both to be but varied forms of 
the working of that one and the self-same Spirit who 
distributeth to every man severally as He will. 

There were in the Corinthian Church, when the 
Apostle wrote, some who prided themselves on the extent 
to which they had been endowed with these super- 
natural gifts of the Holy Ghost. It would seem as if 
those so endowed were known by the special name of 
mvevpattxol, or spiritual, since we find the Apostle 
saying, Ch. xiv. 37, “If any man think himself to be a 
prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things 
that I write unto you are the commandments of the 
Lord:” and it is possible at least, that the wep) tav 
mveupatex@y, with which this twelfth chapter begins, 
may be understood to refer to the same class of people. 
At all events the position taken up by the Apostle, and 
which he defends all through the first half of this 
twelfth chapter, is to deny that the Holy Spirit can be 
claimed as the exclusive possession of any one class of 
Christians. He is, on the contrary, the common heritage 
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of all. He manifests Himself in various forms indeed. 
To the completeness and to the perfect edification of 
the Church various offices are necessary, some of higher 
dignity, some less honourable. And to the discharge 
of these offices various gifts are necessary, all of which 
worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as He will. But whatever be the 
extent and the character of these gifts, all are His, those 
counted by men less honourable as well as those held in 
higher estimation. We are taught in the Text not only 
that the power of the Holy Ghost is needed to confer 
the possession of those gifts to which the name of 
spiritual gifts has been commonly reserved, but that 
even the very first steps in the Christian race could be 
taken only by the help of the same divine assistance. 
Every one of the Christian converts might feel that he 
possessed a principle of heaven-implanted life within 
him, and on contrasting his condition with his former 
state, when he was carried away to dumb idols even as 
he had been led, might know that he had passed from 
a state of death to a state of life. And of this life the 
Spirit of God is the only author. It was from Him 
they obtained grace to make the most ordinary pro- 
fession of Christianity, and own Jesus as their Lord: 
it was by Him they were preserved from yielding to 
the temptations to anathematize Jesus with which those 
without assailed them.* And the Apostle’s doctrine 
that the possession of the Holy Ghost is not the distin- 
guishing mark of some, but the covenanted right of all, 
is summed up in the thirteenth verse, “ By one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews 


* See Stanley’s Commentary on this passage. 
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or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; and have been 
all made to drink [or, perhaps, were all watered] into 
one Spirit.” When, then, we commemorate to-day the 
appearance of fiery tongues on the day of Pentecost, 
and when in doing so we maintain that the Paraclete, 
who then descended, has never abandoned His Church, 
and that He dwells among us as truly as He did then, 
it is an important confirmation of our position to be able 
to shew that the Church most highly endowed with 
miraculous gifts was instructed by the Apostle who 
himself spake with tongues more than they all, that 
all its members were baptized into one Spirit, and that 
it was as much His work to enable them to make open 
confession of their Lord, as if He enabled them to 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge, or to speak 
with the tongues of men and angels. It becomes then 
apparent that these miraculous forms of manifestation 
do not appertain to the essence of His presence, and 
therefore that the withdrawal of those miraculous 
powers implies no withdrawal of the presence of our 
heavenly Guide. This is the doctrine taught in the 
age of miracles itself, and not merely a modern notion 
invented to console Christians under the failure of loftier 
pretensions. In St. Paul’s other Epistles the same 
doctrine is taught, namely, that the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit is not the special endowment of some 
highly favoured class of Christians, but the common 
privilege of every one who has been vitally united to 
Christ. Without this he acknowledges none as Christ’s:— 
“Tf any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His.” And it is only through this gift that they who 
have been baptized into the name of Christ, are enabled 
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to bear those fruits of holiness without which they 
cannot be His disciples :—‘‘ Not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to His mercy 
He saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost; which He shed on us 
abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that 
being justified by His grace, we should be made heirs 
according to the hope of eternal life.” And, again, 
writing to the Corinthian Church, and describing the 
sins which had formerly prevailed among them, he 
says, “‘ And such were some of you, but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 
These and such like passages which abound in the 
Epistles justify us in asserting that though the Holy 
Spirit no longer manifests His presence in the same 
form in which the Apostolic age experienced it, His 
presence still remains as the life of the Church; since 
still it is only through His power that each member of 
it can obtain victory over sin, and be adorned with 
that holiness without which no man can see the Lord. 
To the testimony of Scripture we might add the testi- 
mony of our own experience, since we can all convince 
ourselves that our own frail nature cannot in its own 
strength resist the many temptations which assail it, 
and that our sole safeguard against these dangers lies 
in invoking to our aid the strength of One mightier 
than we. 

The practical duties which arise out of the fact that 
the Spirit of God is the agent in the work of our 
sanctification are so obvious that none can mistake 
them; yet in this case, as in many others, it happens 
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that while everything has been revealed which concerns 
our duty and our practice, speculative questions may be 
started, to which we may not find it so easy to give an 
answer. For instance, the question may be proposed, In 
what respect differs the gift of the Holy Spirit which is 
the distinguishing mark of the Christian Dispensation, 
from those gifts of the Holy Spirit which were bestowed 
before the day of Pentecost, and even before the appear- 
ance of our Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh? If we take 
single texts, we might be led to infer that the working 
of the Holy Ghost in the hearts of men was altogether 
a new thing when this precious gift was bestowed at 
the glorification of Jesus. The text in the seventh 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John will at once occur 
to you:—* This spake He of the Spirit which they that 
believe on Him should receive; for the Holy Ghost 
was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” So likewise, the very promise of the 
Paraclete was made in terms which shew that the gift 
then promised was something not enjoyed before :—“ It 
is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you, but if 
I depart I will send Him unto you.” The very terms 
of this promise imply that the gift bestowed to supply 
the presence of the Saviour must be something different 
from anything they had enjoyed before; must be 
something which they should not have received if He 
had not departed. For it could not be expedient for 
them that their Lord should depart, if, in losing Him, 
they were to receive nothing but either what they had 
already, or what they would equally possess if He 
were not to leave them. Yet difficulties seem to arise 
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when we attempt to define in what sense St. John 
says that “the Holy Ghost was not yet.” We must 
admit that the Holy Ghost inspired the Prophets and 
holy men of old, as well as the Apostles of our Lord. 


The Scriptures of the Old Testament are as explicitly ' 


declared to have been given by His inspiration as 
those of the New; for St. Peter tells us that “the 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” And so the sweet psalmist of Israel 
declares concerning himself, ‘The Spirit of the Lord 
spake by me, and His word was in my tongue.” 
Again, the prophetic utterances recorded in the New 
Testament, antecedent to the day of Pentecost, are also 
ascribed to Him. Thus, when Elizabeth heard the 
salutation of Mary, and the babe leaped in her womb, 
we are told by St. Luke that Elizabeth was “ filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” And her husband Zacharias, 
on the circumcision of John the Baptist, we are likewise 
told, “‘ was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied.” 
It follows then, that the gift bestowed on the day of 
Pentecost was not that of what we may call ordinary 
prophetic inspiration, since this gift was possessed by 
the Church before. 

Shall we say, then, that the fulfilment of our Lord’s 
promise was contained in that outward and visible 
manifestation of the presence of the Comforter, when 
the fiery tongues gave outward token of His presence, 
and the gift of languages made it instantaneously 
manifest that His recipients had been endued with 
power from on high? It is so that many interpreters of 
Scripture have explained those words in St. John, “ The 
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Holy Ghost was not yet.” They say that these words 
relate only to the manner of His being given; since 
although always invisibly present with those who are 
partakers of grace, it was only on the day of Pentecost 
that He came with a visible sign, only then was He so 
given that all must confess that He was given; for in 
no former passage do we read that assemblies of men 
having received the Holy Ghost spake with tongues 
of all nations. And St. Augustine uses as an illustra- 
tion the case of our Lord Himself, in whom the Holy 
Spirit had dwelt from His birth, but at His Baptism 
was first seen to descend on Him in bodily form.* 
There are, however, two principal objections to this 
explanation. ‘The first is, that outward signs of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost were manifested in the Old 
-Dispensation as well as in ours. I need only refer you 
to the narrative in the eleventh chapter of Numbers, where 
the Lord came down in a cloud, and bestowed the gift of 
the Spirit on the seventy elders,—a gift accompanied 
with immediate outward manifestations of its presence, 
since Eldad and Medad, who were not with the rest, 
yet displayed in the camp that they too had been 
recipients of the same endowment. So in like manner, 
when we are told that the Spirit of God came upon 
the messengers of Saul, and upon Saul himself, and 
caused them to prophesy; however different in degree 
the gift bestowed may have been from that which 


* Tract. in Johannis Evang. vol. 11., p. 527, and Liber de - 
Divers. Quest. Qu. 62, vol. v1., p. 38, cited by Hare in note H 
to his ‘‘Mission of the Comforter ;”” a note which contains a very 
full account of the answers given by divines, ancient and modern, 
to the question discussed in this Sermon. 
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was afterwards communicated by the laying on of the 
Apostles’ hands, there seems to have been such a resem- 
blance in kind as forbids us to say that the latter was 
wholly new and unprecedented. But the more formid- 
able objection to our placing in these outward signs the 
distinction between the enjoyment of the presence: of 
the Holy Spirit, under the Old and New Dispensations, 
consists in this, that we thus place the distinction in what 
we must confess to have been temporary and transient. 
If, when the Evangelist says, “the Holy Ghost was not 
yet,” he only means the gift of tongues was not yet 
bestowed; and if we are thus led to look to this gift 
of tongues as the fulfilment of our Lord’s promise to 
console His disciples for His own departure, with the 
presence of another Comforter: then since we no longer 
enjoy those miraculous gifts; since the presence of 
the Holy Spirit with us is manifested by no outward 
signs, and can be discerned only by the fruits of 
holiness which He produces, it would follow that we 
have fallen back into the condition of those under the 
Old Dispensation, and that the promise of another 
Comforter has no significance and no fulfilment for 
us. If we place, as some others have done, this 
special gift of the Holy Spirit in the possession of 
other miraculous powers in addition to the gift of 
tongues, the same objections apply; to which may be 
added that the disciples even before our Lord’s as- 
cension were enabled to perform miracles, doubtless 
‘by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

But what every Christian will most naturally think 
of naming as the fulfilment of our Lord’s promise 
of another Comforter is the presence of the Spirit of 
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Holiness in his heart, drawing up his affections to 
high and heavenly things, enabling him to do battle 
with the evil tendencies of his nature, and filling him 
with the love and fear of God. This is indeed a 
precious gift; one not limited to any class of Christians, 
but one which must be in some degree possessed by 
all who deserve the name; a gift which we can under- 
stand it would be expedient for us to gain, even by 
the withdrawal of our Saviour’s bodily presence from 
this earth, supposing that it could not be otherwise 
obtained. Yet when we interpret our Lord’s promise 
of a Comforter with reference to these which may be 
called the ordinary sanctifying graces of the Holy Spirit, 
we do not escape all difficulty. We have seen already 
that we must interpret that promise of a Comforter 
with reference to some gift which was not possessed 
before; some gift which would not have been bestowed 
as long as our Lord remained on earth. Now can it 
be said with reference to these ordinary sanctifying 
graces of the Holy Spirit, that before the day of Pen- 
tecost the Holy Ghost was not yet given? We have 
only to open almost anywhere the Book of Psalms, 
and examine these records of the spiritual life of one 
under the Old Dispensation, and do we find it so un- 
like our own as it inevitably must have been on the 
hypothesis that the sanctifying grace of the Holy 
Spirit was unknown to him? Nay, we find his 
experience a counterpart of ours. These Psalms have 
been universally adopted by the Christian Church, 
as giving adequate expression to a Christian’s emo- 
tions in every part of his spiritual course. Take, 
for instance, the confession of the penitent imploring 
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restoration to the joy which sin had banished from > 
him, and hear him petitioning,—“ Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me. Cast me not away from Thy presence, and 
take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. Restore unto 
me the joy of Thy salvation, and uphold me with 
Thy free Spirit.” Does this language seem in any 
respect to come short of that which would be used 
by a Christian who knew that the Blessed Spirit of 
God was the sole source of his sanctification? Nor 
can we confine this influence of the Holy Spirit under. 
the Old Dispensation to the case of eminent saints, such 
as David. In the ninth chapter of Nehemiah, the 
twentieth verse, in the confession made by the Levites, 
one of the chief privileges which they enumerate as 
enjoyed by the people of Israel is, “Thou gavest also 
Thy good Spirit to instruct them.” And in the 
sixty-third of Isaiah, the tenth verse, this is men- 
tioned as that which aggravated the rebellions of the 
children of Israel, and which gave a deeper dye to 
their ingratitude, “They rebelled and vexed His Holy 
Spirit.” 

But, indeed, apart from any Scripture testimony, 
we might be led to the same conclusion. We must 
surely believe that in the four thousand years or more 
which preceded the coming of Christ, there lived many 
holy men who walked with God while they trod this 
earth, and who have sat down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of God. Holiness 
they must have obtained, for “without holiness no man 
can see the Lord.” And by what power did they ob- 
tain it? Was it in the strength of their own fallen 
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nature that they obtained victory over sin? Did they 
find their natural powers sufficient to effect that purifi- 
cation of the heart and spirit, which we own that our 
powers, without divine grace, are inadequate to accom- 
plish?'I think we can come to no other conclusion 
but that then, as well as now, whatever holy desires, 
good counsels, or just works were found in any man, 
could not be supposed to be the natural fruits of his 
corrupt nature, but must be ascribed to no less powerful 
agency than that of the Eternal Spirit of God. Finally, 
the New Testament proves that the Holy Spirit was 
known to the Apostles and enjoyed by them, even 
before the day of Pentecost, though His mode of 
operation was different afterwards from what it had 
been before :— Even the Spirit of Truth,” saith our 
Lord, “whom the world cannot receive because it 
seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him, but ye know 
Him ; for He dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” 

The difficulty then recurs, in what are we to place 
that distinguishing presence of the Holy Spirit which 
was bestowed on the Christian Church in compensation 
for the withdrawal of her Lord? If we place it in 
His miraculous gifts, these were not wholly absent from 
the Old Dispensation, nor have they been continued 
without interruption in the New. If we place it in His 
ordinary graces, we seem to be obliged to deny to 
the holy men of old time something essential to the 
spiritual life and to salvation. 

Dr. Newman appears to me not so much to solve, 
as to re-state this difficulty, when he places the distinction, 
as he does in one of his Sermons,* in the fruits of the 


* Vol. 111, Sermon 18. 
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Christian Sacraments. For the question which we 
are discussing is not affected by any differences of 
opinion as to the means by which grace is conveyed 
under the Christian Dispensation. The question is, 
What is there over and above what was enjoyed under 
the Old Dispensation, which is communicated under 
the Dispensation in which we live, communicated by 
the means appointed under our Dispensation, whatever 
these may be? If Dr. Newman were asked what are 
the fruits of the Christian Sacraments, and if he were 
to reply, The pardon of sin, the increase of faith, 
love, purity and other graces;—these are blessings 
which must in some form or other have been bestowed 
on every one received into the Redeemer’s Kingdom, 
whether he lived before or after His coming in the 
flesh. And if, when asked what more Sacraments convey, 
he is obliged to have recourse to vague metaphors to 
which no distinct idea can be attached, then his 
answer amounts to pronouncing our present question 
insoluble: that is to say, he tells us that there is some 
poimt in which, as no doubt we are piously bound 
to believe, our privileges surpass those of the former 
Dispensation, but that what is the exact nature of 
that privilege we have no faculties to conceive. And this 
indeed is Dr. Newman’s own account of the conclusion 
he arrives at. He says, “The gift is denoted in 
Scripture by the vague and mysterious term ‘glory ;’ 
and all the descriptions we can give of it can only, 
and should only, run out into a mystery.” Happy 
for us that the question we are discussing is one on 
which we need not be dissatisfied with such an answer 
as this, even if we could find no better one. It is 
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enough for us thankfully to acknowledge and prayer- 
fully to use the great and precious blessings which God 
has bestowed on us through Christ; and if we cannot 
tell in what those blessings transcend the foretaste of 
those blessings bestowed also through Christ on those 
who lived before His coming, yet their gain is no 
loss of ours, and we suffer no detriment, in however 
large measure there may be reason to think that gifts 
were bestowed on them. 

But we are not wholly unable to discern several 
marked distinctions between the spiritual condition 
of the men of old time and our own;—some of them 
distinctions perhaps rather of degree than of kind, 
but others of a more fundamental character. The 
late excellent Bishop Heber, in his Bampton Lectures 
on the subject we are now considering, gives an 
answer to the question before us, which, though we 
cannot accept it as complete, yet contains much valuable 
truth. He points out that the Son of God is the 
object, not the teacher of the Christian faith; that He did 
not bear testimony of Himself; and that He left to 
the subsequent doctrine and illumination of the 
Paraclete to record and explain those awful dispen- 
sations whereby He triumphed over death and _ hell. 
This is proved, for instance, by the ignorance which, till 
the advent of the Holy Ghost, the chosen followers 
of our Lord displayed as to the nature of their Master’s 
Kingdom. It is thus again “that the doctrine of the 
atonement, which is expressed with such precision and 
copiousness in the Epistles of St. Paul and St. John, 
is conveyed in our Saviour’s own language by scattered 
hints, and through the darkness of prophecy and 
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parable. It is thus that our Lord disclaims, as 
alien from the purpose of His coming, that abolition 
of the Mosaic Law which was nevertheless among 
the most important of the changes which since His 
decease, and in consequence of His sacrifice, have taken 
place in the practice of His followers.” The admission 
of the Gentiles to the covenant of Grace was the 
subject of express revelation to St. Peter from the 
Spirit of God, while from the same Spirit St. Paul 
professes to have Jearned the abrogation of the Mosaic 
covenant. The Holy Ghost was then “the Hierophant 
of the Christian mysteries, the Dispenser of universal 
pardon, which Jesus had purchased with His blood: 
the Herald to mankind by means of the Prophets 
and Apostles of that better covenant of Grace which 
was to supersede the fleshly ordinances of Sinai.” 
That such discoveries as these were sufficient to comfort 
and compensate the followers of Jesus for the departure 
of their Lord is apparent from the effect on them of 
the illustrious hopes to which their eyes were thence- 
forward opened. “They no more looked forward with 
mistaken and painful anxiety to the restitution of a 
national greatness which their countrymen were unfit 
alike to maintain and to enjoy. No more did they 
contemplate their Master as the Sovereign of a great 
indeed but not unbounded empire. They beheld Him 
seated on the throne of Omnipotence itself, confining 
‘in His invincible grasp the keys of death and of hell, 
and worshipped by all the countless multitude of those 
whom His blood had ransomed from the grave.” And 
so from thenceforward we find “that the very temper 
of the Apostles’ souls was changed ; that they thenceforth 
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no more shrunk back in terror from the fulfilment of 
their arduous ministry; no more lamented their de- 
parted Lord; no more shut their doors in selfish 
timidity from the notice or displeasure of their country- 
men; that they, from that moment, rejoiced under 
affliction, and glorified God that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame in the cause of Christ.” If 
indeed we look at the change which took place in the 
Apostles of our Lord,—a change, both as to their 
spiritual knowledge of the things of God, and as to their 
power to act on that knowledge—we find enough to 
correspond adequately to the loftiest descriptions that 
could have been given of the benefits to be derived 
from the coming of the Paraclete. 

But it is when the Prelate whom I have been quoting 
comes to speak of the corresponding benefits derived by 
the Church since the Apostles’ days that his explanation 
seems to me to be inadequate. For he confines these 
benefits to the advantage derived to the Church from 
the Scriptures of the New Testament: and concludes 
that it is by the revelation of the Christian covenant, 
and by the preservation of the knowledge communicated 
to the ancient Church in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, that the Holy Ghost has manifested, and, as 
the Vicar and Successor of Christ, continues to manifest 
His protecting care of Christianity. I own that this 
view seems open to the objection that it represents the 
distinguishing work of the Holy Spirit as something’ 
past and gone: for though it is certainly true that the 
facts once revealed, do, when recorded by the pen of 
inspiration, remain for the permanent edification of the 
Church of Christ in every age; yet this inspired record 
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having been now made and completed, a representation 
which confines itself to the contemplation of this past 
revelation, scarcely answers to the conception which the 
Scriptures lead us to form of the Holy Spirit as the 
ever present Guide of His Church. 

Let us bear in memory however that with regard 
to the Apostles themselves the work of the Comforter 
was not merely to make new revelations, but also to 
“bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever 
Jesus had said unto them.” Doubtless many an un- 
heeded saying of His, many a word imperfectly 
comprehended, started afterwards to their minds with 
new force and significance after they had been en- 
dued with power from on high. The Evangelist 
tells us that they understood not at the time the 
significance of even-their own actions—“ these things 
understood not His disciples at the first: but when 
Jesus was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of Him, and that they had done 
these things unto Him.” So likewise we are not to 
limit the Holy Spirit’s work to His putting on record 
once for all the truths which it was His office to reveal. 
It is He who likewise makes the written Word come 
home with power to the heart of the Christian, and 
who causes those things which have been long indolently 
acquiesced in as speculative truths to be felt as practical 
realities, endued with life-giving power. And we can 
now perceive how great a difference in the spiritual 
condition of those under the Old Dispensation and under 
the New, results from this new class of facts, which the 
Holy Spirit first revealed, and which He still continues 
to teach His people. You remember how Bishop 
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Butler, when he is shewing how very much more Chris- 
tianity is than a mere republication of natural religion, 
points out that every new fact made known to us 
brings with it at once a new train of duties. The 
facts which the Paraclete has revealed not only do this, 
but they present us with new hopes, with new and 
most powerful motives. The ceremonies of the Levitical 
ritual did indeed witness of Christ; but we have no 
reason to think that the mass of those who lived under 
that Dispensation understood what those rites prefigured. 
They complied with the precepts of the Law because 
they were commanded, but without entering into 
their deeper meaning. Clouds also hung over the ter- 
mination of their own course; the expectation of im- 
mortality being with them rather a pious hope than 
a revealed certainty. If we consider all the practical 
lessons which may be elicited from the one fact that 
Jesus died for us, died to redeem us from the curse 
of sin, died te bring us to Himself that we should be 
for ever with Him: we can be at no loss to understand 
what important advantages we enjoy over those to 
whom all this was unknown. 

Further, another mark which distinguishes our Dis- 
pensation from that which preceded it, is, the degree 
in which we are enabled to realize the immediate 
presence of our Lord. In the former times, when His 
presence was localized, and some one spot selected 
for the especial manifestation of His glory, then He 
was felt to be as it were a God afar off, one before 
whom it was necessary for men to come to present 
themselves, but who was not felt to be ever with 
them. Now all prerogative of one place above another 
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has been abolished. Even the bodily form of our 
Lord has ceased to tread this earth, which it could 
not do without making that place which for the time 
He occupied the centre of the world’s devotion. In 
lieu of this we have held out to us, as the Christian’s 
covenanted privilege, the gift of vital spiritual union 
with our risen Lord, with whom we can hold communion 
unfettered by any restrictions of time or place. We 
are thus admitted to a higher privilege, and brought 
within an inner circle of relationship. 

Lastly, I would observe that even though under the 
Old Dispensation the Holy Ghost was the author of all 
the holiness which was found under it, it still makes an 
important difference, that He is now, as we have no 
reason to believe He was then, the known recognized 
Author of that holiness, from Whom help is sought in 
every hour of temptation. 

It is astonishing how prone we are to forget our 
obligations to God for any of His ordinary gifts, and 
if we receive any thing from Him in due and regular 
course, to forget that it is from Him that we receive 
it at all. Thus nothing is more common than to suppose 
that it does God honour if we acknowledge that we 
can do no good thing by our own powers, and that 
it is only by the strength of His Spirit we can over- 
come sin. It is common to overlook how much 
arrogance there is in the supposed humility with which 
we disclaim all excellence in our own powers. Our 
own powers! what powers have we of our own? 
Unfallen nature and grace are alike God’s work. The 
glory of God is equally displayed whether, as may 
be the case with His angels, the nature He gave 
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them at their creation has remained unimpaired, and 
has proved sufficient to enable them to do His will; 
or whether, as in our case, He supplies the weakness 
of a fallen nature by the power of His grace. But 
the highest angel is as dependant on God as ourselves. 
With him too, boasting is excluded; he has nothing 
that he has not received. What results from the manner 
in which strength to please God is communicated to us, 
is not dependence, but a sense of dependence. We 
who, if furnished at once with powers which needed 
no reinforcement, would be in danger of forgetting Him, 
are kept looking to Him for daily supplies of the 
Spirit of His Grace, and are thus brought into that 
frame of humble reliance on Him, of felt dependence 
on Him, of constant seeking for communion with Him, 
which is most favourable to our spiritual advancement. 
Under the Old Dispensation, though we believe the Holy 
Spirit to be equally the Author of all holiness, yet in 
so far as He was not recognised to be so, and in so 
far as the dependence on Him was not felt,—in so far, 
it seems to me that in that Dispensation they came 
short of the essential distinction between the system of 
nature and the system of grace. 

It is impossible to conclude this discussion, as to the 
greatness of the privileges we enjoy beyond what was 
vouchsafed to God’s chosen people of old, without 
remarking how greatly our responsibility is enhanced 
by every additional privilege we enjoy.. Every benefit 
conferred brings with it deeper condemnation if it be 
not used as the Giver designed it. And so the Gospel 
itself which is a savour of life to them that are saved, 
is to them that perish a savour of death unto death. 
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Remember then those words of awful warning, with 
which the Apostle closes his comparison of Jewish and 
Christian privileges, “He that despised Moses’. law 
died without mercy under two or three witnesses: of 
how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and hath counted the blood of the Covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite unto the Spirit of Grace?” 
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INTELLECTUAL CAUSES OF SCEPTICISM. 


EccLestastEs xii. 13, 14, 


‘*Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God and 
keep His commandments; for this is the whole duty of man. 
For God shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” 

eae by themselves, the words I have read 
present no difficulty; they express those views of 

our obligations and their sanctions which are ad- 

mitted as elementary religious truths by all who are 
called by the name of Christ. But if we take these 
words in the order in which they are found, as summing 
up the results of the treatise to which they form the 
conclusion, we may find some difficulty in tracing the 
connection between this conclusion and the premises 
from which it is drawn. For if we were to take 
isolated passages from this book of Heclesiastes, and 
separate them from the rest, we might make it appear 
that the tendency of the writer’s reasonings was to 

a result precisely the opposite of that which the Text 

expresses. We could quote passages which seem to 

describe in the most gloomy language of despair the 
utter vanity of our existence here; which regard human 
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life, not as we look upon it,—the precious seed-time of 
a harvest, whose fruits shall abide for eternity,— but, 
on the contrary, merely as a wearisome and purposeless 
repetition of ceaseless, unavailing toil, of trials of 
unsatisfying pleasures, all of which are in a few years 
completely blotted out and forgotten, leaving the same 
round to be trodden by the steps of a new generation. 
He complains that whatever differences characterize the 
life of man, wisdom or folly, righteousness or wicked- 
ness, the end of all is the same, “ As it happeneth to 
the fool, so it happeneth even to me; and why was 
I then more wise? Then I said in my heart, that this 
also is vanity. For there is no remembrance of the 
wise more than of the fool for ever; seeing that which 
now is in the days to come shall all be forgotten. And 
how dieth the wise man? as the fool.” And again, 
“ All things come alike to all: there is one event to 
the righteous and to the wicked; to the good and to 
the clean, and to the unclean; to him that sacrificeth, 
and to him that sacrificeth not: as is the good, so is the 
sinner; and he that sweareth, as he that feareth an 
oath.” And finally, there are passages which seem to 
represent the end of this mortal existence as the 
absolute end of all our joys and sorrows. ‘That which 
befalleth the sons of men, befalleth beasts; even one 
thing befalleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth the 
other; yea they have all one breath; so that a man 
hath no pre-eminence above a beast: for all is vanity. 
All go unto one place: all are of the dust, and all turn 
to dust again. The living know that they shall die: 
but the dead know not any thing, neither have they any 
more a reward; for the memory of them is forgotten. 
K2 
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Also their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now 
perished; neither have they any more a portion for 
ever in any thing that is done under the sun. What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest.” 

It would be unfair to judge of the purpose of the 
work solely from such passages as I have read, because 
we find running through the Book a connected chain 
of other passages, all professing the same belief in 
future judgment and retribution which is declared in 
his formal conclusion at the end:—“TI said in mine 
heart, God shall judge the righteous and the wicked; 
for there is a time [a time of judgment doubtless] there 
for every purpose and for every work. Though a 
sinner do evil an hundred times, and his days be pro- 
longed, yet surely I know that it shall be well with 
them that fear God, which fear before Him: but it 
shall not be well with the wicked, neither shall he pro- 
long his days, which are as a shadow, because he 
feareth not before God.” And, to quote in proof of 
the same one more familiar Text, “ Rejoice, O young 
man, in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes: but know thou, that 
for all these things God will bring thee into judgment.” 
And, finally, the words of the Text, proclaiming a 
future recompense for every secret work, whether it 
be good or evil, evidently point to a scene of ultimate 
and complete retribution, such as no one can pretend 
actually takes place in this life. Unless therefore we 
imagine the writer to have deliberately contradicted 
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himself, we are compelled to consider the passages of 
an opposite tendency which I have read, as expressing 
either the arguments of an objector, or else’ the 
doubts and perplexities felt at times by the writer 
himself, but which his confidence in the justice and 
goodness of God enabled him to surmount. However 
fully any one may acknowledge the inspiration of every 
writer of the Canon, it by no means follows that he is 
compelled to maintain that a revelation of divine truth 
was made in equal measure to all. In the dispensation 
of God’s providence, the communication of religious 
knowledge has been progressive—like “light shining 
more and more unto the perfect day.” Prophets of old 
earnestly desired to look into those things which are 
exposed to the view of the least in the Gospel Dispensa- 
tion; and searched diligently into the meaning of those 
dark sayings of their own, which the light of subsequent 
revelations enables us with ease to interpret. In par- 
ticular, the revelation of life and immortality, which 
the Gospel has so fully brought to light, has removed 
some of the perplexities that most painfully disturbed 
thoughtful minds under the Old Dispensation. The 
occasional temporal adversity of the servants of God, 
the apparent triumph of the ungodly, were things which 
they saw with wonder and impatience. Many of the 
Psalms are full of earnest expostulations, and prayers 
that God would justify in the sight of men that faith 
in His supremacy which, in spite of the contrary aspect 
of earthly vicissitudes, His servants continued to hold. 
And these difficulties, arising out of the distribution 
of temporal happiness and misery, so often apparently 
irrespective of the deserts of men, or even contrary 
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to what we conceive it ought to be, form the main 
subject of the Book of Job, aud occupy a great part 
of this very Book of Ecclesiastes. And we meet there, 
far more sparingly than we should expect, that solution 
of those difficulties which at once presents itself to us, 
namely, the certainty of that judgment when all shall 
be adjusted, and God shall reward every man according 
to his works. 

I do not say that this solution is nowhere to be 
met with in the Books to which I refer. But the very 
perplexity caused by the imperfections of earthly 
retribution is sufficient proof that those who felt this 
perplexity had no firm grasp of that revelation of life 
eternal, the reception of which has removed every 
difficulty on this subject. Ever since Jesus by death 
overcame death, and burst the portals of the tomb, 
we who believe that He was but the first-fruits of 
them that slept, that He shall come again in the 
clouds of heaven, and bring with Him those who 
sleep in Jesus,—we who believe this have ceased 
to feel any embarrassment at the temporal prosperity 
of the wicked. Instead of envying their short-lived 
happiness, we look on it with the kind of pitying awe 
with which we might contemplate prisoners, under 
sentence of death, yet occupying their short re- 
mainder of life in attempts to drown thought in 
boisterous merriment. The very fact then that the 
stumbling-block, which, more than any other specula- 
tive difficulty, caused the feet fof those of old time 
well nigh to slip, was that “they were envious of the 
foolish when they saw the prosperity of the wicked ;””— 
is alone sufficient to prove that, before the revelation 
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made by our Blessed Lord Himself, the doctrine of 
the Resurrection of the just and of the unjust, and of a 
consequent eternal judgment, did not occupy in the 
minds of pious men the same place among unquestioned 
truths which it holds in our own convictions. The 
conclusion that it shall surely in the end be well with 
them that fear the Lord, is one which they seem to 
have arrived at by an effort of faith,—faith resting 
on the conviction of the power of God, and on that 
knowledge of His goodness and justice which their 
own moral nature revealed to them, rather than on any 
more distinct revelation of the way in which He would 
make His cause to triumph. 

We do not derogate from the inspiration of any 
_ writer of the Old Testament, when we refuse to 
endeavour to force his words so as to convey a more 
express declaration of Gospel truths than their natural 
meaning suggests. Hach was only empowered to 
communicate those truths which God had revealed to 
him. Each could say, “The word that God putteth 
into my mouth, that will I speak.” And if, as all must 
confess, God’s whole system of revelation is a progres- 
sive one, we must not be surprised if we find in the 
earlier portions of it intimations rather than .express 
declarations of those great truths which in the fulness 
of time were disclosed. Does then that earlier un- 
developed teaching contain no lesson for us who rejoice 
in the light of a fuller revelation? Is it as completely 
superseded for us as the method of some early scientific 
work, valuable in its time, but rendered useless to us 
by the subsequent progress of discovery ? No, there is 
vitality in every part of this Divine Book; and that 
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instruction and consolation which were administered to 
supply the wants of one generation, constantly find in 
each succeeding generation some answering wants which 
recognize in the same a fitting and effectual remedy. 
It might seem that those passages which I read in the 
beginning to-day, and which take so gloomy and despair- 
ing a view of human life, contain little that is edifying 
to us: yet I believe that we may derive most instructive 
lessons from this inspired record of the doubts and 
difficulties of a thoughtful mind of old; and from seeing 
how—apparently without being in possession of any 
such satisfactory solution of these difficulties as could 
content his intellect—his heart taught him that surely 
it shall be well with them that fear God, and that the 
conclusion of the whole matter is, that to fear God and 
keep His commandments is the whole duty of man. 
We too have intellectual difficulties to struggle with, 
not perhaps the same as his, yet to some minds not 
less formidable. Direct answers to these difficulties, 
more or less satisfying, are accessible to all of us; but 
it may happen that, while our understanding is still 
wandering perplexed, our heart may, by a shorter way, 
arrive at the goal. The subject, then, which the portion 
of Scripture we have been examining suggests to me 
for our consideration to-day, is the intellectual difficulties 
of our religion; and I desire, with humble prayer for 
the blessing of God’s Holy Spirit, who is our guide 
to truth, to speak briefly of the causes of scepticism ; 
the duties of one dissatisfied with the evidence of our 
religion ; and the remedies for his perplexities. 

Among the causes of a sceptical spirit I may assign 
the first place to that natural reaction against authority, 
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which results when the understanding is first emancipated 
from the control that restrained its free exercise during 
the years of earlier youth. Authority is the guide of 
childhood. During our first years, our mental faculties 
are wholly incompetent to the independent discovery 
of truth; but, in recompense, we are perfectly willing 
to accept information from others. ‘There is in the 
child no prejudice, no reluctance to be taught. He is 
quite content to take his opinions upon trust. And 
accordingly it is thus that during our boyhood we have 
formed opinions on the most important subjects. If we 
have learned to use arguments, we rather follow the 
chain of argument presented to us by others, than frame 
any for ourselves. But the time comes when this 
reasoning at second-hand no longer suffices us. As we 
acquire the power of thinking for ourselves, we become 
also desirous to do so. And it seldom happens but that 
in the process we begin to doubt of what we had hitherto 
regarded as indisputable truths. Wise indeed must have 
been the instructors of that young man who, when he 
arrives at years to form a correct judgment, finds that 
he has no opinions to reject, no errors to forsake, no 
prejudices to unlearn. As he discovers the authority 
which had heretofore served for his guide to be far 
from infallible, the foundation is undermined on which 
the whole superstructure of his belief had been raised. 
He must again submit to examination all that had 
before passed current with him for truth, and he must 
decide for himself whether or not it admits of sufficient 
proof. And in this process he is peculiarly liable to 
error from the reaction against authority of which I 
spoke. Having detected the weakness of the grounds 
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of his belief, he is tempted to infer that the belief itself 
is probably erroneous. His attention is likely to be 
arrested by objections to what he formerly received, 
which strike him from their novelty; while there is 
comparatively little to excite curiosity in the argu- 
ments in favour of those truths with which he is already 
familiar. Besides, as it cannot be supposed that his 
instructors were infallible, he will be likely, as his under- 
standing expands, to be forcibly struck by their errors, 
to discover that there were important truths which they 
have shut their eyes to, or wilfully kept in the back- 
ground; and he will often be likely to be disgusted 
at the prejudice and unfairness with which they repel 
the arguments in favour of what he begins to see 
is undoubted truth. So it is that, even from a spirit 
of fair play, his feelmgs become enlisted in favour 
of the truths which his instructors have rejected, while 
nothing occurs to prepossess him equally in favour of the 
truths which they hold; and so it often happens that 
his views become as one-sided, though in the op- 
posite direction, as the views of those who instructed 
him. So, in politics, we may often observe the sons 
of men high in the ranks of one party themselves 
enlisting in the opposite party: and it is notorious that 
some of the most distinguished of those who in late 
years fell away to Romanism had been brought up in 
the school the most violently hostile to the papal claims. 
It is true that the majority usually retain to the end 
the prejudices with which they were imbued in early 
youth; but this is because these prejudices are suffi- 
cient to prevent them from enquiring into the subject 
for themselves at all. With those more active minds 
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who venture to reopen the question of the correct- 
ness of the decisions which their instructors have 
handed down to them, the bias is decidedly agaznst the 
doctrine of their teachers. They are proud to think 
for themselves, and they cannot feel that they are doing 
so as long as they are merely echoing the thoughts of 
others. Small praise or glory is to be won by anyone 
by giving in his adhesion to opinions already established 
without his help, in comparison of what may be gained 
by an able assault on these opinions: just as a man 
looking for distinction will often find that he can gain 
it on easier terms, if, instead of joining the predominant 
party of which he could be but an undistinguished 
member, he goes over to some weaker body which 
will hail with gratitude his accession to their cause, 
and be willing to reward his services by giving him 
a foremost place in their ranks. 

I have said so much in explanation of some of the 
causes favourable to the growth of a spirit of scepticism 
in the minds of those who investigate the truth of the 
religion in which they had been brought up, even if 
they set out with a sincere desire to arrive at the truth. 
But we cannot assume that this is always the case. 
Many, in the pride of intellectual dexterity, fall into a 
habit of arguing for argument’s sake,—a habit than 
which none can be more unfavourable to the discovery 
of truth. Great pleasure attends the exercise of our 
intellectual powers, as well as of all our other faculties. 
God has annexed this pleasure to them as a stimulus 
to us to exercise them ; but this often begets a temptation 
to exercise those faculties for the sake of the pleasure 
attending them, and not to be content with the legiti- 
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mate employment of them. ‘The temptation which 
induces the glutton to eat, not for the purpose of 
sustaining nature, but for that of gratifying his palate ; 
which urges the drunkard to enjoy the excitement 
produced by intoxicating liquors to a degree greater 
than that in which it can be healthfully indulged, is 
the very same sort of temptation which induces men 
to employ their reasoning powers, not for their legitimate 
object,—the attainment of truth,—but merely to display 
their own ingenuity in the exercise of them. And, 
as in other cases the Author of our nature visits with 
a penalty this abuse of our natural powers, and the 
faculties thus ill-treated become less able to discharge 
their proper functions, so it is here. He who delights 
in the skilful maintaining of paradoxes, and in making 
the worse appear the better reason, is likely to be- 
come indifferent to truth, and himself to mistake an 
ingenious paradox for a convincing argument. I need 
not stop to point out how other motives, such as the 
love of superiority, the desire of applause, and so forth, 
conspire to aggravate the dangers already enumerated. 
Suffice it to say that all together have such power to 
mislead, that many who, disdaining to follow blindly 
the guidance of their instructors, have resolved to strike 
out a path to truth for themselves, have ended by 
deviating far more widely from the truth than the 
guides whom they have rejected. Many have forsaken 
for palpable falsehood the truths in which they have 
been brought up. Many have rejected the authority 
which their earlier years reverenced, only to surrender 
their understanding to other guides far less worthy of 
their confidence, and voluntarily to bow under the yoke 
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of an authority far more tyrannical than that which 
they had shaken off. And many again have pur- 
sued the practice of questioning every thing until they 
have sunk into incurable scepticism. 

How then are we to guard against these dangers? 
Must we call on you, as the advocates of indiscriminate 
assent to authority would have us do, to abandon all 
exercise of your private judgment on account of the 
disastrous consequences to which its abuse has often led ? 
Must we call on you to stifle the longings of your 
nature after independent investigation, to repel every 
doubt as sinful, and to struggle to preserve that child- 
like readiness of belief which led you in early years 
to give an easy assent to every doctrine propounded 
by your instructors? Scripture certainly gives no 
warrant for such a course of proceeding. While it 
admonishes us “ in malice to be children,” it exhorts us 
“in understanding to be men.” Ours is a religion which 
constantly appeals to evidence. ‘The sacred writers 
always support their statements by argument: and they 
direct every Christian to be ready to give to every man 
a reason of the hope that isin him. The truth is, that, 
whatever danger there may be of our abusing or 
perverting any of the powers entrusted to us, this 
is never for a moment allowed to be a reason why 
we should forego the exercise of them. And the Parable 
of the Talents teaches expressly how severe a reckoning 
awaits the “ slothful wickedness” of refusing to employ 
the talents entrusted to us, because of the responsibility 
which attends their exercise. In fact, whatever be the 
risks to which a young man is exposed when, releasing 
himself from subjection to authority, he endeavours to 
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form an independent judgment on the great questions 
which concern him, this is only a part of the trial which 
at the same time he has to encounter. 
There is another and a precisely analogous class 
of perils. The developement of our physical powers 
brings with it exactly the same kind of temptations 
as the evolution of our intellectual faculties. It is 
not only in speculative truth that authority is the 
guide of childhood. The child is also preserved from 
the perils into which the gratification of every present 
impulse would hurry him, not by experience which 
he has not, nor by his own prudence, but by positive 
commands imposed by others. The time comes, how- 
ever, when he feels his powers expand, and when the 
spirit of self-reliance, which the consciousness of strength 
and vigour inspires, would make those checks and 
restraints to be impatiently borne, which were submitted 
to without reluctance before. And at the same time, 
with increasing experience and knowledge, he becomes 
more and more fitted to undertake his own guidance. 
It is then that wise parents, instead of endeavouring 
forcibly to prolong the discipline of childhood, allow 
him with whose guardianship they are entrusted to 
commence that responsible task of self-guidance, which 
sooner or later he must undertake. It is true the 
trial is attended with fearful risk. Many prove in- 
adequate to the task of their own guidance. Many 
abandon themselves altogether to the gratification of 
present impulses. Many squander the precious hours 
of youth in idleness or dissipation, and atone by a 
too tardy repentance for resources impaired, health 
enfeebled, opportunities irrecoverably lest. And yet, 
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however great the danger, the trial cannot be avoided. 
Sooner or later it must come. And if we endeavour 
timidly to postpone it too long, we only stunt’ the 
growth of those powers which the conflict of trial was 
intended to develope. So has God willed it, that the 
virtue we are sent into this world to acquire consists 
not in the absence of temptation, but in victory over 
it. It is plain that He who has entrusted us with 
the power of self-direction, has judged that this power 
carries with it advantages so precious as to outweigh 
the terrible risk which accompanies its abuse. 

What has been said as to our moral trial applies word 
for word to our intellectual. It is attended with danger, 
no doubt. God has willed that there should be danger. 
We may misemploy or abuse our intellectual powers, 
as we may every other power entrusted to us. But 

-yet we have not the right to attempt to escape the 
danger of the misuse of any of God’s gifts by foregoing 
the exercise of them. Neither, in our anxiety for 
those in whose welfare we are interested, are we 
warranted in endeavouring to gain for them the security 
of childhood by debarring them from the exercise of 
the powers of manhood. Since God has seen fit to 
place us in a world in which temptations abound, 
we cannot exempt any individual from the commen 
lot. All we can do is to warn each, as he embarks 
on that stormy ocean, of the perils that await him, 
and of the responsibility which he incurs; and to 
encourage him with God’s promise, that he shall not 
be tempted above that he is able to bear, but that 
with each temptation He will also make a way to 
escape that he may be able to bear it; to point out 
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to him the safeguards God has provided for him amid 
these dangers in the guidance of His Word, and in 
the help of His Spirit—that Spirit who is our 
defender against both the classes of danger of which 
I have been speaking, since He is both the Spirit of 
Truth, and the Spirit of Holiness. 

i fare spoken now of what I may call the intellectual 
causes of scepticism, that is to say, of what there is 
favourable to the growth of a sceptical spirit in the 
very process of the expansion of the understanding. 
I ought to proceed next to speak of the moral causes 
of scepticism. But I find that the subject on which 
I have entered is too extensive to be concluded now; 
and I must reserve what I have to say until I am 
next permitted to address you. I wish however, before 
I conclude, to say a few words as to an attraction which 
scepticism possesses, and especially for the minds of 
the young, from an idea that it indicates strength of 
mind.* They feel that to be superior to vulgar prejudices 
is something to be proud of, and they fancy that they 
exhibit the greater power of mind, the more they 
can overturn of what has been established before. 
I believe there is no greater mistake than this. 
Whether doubt be ever a fault or no we may here- 
after enquire; but that it is a great misfortune is un- 
questionable. Faith is the chief power which can 
effect any thing great in this world. When it rises 
to enthusiasm it has wrought wonders and revolutionised 
human affairs; but even in its ordinary sober form,— 
strong conviction, and consequent readiness to act 
on that conviction,—it is that which gives a man 


* See Robertson’s Sermons, First Series, Sermon xx. 
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power to do any thing great himself, and to influence 
others. Scepticism is the absence of this power. It may 
be a thing deserving sympathy, or tenderness, or pity, 
but it certainly is not a thing to be proud of. 

The young are apt to overrate mere intellectual 
cleverness. Yet, if I were to look round on those I 
know, and ask myself which were the most powerful 
minds, and shew their power by being able to lead 
and influence others, I should not name those whom 
I regard as intellectually the ablest. Real strength is 
not strength of reasoning power, but energy and 
strength of will; and this must be founded on strong 
convictions. For nothing tends so much as doubt to 
cramp energy and paralyze action. Even subtlety 
of intellect is often unfavourable to a man’s capacity 
for practical action. He stands perplexed among 
different lines of conduct, or strikes into some devious 
path recommended by the ingenuity necessary to find 
it out, while another less gifted has gone quietly on, 
having never discovered any way but the right one. 
Again, influence over others is gained more by moral 
qualities than by intellectual; and, in particular, it 
is necessary that you should be able to make them 
feel that the course you recommend is dictated by 
your own sincere conviction. It is so in public life. 
It would be easy to name many able speakers who 
either failed altogether to acquire influence in Parlia- 
ment, or gained it by very slow degrees, either because 
they had not the moral qualities necessary to inspire 
confidence, or because their very cleverness frightened 
their hearers, who could not get over the suspicion 
that such dexterous rhetoricians could, if they had 
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chosen, have found as much to say on the other side 
of the question as on that which they advocated. In 
fine, then, it is a boyish thing to feel admiration at 
powers of mere intellectual gladiatorship. Our intellect 
has been given to us as a guide to action: but if it 
be used so as to impede action, it gains no praise from 
the experienced ; who, as they get older, have learned 
to withdraw their approbation from subtleties which lead 
to nothing, and give it to that other kind of ability which 
is a real power among men. 

These remarks apply to the habit of arguing for 
argument’s sake, when practised on any of the subjects 
which occur in common life. But when the questions 
are so infinitely important as those involved in the 
discussion of the truth of our religion, it is inexcusable 
to treat them in any spirit of levity. It is only those 
who have yet to learn how very real a thing life is, 
who can afford to argue on these subjects with any 
other object than the attainment of truth. In the 
flush of youth and health and prosperity, they may 
sport with them; but the time comes when grief 
invades, when loved friends are torn from them, and 
they enquire, with an interest never felt before, if 
there be a well-grounded hope of future re-union with 
them; when calamity assails, and, as will happen, 
the conviction at once starts to their mind, that their 
sufferings are deserved, and Conscience seizes just that 
time to accuse them of much concerning which in times 
of prosperity she had been silent, and they are forced 
to ask themselves, Does the Controller of the universe 
really hate and punish sin? Is it true that it is in 
my power to gain His favour, or to find an atonement 
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which will banish His resentment? The time comes 
when their experience convinces them of the fleeting, 
unsatisfying character of human enjoyments, and they 
ask themselves whether they must repeat the language 
of the Book whence the Text is taken, and despair 
of all the “labour that is done under the sun,” and 
proclaim all to be “vanity and vexation of spirit ;” 
or whether there is perchance more truth in the ex- 
perience of him who could pronounce the very worst 
of life’s sufferings to be light affliction that endureth 
but for a moment, and not worthy to be compared with 
the exceeding weight of glory hereafter to be re- 
vealed. These are questions to which it then becomes 
all-important to them to have the true answer. And 
they can hardly repress angry contempt at the childish 
folly of those who can make such questions a sport of 
rhetorical dexterity. 

With this caution then I now conclude. The very 
first condition necessary to give you a hope of arriving 
at the truth is, that you conduct your enquiries with 
the solemn earnestness which the greatness of the 
subject demands. It would ill repay you to have 
earned the admiration of your equals by the in- 
genuity of your paradoxes and the dexterity with 
which you could parry all their attempts to refute 
your sophisms, if you yourself concerning the truth 
had made shipwreck. What earthly praise could 
compensate the hazard of these eternal interests? 
What should it profit you to “gain the whole world 
and lose your own soul ?” 
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“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God, 
and keep His commandments: for this is the whole duty 
of man.” 


je speaking on this Text last Sunday, the subject 

which 1 brought before you was the case of those 
who are dissatisfied with the evidences of our religion, 
or with the explanation which it affords of the great 
problems which the aspect of human affairs suggests 
to a thoughtful mind. And I undertook to consider 
the causes of a sceptical spirit, the duties of one thus 
dissatisfied with the evidences of our religion, and 
the remedies which might be found for his perplexities. 
I spoke then of what I called the intellectual causes 
of scepticism: that is to say, those whicli arise in the 
ordinary process of the developement of the under- 
standing, at the time when it liberates itself from that 
subjection to authority, to which it submitted during 
earlier years: and I endeavoured to shew how a 
young man, carefully brought up in a system of 
religious belief, which we shall suppose to be perfectly 
true, may, nevertheless, when he comes to examine 
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into the subject, be under certain strong temptations 
to reject it. I come now to speak of the moral causes 
of scepticism. 
The question was proposed to me some time since :— 
Suppose that the evidences of our religion could be 
submitted to the examination of an inhabitant of 
another planet, that is to say, submitted as a mere 
intellectual problem to one who had no _ personal 
interest in it, would he be more or less favourably 
disposed than ourselves to accept them? In other 
words, in what direction is our judgment biassed by 
the personal interest we have in the questions which 
form the subject of revelation? Whether are we in 
most danger of being misled by our wishes that a 
religion may be true, which takes so elevating and 
ennobling a view of human life, looking on it not 
as a “fleeting shew for man’s illusion given,” but as 
the scene where the foundation is to be laid of deep 
and eternal realities;—a religion which gives us hopes 
that reach beyond the grave, and represents to us 
Death, not as the stern and ruthless destroyer, but as 
the loving Messenger sent to bear us to the bosom 
of our Father; which brings us into intimate communion 
with a personal God, and enables us to regard the 
omnipotent Ruler of all as a friend whose ears are ever 
open to our prayers, and who can stoop from the throne 
of His majesty on high, to still the fears or calm the 
distress of the humblest of His worshippers; a religion 
which crowns this little world on which we dwell with 
dignity so wonderful; since it declares that hither the 
Sovereign of the universe disdained not in person to 
descend, in order to deliver from ruin its guilty inhabi- 
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tants? Or is there more on the other side to mislead 
us by the wish to find it false? Are men more 
likely to recoil from a religion which dwells so much 
as ours on the infinite purity of God, and which re- 
presents Him as the irreconcilable enemy of sin; as 
the omniscient Ruler from whose all-searching eye 
no secret act or word can be hidden; nay, the Searcher 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart; and who 
has declared that a day will come when every secret 
act shall be made manifest, and the long-delayed 
wrath of God shall be poured out in full measure on 
every impenitent sinner? How repugnant this is to 
the natural feelings of sinful man may be proved by 
the fact that many, who theoretically acknowledge 
the truth of the statements I have made, yet practically 
attempt to banish from their minds the thoughts of 
God. They are unwilling to forsake sin ; and continuance 
in it would be intolerably irksome, if they could not 
in some way prevent the thought from perpetually 
intruding, that for all these things God will bring them 
into judgment. The Epicurean of old has done no 
more than give utterance to man’s natural repugnance, 
when he cries out against the maintainers of Providence, 
as fastening on our necks a perpetual master,—one who 
must be an object of fear night and day. “ For who,” 
says he, “can help fearing a God who meddles with 
every thing, takes cognizance of every thing, and 
claims every thing as His property, and as subject 
to His jurisdiction?” “ Imposuistis in cervicibus nostris 
sempiternum Dominum, quem dies et noctes timeremus. 
Quis enim non timeat omnia providentem, et cogitan- 
tem, et animadvertentem, et omnia ad se pertinere 
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putantem, curiosum, et plenum negotii Deum Caprelt 
is obvious that it will depend altogether on the moral 
state of the individual, in which of these two opposite 
directions the inducements I have enumerated are 
likely to bias his judgment. Nor need I delay to 
enquire which of these causes on the whole predomi- 
nates; because it is easy to shew that the knowledge 
of these misleading causes need in no degree weaken 
our confidence in any conclusions we may have come 
to favourable to the truth of Christianity; nor does 
it diminish the presumption that we are in the right, 
founded on the fact that other wise and good men 
agree in our conclusions. For, in the first place, it 
is surely no presumption against the truth of our 
religion that its evidences cannot be felt in their full 
force by a mind debased by sin. If a man have 
steeped his heart in pollution, and blunted the sensi- 
bility of his conscience by constant disobedience to 
her dictates, is it in any degree strange that his 
nature so sullied should have lost its original bright- 
ness, and be no longer capable of mirroring forth the 
reflection of Him in whose image he had been created ? 
And, on the other hand, it is surely no presumption 
against our religion that there are in our nature wants 
which it alone is able to satisfy, aspirations which 
it alone can promise to fulfil, griefs to which it alone 
can minister consolation. If this adaptation of our 
religion to our nature disposes some to receive it 
with a degree of assent more than proportionate 
to the evidence on which it rests, is not this very 
adaptation a new proof that it proceeded from the 
Author of our nature? To sum up:—if we take the 
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case, which has been imagined, of a visitant to this 
earth from some other sphere discussing the evidences 
of our religion as a problem in which he had no personal 
interest, and if we compare with this the disposition 
of mind towards those evidences on the part of the 
inhabitants of this earth, we find that there are some 
causes which tend to make us more reluctant to 
embrace them than he; and other causes which 
dispose us more readily to assent to them. But 
the. first class of causes can be distinctly traced to 
the depravation of our nature, and tends more and 
more to disappear, the more we approach that purity 
which we cannot but feel is our highest perfection ; 
while the latter class of causes appears to spring 
out of the original constitution of our nature, and 
only strengthens the proofs of our religion, by affording 
an additional indication of the will of Him who has 
formed us. 

The fact is, that none of the problems of natural or 
revealed religion can be considered as a purely in- 
tellectual question; at least, the moral nature with 
which our Maker has constituted us must be included 
among the data of the question. It constantly happens 
that the aspect of the world presents us with phenomena 
apparently contradictory, and that we judge which class 
of phenomena constitutes the rule, and which class the 
exception, not by any slow process of counting, and 
comparing the number in the one class with that in 
the other, but by the instincts of our own moral nature. 
Thus, if we take the elementary question of natural 
religion, Whether the Creator who has formed the 
universe be a benevolent or a malevolent Being, we 
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might enumerate on the one side, the care which the 
structure of every creature proves that its Maker 
bestowed in providing for its preservation and happiness, 
and the numberless and diversified sources of enjoyment 
which He has opened to it; and we might set on the 
other side the many pains, and privations, and sorrows 
of life; we might describe the earthquake, the storm, 
the famine, the pestilence; the numbers who daily 
pine in cruel poverty, or groan under the lingering 
torments of hopeless disease, or who are swept away 
by some of those extraordinary visitations which I 
haye just mentioned. We might speak of the grief - 
of parents, untimely bereft of children, on whom they 
had reckoned as the prop of their declining years; of 
husbands and wives pitilessly torn from those who seem, 
in losing them, to have parted with all that had made 
life valuable. We might speak of the ills inflicted 
by men on each other, and impute these also to Him, 
who suffers, if not ordains, that such things should be. 
And then we might proceed to strike a balance, and 
endeavour to compute whether the blessings or the 
miseries we have enumerated have the preponderance. 
I have no doubt on which side the balance would be 
found to lie. But I believe that we, in fact, arrive at 
our conclusion by a shorter process, that it is not 
obtained by any laborious comparison of outward phe- 
nomena, but that the voice of our moral nature directs 
us to look on the one class of facts as establishing the 
rule, the other as, no doubt, presenting difficulties, 
forming exceptions, or putting limitations on the con- 
clusions suggested by the other, but yet as not dis- 
proving that conclusion. So, in like manner, if we take 
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that other question of natural religion, Whether God 
does indeed hate and punish sin, we might endeavour, 
on the one side, to make out a proof from experience, 
that virtue on the whole tends to happiness, vice to 
misery; and we might set on the other side the often 
contrary aspect of human affairs, which, as we saw 
last Sunday, caused so much painful embarrassment 
to pious men of old; either tempting them to imagine 
that the distribution of happiness or misery was 
altogether irrespective of virtue and piety, that all 
things come alike to all, and that there is one event 
to the righteous and the wicked; or sometimes even 
tempting them to go further, and imagine that the 
balance of prosperity was on the side of wickedness. 
“They are in no peril of death but are lusty and strong. 
They come in no misfortune like other folk, neither are 
they plagued like other men. And this is the cause 
that they are so holden with pride, and overwhelmed 
with cruelty.” We might, I say, endeavour, by more 
careful examination, to fix with greater certainty which 
of those two classes of facts has the preponderance: but, 
in fact, we arrive at the conclusion that God will punish 
sin, not as the result of a laborious induction, founded 
on the aspect of the outward world, but because our 
own moral nature informs us on which side the 
sympathies of Him who formed our nature must lie. 
We interpret the vicissitudes of life by the help of the 
key with which our own moral nature supplies us. 

It follows from these remarks that none of the ques- 
tions either of natural or revealed religion can be con- 
sidered as a purely intellectual problem. Each includes 
an appeal to our moral sympathies, and it will depend 
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far less on the strength of our reasoning powers, than 
on the degree of our purity of heart, whether or not 
we respond to this appeal. Thus, for example, the 
whole of Christianity may be briefly summed up as 
an account of the wonderful means employed by God 
to remedy the ruin that sin had brought upon the world. 
Now, manifestly, such a scheme will appear to us more 
or less credible, precisely in proportion as we are our- 
selves convinced of the deadly nature of sin. Our dis- 
position to think it likely or not altogether depends on 
whether we ourselves have learned to regard sin as a thing 
to be hated and struggled against, and so have arrived. 
at a conviction that God too must hate it with a hatred 
as much more intense than ours, as His purity is greater 
than ours; or whether we have, through familiarity 
with sin, blunted our own moral perceptions, come to 
acquiesce in it, if not to love it, and so are no longer 
able to recognise in it that abominable thing which 
God hates. And when we come to form an opinion on 
the miraculous evidences of our religion, we have not 
only to balance the ordinary improbability of any 
miraculous story against the positive testimony in favour 
of the Christian miracles, but also against the credibility 
of the reasons for which they are alleged to have been 
wrought. And as to this latter probability, I have just 
shewn that we shall form very different opinions of it ac- 
cording to our own moral condition. All this harmonizes 
exactly with the statement of our Lord, that the way 
to ascertain the truth of His doctrines is by fulfilling 
His precepts—that “if any man will do His will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 
There is another way also, in which the recep- 
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tion of Christianity, and acting on it, may afford 
evidence of its truth, inaccessible to those who reject 
it. For they who so give themselves up to Christ, may 
have personal experience of the fulfilment of His pro- 
mise to give them His Blessed Spirit to dwell in them, 
and sanctify them, and guide them into truth. They 
may learn to know that “the secret of the Lord is 
indeed with them that fear Him, and that He will shew 
them His covenant.” It is at least not philosophic in 
any unbeliever positively to assert that nothing of this 
kind ever takes place, merely because he has not him- 
self had experience of it. Ifa musical ear were as rare 
an endowment as it is now common, how difficult would 
the few who chanced to be gifted with it find it to 
satisfy the rest, that they were really in possession of 
a source of enjoyment unknown to them. For the 
latter might plausibly maintain that they themselves 
possessed the sense of hearing in full perfection, and that 
nothing which this sense could reveal could possibly be 
unknown to them. ‘They might even be able to satisfy 
themselves by experiment, that their sense of hearing 
was more acute than that of those whose pretensions 
they rejected; and so they might feel confident in con- 
cluding that all such pretensions were impudent im- 
postures. 

What has been said sufficiently illustrates what I have 
called the moral causes of a sceptical spirit. I shall not 
take extreme cases, though they are of frequent occur- 
rence. I mean those in which the rejection of Chris- 
tianity springs from gross vice; when the whole of 
religion is rejected, almost without examination, because 
it is irreconcilable with men’s practices. Giving them- 
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selves over to lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with 
greediness, they try to persuade themselves, “Tush, 
God careth not for it,” or even come, as the fool, to say 
in their heart, “There is no God!” As it is not by 
reason that such persons were led astray, so it is not by” 
reasoning that they are to be brought back. And it 
has often happened that their reception of Christianity 
has been as sudden as their rejection of it; when either 
temporal calamity, or some other of the dealings of 
God’s providence, has made them know something of 
the bitterness of the service of sin; how unsatisfying 
are its pleasures; how dear the price at which those 
pleasures must be purchased. But stopping far short of 
the extreme case of gross vice, leading to the total 
rejection of Christianity, there are other cases in which 
the trifling with known obligations, or even with what 
is believed to be obligation, though not so in reality, 
can be traced as the cause which has given birth to 
doubts, more or less harassing. For such doubts are 
the weeds that grow up, tank and wild, in a soil which 
is not occupied by the love of God operating as a 
restraining principle of action. Let no one then com- 
plain that he cannot find the evidences of our religion 
perfectly convincing, if his own conduct be such as will 
sufficiently account for the perplexity which he feels ; 
if he have fallen into the habit of neglecting known 
duties, such as the use of the means of grace,—private 
prayer, study of God’s word, public worship ;—if he 
deliberately reject the call which each returning Lord’s 
day makes on him, to lift his thoughts for a time above 
the petty concerns of this life; if he suffer himself to 
be always engrossed with this world’s pleasures and 
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its cares; if he go on to be guilty of that against which 
his conscience still more loudly protests; if he habitually 
allow his imagination to be polluted by thoughts im- 
pure; or if he give himself up in act to licentious 
pleasures ;—then it is only natural that, his heart being 
hardened by the deceitfulness of sin, the eyes of his 
understanding also should be darkened; that he should 
lose his power of spiritual perception, and have no share 
in the promise reserved for the pure in heart,—that 
“they shall see God.” For the habitual sense of the 
presence of God; the conviction that there is some- 
thing higher and nobler than the objects of sense, de- 
serving of our love and affections ;—this conviction can 
only be preserved by acting in conformity with it, and 
honestly following where it leads us. It is only by 
habitual affectionate obedience to God, that we can 
preserve the power of realizing things not seen. 

And now shall we say that the converse of this 
proposition is true? Shall we say, that is, that there 
can be no doubt except where there has been guilt; 
that however outwardly moral the lives of unbelievers 
may be, their unbelief must have its source in sin ;— 
if not in breaches of morality, such as to render the 
doctrines of humility, repentance, and self-denial un- 
palatable, at least in intellectual pride, unfairness, want 
of candour, absence of true docility of spirit? Many 
have said this; but I shall not echo it. It is the duty 
of any one who is troubled with doubts to ask his 
conscience how far these doubts may spring from the 
causes enumerated; but I presume not to pass judgment 
upon others, whose lives, as far as human eye can 
judge, are as blameless as those of the most orthodox 
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believers. If they have indeed, in purity of heart and 
humility of spirit, sought after God, we cannot but 
believe that He will surely at length be found of them. 
But it is only a duty to acknowledge the vast difference 
between the moral tone of some sceptical writers of 
the present day, and the unbelievers of a former 
generation. Many of these last shewed unmistakeably, 
in the writings in which they professed their dissatis- 
faction with the evidences of Christianity, that it was 
in reality the purity of Christianity which was distasteful 
to them. They shewed utter want of sympathy with 
those higher and nobler aspirations which our religion 
is certainly at least an attempt to satisfy; and, so, while 
by their ribald attacks on things sacred they made many 
a victim among the vicious and profane, they repelled 
and disgusted those whose tone of moral feeling was 
more lofty. There are, on the other hand, among the 
unbelievers of the present day, men of a very different 
spirit ;—men too wise to look upon Christianity as a 
mere creation of foolish superstition or of priestcraft ; 
but who recognise in it, if not in any special sense a 
Divine revelation, yet a valuable discovery of precious 
truths, unknown or at least not sufficiently valued before : 
—such truths as the possibility of spiritual intercourse 
between the soul and God; the dignity of humility; 
the purifying influence of sorrow; the duty of self-denial 
and self-sacrifice. Nay, some even quarrel with Chris- 
tianity for not having taught these doctrines with 
sufficient force, and look, for example, on the Christian 
doctrine that “all things work together for good to them 
that love God,” as pitched in too low akey. They scorn 
any attempt to compensate the sorrows of this world 
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with the joys of another; and would rather teach their 
disciples to abandon all selfish concern for their own 
happiness, and submit without a murmur, if the Ruler 
of the universe should judge that their individual misery 
would.best promote the good of the whole. 

I believe, myself, that this high tone of morality 
springs out of the Gospel; that it would not have 
been conceived except by minds trained up in Chris- 
tianity, and from early years imbued with its spirit; 
nor do I think that it could retain a permanent hold 
on the minds of the generality of men, if Christianity, 
the root from which it has sprung, were destroyed. 
But I must not refuse to acknowledge the fragrance 
of those cut flowers, however little I can trust their 
vitality. When the sun of some summer’s day has 
descended below the horizon, and the western skies 
are still radiant with splendour, and the clouds far 
high in heaven are still decked with gorgeous colours, 
and all things are still full of light, it might seem as 
though we owed nothing to the presence of the orb 
of day; and some might even prefer the mild light of 
evening to the garish brilliancy of noon. Yet, as we 
watch the scene, the hues fade in brightness, the circle 
of light contracts, and, at last, night spreads her sable 
mantle over all. This is, I believe, no more than a 
fair illustration of the borrowed lustre which some of 
the theories of unbelievers have derived from Chris- 
tianity, and which, I am persuaded, they would not 
long maintain, if the support derived from the existence 
of Christianity as a prevalent religion were withdrawn. 
As long as Christianity commands the assent of the 
majority, objectors stand in the advantageous position 
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of an opposition who have it in their power to object 
without limit to the proposals of the party in power, 
without being obliged to propose and defend against 
objection any counter scheme of their own. Let us 
imagine, however—though to imagine it be to imagine 
the sun blotted from the firmament—let us imagine 
Christianity completely abandoned; the belief in it 
altogether exploded; and the philosophic theists of the 
present day called on to replace it by a religion capable 
of advancing the interests of morality among the mass 
of mankind, and at the same time such as they can 
defend against the objections of the enlightened. I 
shall suppose those entrusted with the task to have 
got over the preliminary difficulty of agreeing among 
themselves, although at present that difficulty seems a 
formidable one, and those fragments of Christianity, 
which render the writings of some so attractive, receive 
but a faint or dubious assent from others. But let 
them take their stand where they may, is there any 
likelihood that the system which they might devise would 
be more tenable than the Christianity which they had 
rejected? Pressed by objections no less formidable 
than those under which we are imagining the Chris- 
tian scheme to have succumbed, they would be forced 
to strike one article after another out of their muti- 
lated creed. Yet when at length they had reached 
the lowest gulf of all—the denial of a personal God 
and of a Providence,—and had abandoned the whole 
world to the dominion of blind chance or fate, they would 
find themselves in a position still less capable of defence 
against the arguments with which the voice of man’s 
nature—the persuasion written on the very hearts of men 
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—would assail it. I own I often doubt the practical wisdom 
of the relentless logic with which the defenders of re- 
vealed religion press their opponents downwards, and 
cut off from them every halting place short of the dreary 
abyss ‘of atheism. For, besides that the whole line 
of argument is silencing rather than satisfying, it often 
happens in practice, that a man pressed by an argument 
ad absurdum will rather, if driven to the alternative, 
face the absurdity, than forfeit his consistency by re- 
tracing his steps. Yet I own for myself that I can 
detect no flaw in the logic of the argument to which I 
refer, and that, bereft of Christianity, I could find no 
firm ground on which to plant my own steps. I should 
be sorry to undervalue the results of natural religion ; 
but certainly we are under a temptation to overrate 
the force of its arguments, because we have already 
admitted its conclusions. Hven in the exact sciences 
it is by no means uncommon for an unsound argument 
to pass for a time unquestioned, if employed to prove 
a true conclusion. And even though the proofs of 
natural religion may have been quite strong enough 
to bear the statical pressure of the weight which once 
rested on them, it does not follow that, in the case of 
us who have been long since raised far above these 
proofs, if the props which support our faith give way, 
and we are precipitated back on the fabric of natural 
religion, it must necessarily be able to resist the 
shock and to arrest our descent. 

We feel convinced of the correctness of the anticipa- 
tions of natural religion, because we have seen them 
justified by the results. We have watched the morning 
twilight, and seen it brighten more and more unto the 
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perfect day. But I am considering now the hypothesis 
that Christianity has been disproved. Mankind had 
long beguiled themselves with hopes of a future 
existence, and they had thought they had found an 
assurance which had transformed these hopes to cer- 
tainty; but, lo! all has turned out to be a delusion, 
and their hopes are left as unsubstantial as before. 
They who maintained the providential government of the 
world, and ventured to hope that the Deity did concern 
Himself with human affairs, supported their hopes by 
tales of instances in which God had withdrawn the 
veil with which He hides Himself from the eyes of 
men; stories of visions and prodigies had been circu- 
lated, but one after another had been proved false: 
and now we are to suppose that the best attested 
miraculous tales of all have proved as baseless as the 
rest; and can we continue to feel equal confidence in 
hopes, for which, on the hypothesis we are considering, 
the experience of three thousand years has utterly 
failed to find confirmation? The evening twilight 
may be not less bright than that of the morning; but 
the one increases more and more unto the perfect light 
of day, the end of the other is darkness.* 

Take then any of the great doctrines of natural 
religion,—the doctrine of the future life, for example, 


* The paragraph which follows is condensed from Robertson’s 
most suggestive Sermons, (see in particular Second Series, Sermon 
xx1). I have very probably in other cases omitted acknowledge- 
ments which were due for similar obligations; but several of these 
Sermons were preached some time ago, and I have preserved no 
notes of the reading that suggested them. It may be right to add 
that the present Sermon was preached a couple of years ago, and 
contains no allusion to recent controversies, 
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and see what evidence would remain for it were 
Christianity overturned. We should have the general 
belief of mankind:—yet how many popular beliefs 
have, proved erroneous? There would be the wish for 
immortality, natural to men; which we argue that our 
Creator would not have inspired, had He not designed 
to gratify it:—yet, after all, what does this afford us 
more than a hope? For we cannot pretend that all 
our wishes are gratified; and the wish for life itself, 
however strong in the young and vigorous, yet decays 
with length of life; and many, weary with the turmoil 
of existence, are willing to accept repose, even that of 
the grave. Then we have philosophical arguments, 
founded on the distinctness of the soul and body, and 
the alleged indivisibility and consequent indestructibility 
of the former substance:—yet, as far as experience 
goes, we have no example of the existence of spirit 
apart from matter; and if it were even proved that 
the soul and body could exist independently, so that 
the death of the one need not infer the death of the 
other, to prove that the soul does not die with the 
body would not prove that it does not die at all. 
Mortality is the lot of all around us. Countless tribes 
of beings start into life, run their appointed course, 
and then vanish from the scene. Plants and flowers,— 
miracles of exquisite workmanship—are created to serve 
but the uses of a day, and then decay and perish. All 
things that we regard as the types of permanence and 
stability are fleeting like the rest, and the everlasting 
hills themselves are crumbling before our eyes. And 
can we feel confidence in maintaining, on any mere 
speculative ground, that we alone are exempt from the 
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universal lot? ‘Those arguments from natural religion 
may be valuable confirmation of proofs otherwise 
obtained, but if they are proposed as the sole founda- 
tion of our dearest hopes, they totter beneath the 
weight. No faith which the Gospel requires seems to 
me so difficult as that necessary for him who, rejecting 
revelation, continues to believe in a future life. For 
he must believe in the existence of a vast spirit-world, 
tenanted by all the myriads who have trod this earth 
from the creation to the present day: and yet he must 
hold that of all these countless numbers who have 
entered its precincts, not one has returned to bear 
testimony to its existence. His faith must support 
itself without evidence, and on its own strength alone. 
And if such faith prove unequal to the task, how 
gloomy is the aspect of human affairs which presents 
itself! Nothing then but defeat and failure to be 
met with; hopes disappointed, aims bafiled ; the illusions, 
by which the youth was led on, scattered as he proceeds; 
sin often seeming to reign triumphant; trouble and 
misery the appointed portion of all; finally, death 
sweeping in succession each short-lived generation 
away to be no more seen. In such a scene of per- 
plexity and restless doubt, where no solution can be 
found of the problem of our existence, how welcome 
the appearance of a messenger from that unseen world, 
who can speak to us with certainty of that which his 
own eyes have seen! When we have sought in vain 
for guidance from other instructors, we fasten on the 
tidings of life and immortality which Jesus has brought 
with Him. We will not be put away from Him. We 
ery, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou, Thou only, 
hast the words of eternal life.” 
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I have spoken of the difficulties which unbelievers 
would feel if called on to devise, as a substitute for 
Christianity, some scheme of whose truth they could 
satisfy themselves, and which they could maintain 
against objections. Yet this would be but a small 
part of the difficulty which they would have to en- 
counter. Suppose all uncertainty on their own part, 
as to the truth of their scheme could be removed. 
Suppose,—if we can suppose such a thing as a super- 
natural revelation that there is nothing supernatural :— 
suppose that some apostle of unbelief had been 
able to explore the unseen world, and were able 
to report with certainty that there is nothing there; 
yet when he came back to this earth to deliver his 
message he would have reason to shrink from the 
task set before him. For, in the first place, the craving 
after the supernatural is so natural to the heart of 
man, that it seems as if he could not exist without 
religion; and who can doubt but that if Christianity 
were swept away to-day, it would be replaced to- 
morrow by some humanly-invented superstition? The 
task of the Jewish prophet, endeavouring to wean from 
their idols a nation wholly given to idolatry, was light, 
in comparison with that which the prophet of infidelity 
would have in endeavouring to eradicate religion from 
the hearts of men. But again, supposing that his 
message were certain to be received, yet if he stopped 
to calculate its probable effects, he might well hesitate 
before he delivered it. Looking round on the two 
different classes about him, some of purer character, 
others of grosser nature, he might hesitate before he 
struck away the fears that kept the one in check, 
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the hopes that consoled and supported the other. 
Whatever the objective reality of Christianity may 
be, it is unquestionable that there are thousands who 
find it a reality at least for them; who derive un- 
changing happiness amid the vicissitudes of this mortal 
life, not merely from the hopes which our religion 
supplies for the future, but from that communion which 
it enables them to feel that they are maintaining with 
the Father of Spirits, lifting up their hearts to Him 
continually, and drawing down fresh supplies of grace 
in return. If this be a delusion, infidelity has nothing 
to offer to supply its place. The best of its motives 
are too abstract to gain a hold on the hearts of mankind. 
They would be sure to be rejected as unsatisfactory 
by one sex, almost without exception, and by a large 
portion of the other. 

But even more disheartening to the prophet of in- 
fidelity than the blank despair which his communication 
would spread over the faces of one half of his audience, 
would be the mad riot for which it would be the signal 
with the other. “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die” would be their cry. Half the restraints that 
keep these grosser beings in check would be removed. 
What would it avail to discourse to them of the duties 
of self-sacrifice and self-denial! They would ask, 
Why should I sacrifice myself? who is entitled to 
demand of me the sacrifice of my happiness which 
is my all?—a question to which no sufficient answer 
could be given. I do believe then that if the bearer 
of such a message as I am imagining could calculate 
the consequences of his announcement, he would leave 
the words unspoken and bury in his own breast his 
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miserable secret, But if this be so, it amounts to this, 
that the scheme of unbelievers is so unfitted to the 
character and the wants of mankind as to be unsuitable 
for general adoption by them. Could there be any 
stronger argument against its truth? 

I have now discussed the hypothesis that Christianity 
has been proved to be false. That we know is im- 
possible. In the mind of any fair enquirer there 
must at least remain some doubt that it may be true; 
and that doubt is sufficient to lay him under an 
obligation. This would bring me to the second part 
of my subject,—the duties of one in doubt as to the 
evidences of our religion. But I have already tres- 
passed too long on your attention, and it has become 
impossible for me to fill up the outline I had sketched 
out for myself. In speaking however on the causes 
of scepticism, I have already enumerated several of 
those faults which it is our duty to guard against; 
and I shall only in addition recommend you to read 
over again, and weigh carefully, Bishop Butler’s most 
valuable remarks on the obligation which the evidences 
of religion, supposed to be doubtful, are sufficient to 
impose. 

The remedies against these perplexities from in- 
tellectual doubts must plainly be sought in an honest 
fulfilment of duties. And whatever doubt there be 
about the rest, there generally is certainty enough as 
to these. Scepticism is often no more than a complaint 
that we cannot see spread out as in a map before us 
the whole of the path we have to tread. But even 
in the most twilight glimmer there generally is light 
enough to see the one step we have to take. If we 
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honestly and boldly take that step forward, we shall 
not want light for the next. Whatever else be doubt- 
ful, there is no doubt as to the excellence of truth, 
purity, love, self-denial. In following after these, we 
may hope to receive the fulfilment of the promise, 
“Tf any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” 

The best antidotes to doubt are work and prayer. 
Many a doubt is the offspring of idleness, and is dissi- 
pated. by active labour for the good of others. It has 
happened to many before now, that the doubts which 
had seemed formidable to them in the hours of 
speculative ease, vanished when examined in the 
daylight of active life: perhaps when examined by 
the death-bed of some unlettered Christian, wholly 
unable to reply by argument to any one sceptical 
objection, but encompassed by an atmosphere of joy 
and peace, from the sight of which doubt shrinks away 
abashed. 

And need I say anything as to the efficacy of prayer 
as an antidote to doubt? It is true that, in order to 
the possibility of prayer, the existence of some degree 
of faith must be presupposed. But prayer is the act 
of pressing close to God; of seeking after God; and 
we have His promise that he that seeketh shall find, 
to him that knocketh it shall be opened. It is the 
nature of faith to grow as it is exercised; and the 
feeblest faith—faith as a grain of mustard seed— 
can work miracles in His strength. If then any of 
you be troubled with speculative doubts, examine 
your own consciences whether you can impute these 
doubts to sin as their cause; and if so, commence 
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by cutting at the root, and abandoning that which 
your conscience condemns. Ask for God’s strength 
to enable you to forsake your sins, and for His 
guidance into truth. Let your prayer be —‘‘ That 
which I see not teach Thou me: if I have done iniquity, 
I will do no more,” 
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COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


Luxe vi. 12. 

«Jesus went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all night 

in prayer to God.” 
1 is the just boast of Christianity, that it has joined 

together, in the closest union, religion and morality, 
which humanly-invented systems have almost always 
kept apart. In any nation where the existence of a 
God was recognised, and where that God was believed to 
concern Himself in human affairs, it was immediately 
felt to be essential to the security and happiness of 
life, to acquire a knowledge of the best means of making 
that great Being propitious, on whose favour man’s well- 
being depends. And so a ready reception was given 
to any who professed to be able to teach religion, that 
is to say, the art of gaining the favour of the divinities. 
A melancholy chapter in the history of human error 
is formed by the account of the different methods by 
which, in ancient or modern systems of heathenism, 
men have attempted to make the gods their friends. 
They have had recourse to rites so fantastic as to force 
a smile; so impure as to excite our loathing ; so cruel 
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sometimes and so wicked, that we are obliged to own 
there was reason for the exclamation of the philosophic 
unbeliever of old, “'Tantum religio. potuit suadere ma- 
lorum.” According to the different conceptions men 
have formed of the character of God, the means they 
have employed to gain His favour have varied. But 
as they generally were first led by their selfish hopes 
and fears to approach the Deity, so the character which 
they attributed to Him was equally selfish. They 
imagined a Being who could in some way be benefited 
by our service, or at least, whose vanity could be 
flattered by our homage; and so who could be bribed 
by His worshippers to overlook their neglect of duty 
towards their fellow-men, provided that His own claims 
on them had been exactly fulfilled. Now Christianity 
reveals to us the Supreme Being, as a God of infinite 
purity and infinite love. To the proofs which natural 
religion affords of the benevolence of our Creator, 
Christianity adds new proofs drawn from the wonders 
of redemption ; for we can not imagine that He demands 
our homage for selfish ends, who spared not His own 
Son, but freely gave Him up for us all. He has taught 
us that our best worship of Him consists in resemblance 
to His character. ‘This commandment have we from 
Him, That he who loveth God love his brother also.” 
And so it comes to pass, that Christianity is an eminently 
practical religion ; that in it our duty to God developes 
itself into our duty towards our neighbour: while our 
duty to our neighbour acquires a more solemn obliga- 
tion, from being founded on our duty towards God. 
But though this is the true theory of our religion, 
nothing has been found more difficult, than to keep 
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it always practically before the mind. Professing 
Christians have constantly given way to the temptation 
to keep religion apart from their daily life. It has not 
only been tried in multiplied corrupt forms of our 
religion to gain God’s favour by acts of will-worship, 
and to content Him with some sacrifice other than the 
sacrifice to Him of our hearts and lives; but even 
where more correct notions are entertained of the kind 
of service which He requires, still it is a matter of 
common observation, that the greatest professions of 
piety do not always imply greater integrity in the 
discharge of the daily duties of life. Men who cannot 
be accused of hypocrisy, and who when engaged in acts 
of devotion to God, are certainly for the time sincere, 
seem nevertheless, as little governed by religion in 
their daily conduct, as unscrupulous in the pursuit of 
their selfish interests, as unmindful of the claims of 
others upon their sympathies or their exertions, as if 
their religion were but a name. Unconsciously they 
act on the heathen notion that religion is a kind of 
special science in itself, an art of gaining the favour of 
the Deity, instead of being the art of life, the director 
and regulator of every part of our conduct. In opposi- 
tion to these practical errors, it has been the duty of 
Christian preachers to contend for the claims of religion 
in common life; it has been their duty to shew that 
there is room for the display of religion in the discharge 
of ordinary duties, not less than in sayimg prayers, or 
in hearing sermons; it has been their duty to shew that. 
God can be worshipped in serving men; and that a 
Christian may live in an atmosphere of piety, while 
mixing in the world, and while seeming in the world’s 
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eyes to do no more than fulfil with zeal the ordinary 
business and common duties which fall to his lot. 

But we are all so apt to take a one-sided view of 
things, that there is constant danger lest, while intent on 
one aspect of truth, we overlook another, or lest we 
fall into an error opposite to that against which we are 
contending. Now several of you will, perhaps, have 
observed* with what approbation the enforcement of 
the truths on which I have been dwelling, has met from ~ 
many who do not care for religion at all. However 
much truth there may be in the maxim “laborare est 
orare,” still the maxim is one which will be received 
with especial applause by those who care little for 
prayer, and much for labour. ‘There are a number of 
persons of calm worldly good sense, whose views extend 
but little beyond the bounds of this present scene; who 
look on all professions of piety as the fruits either of 
unreasoning enthusiasm or of hypocrisy; and who feel 
themselves justified in ascribing them most commonly 
to the latter cause, when they see so many instances 
present themselves of shortcomings or inconsistency of 
conduct on the part of those whose professions of re- 
ligion are most obtrusive. Such persons give an eager 
welcome to the Christian preacher, when he comes for- 
ward as the inculcator of secular morality. ‘We re- 
joice,” they say, “to hear you state that the doctrines 
of Christianity may do their work most effectually, 


* This was written at the time of the popularity of Mr. Caird’s 
excellent Sermon on “ Religion in Common Life.’’ In what follows, 
I borrowed largely from Mr. F, W. Newman’s Essay on “The 
Soul,’ one of those books, alluded to p, 160, which are bright with 
the sunset reflection of Christianity. 
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when they are not talked of, nor put prominently 
forward. We desire then not to hear of these principles, 
since you acknowledge it is not necessary that ‘we 
should; keep your religion to yourself, and let it be 
agreed that he who shall best fulfil the ordinary duties 
of his daily life, shall be counted also the most re- 
ligious.” So it is that they who care not to retain God 
in their thoughts, would gladly banish Him from His 
world; and would confound that morality which springs 
merely from worldly prudence and natural good feeling, 
with that morality which has its root in religion, and 
which is the outward developement of love to God,— 
love to our Redeemer, expanded into love to man. 

How then are these abuses to be counteracted? 
Certainly not by ceasing to enforce the necessity of 
practical Christianity. Certamly not by ceasing to 
warn our hearers that if any man seem to be religious, 
and yet does not exhibit that religion in his daily 
life; if he be a forgetful hearer, and not a doer of 
the word,—this man’s religion is vain. But while 
we cease not to give these warnings, we must guard 
ourselves against misconstruction, by giving equal 
prominence to those parts of truth which are likely 
to be overlooked by the persons to whom mere moral 
preaching is most acceptable. The Christian life in fact 
has a two-fold aspect. It has its side turned towards 
God, as well as that which displays itself in the 
view of men. Secret, habitual, communion with 
God maintains the spiritual life which shines before 
the world in active works of practical holiness; just 
like the roots of some fair plant, which, themselves 
unseen, supply it with its nutriment, and afford it 
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its stability. Our Blessed Lord, who was in all things 
an example to His people, has given us a pattern 
of the union of a spirit of contemplative piety with 
the most active practical benevolence. We read how 
He went about doing good, healing all manner of 
sickness and disease among the people; how He 
shunned not the intercourse of any whom it was in 
His power to benefit, however men may have scorned 
them and shrunk from them; how He freely joined 
in their festivities, though in consequence censured 
as a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. Yet while He thus went 
about in the world, and seemed almost to be of the 
world, we get in the Text, and in other similar passages, 
glimpses of the support which cheered and sustained 
Him amid the uncongenial society in which He 
was content to dwell. Whether forced to endure 
the madness of sinners plotting against His life,* 
or compelled to withdraw Himself from their un- 
thinking and shortlived applause; whether about, 
by the appointment of the Apostles, to lay the foun- 
dation of His Church, or about to withdraw from His 
disciples the comfort of His visible presence; in all 
the vicissitudes and cares of His earthly life, we 
are told how He loved to withdraw Himself for a 
time from the things of earth, and how His human 
soul found its peace and strength in communion with His 
Father. The nature of that communion of the 
human Soul of Christ with the Father’s uncreated 
Divinity involves mysteries which we can but im- 
perfectly penetrate; but it is commonly the case in 
* Luke vi. 11. + John vi, 15. 
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Scripture that if clouds hang over the mysteries of 
speculative divinity, they seldom descend to obscure 
the regions of practice; and the practical lessons 
which we are taught by the fact that our Blessed 
Lord lived a life of prayer are sufficiently obvious. 
Whatever difficulty we may have in understanding 
His need of prayer, there is no doubt as to ours. 
How often in our perplexities, when the right path 
seems difficult to trace, does our consciousness of our 
lack of wisdom impel us to “ask of Him who giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” How 
often when the waves of temptation surround us, 
when our faith is feeble, and we find ourselves 
beginning to sink, are we forced to cry for help to 
Him whose mighty arm can alone support us. And 
in the engrossing pursuit of the cares and business 
of this life,—pursuits innocent and right, yet often 
tending to absorb our whole thoughts; in the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of this life,—pleasures innocent 
and lawful, sometimes even necessary for the preser- 
vation of the health of our minds, but still often 
in danger of degenerating into levity and frivolity :— 
in these cares and pleasures, how absolutely necessary 
is it, in order to preserve the spirituality of our minds, 
that we should from time to time withdraw our 
thoughts from the objects which habitually engross 
them, and seek in converse with God for the exercise 
and invigorating of our spiritual faculties. If He, 
in whose human nature there was no taint of sin, 
still required to stay that nature on the strength of 
the Divine, how much more do we, who are encom- 
passed with frailty and error, require to seck unto 
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our Heavenly Father for help and guidance. How 
much more do we need to cleanse away the soils of 
earth, by placing our souls habitually in the puri- 
fying beams of the presence of God. 

There were times in the Church’s history when 
the advantages of the contemplative life were unduly 
exalted, while the life of action was deemed scarcely 
possible for Christians. In those days, many of 
those who desired to devote themselves to the service 
of God withdrew into the retirement of the cloister, 
and sought to gain God’s favour by secret and 
solitary acts of devotion. The tendency to which 
we are exposed is just the opposite one, and in the 
hurry and bustle of active life we are scarce left a 
moment to ourselves. It is but a small minority of 
professing Christians who give themselves time for quiet 
reflection and self-examination. I need not speak 
of the multitude who dread to be alone with their 
conscience, because they know that her voice, if al- 
lowed to speak at all, will be heard in condemnation, 
and who are eager therefore to drown thought in 
the riot of dissipation. But besides those who wil- 
fully shrink from thought, and those who seem too 
frivolous for thought, there are many who appear 
to find it impossible to find time for thought. Some 
abandon themselves altogether to the pleasures of 
social conversation or domestic enjoyments; while 
others again are so engrossed by business or labours 
(perhaps for their own advancement, but it may be 
also for the good of others) that they are unable to 
find time for the searching into their own hearts. 
Kyven the student, many of whose hours are spent 
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in solitude, is still, while his eyes glance over the 
silent page, in busy converse with the minds of 
others; and when he closes the volume, and pursues 
in his own thoughts the investigations into which 
it has led him, it is but his intellect which speaks, 
and the voice of his conscience cannot gain a hearing. 
The last of his studies is the study of himself. 
Considered then merely as a step in the process of 
elevating and strengthening our character, and en- 
abling us to acquire that most valuable of all know- 
ledge, self-knowledge, there can be no dispute as 
to the necessity of our withdrawing ourselves at 
times from the distractions of our ordinary pursuits, 
of our reviewing our conduct, and questioning our 
own hearts as to our motives and principles. But 
the duty of Christian retirement is enforced on us 
by other sanctions. When the Christian retires from 
the world, he is not alone, for his Father is with him. 
He is not required to search in solitude into his own 
heart: he has the privilege of laying it open to a 
Friend ever ready to hear and to sympathize. What 
Christianity has disclosed to us is the relation in 
which we stand to a personal God. It has power 
to make us feel the conviction that, among the myriads 
of beings whom the hand of God has formed, we 
individually stand before our Creator’s eye as if there 
were none in the universe besides. It assures us that 
our Redeemer loved us, and gave Himself for us. 
It encourages us to cast all our care upon Him, be- 
cause it makes us know that He careth for us. It 
gives us the promise that, if we love Him, He will 
make all things work together for our good, It reveals 
N2 
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to us the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in His people, 
who joins with them in their supplications, makes in- 
tercession for them in their conflicts, is grieved in 
their defeats, aids them, and works in them all 
the fruits of holiness they are enabled to exhibit. 
Thus it happens that a Christian’s efforts after growth 
in grace are not the cheerless solitary labours of one 
who toils unaided at a repulsive task, but are like 
the exertions of one who works under the direction 
of a friend, supported by his help at moments of tem- 
porary hehanhe sone and cheered by his sympathy at 
every step of progress he has made. 

When we consider the greatness of the nario 
which is enjoyed by those who are entitled to call 
themselves the friends of God, it is natural to ask, 
Why it is that more do not press towards the en- 
joyment of this privilege? And the obstacle, for the 
most part, is the sense of sin. From the day that 
Adam was driven by a sense of unforgiven sin to 
hide himself in the trees of the garden at the sound 
of his Maker’s presence, the sense of guilt has ever 
been the principal impediment to free communion 
between fallen man and a God of infinite holiness. 
There are indeed many who live a merely animal life, 
scarcely elevating their minds at all above the things 
of sense: but even of those who feel in themselves 
capacities for something nobler and better, what an 
obstacle to union with God is found in the conscience 
burdened with a load of sm. God is not only 
the Judge who has threatened to punish sin, He is 
the Holy One who hates sin; who, we are conscious, 
regards our conduct with disapprobation which the 
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sentence of our hearts ratifies. Every unsuccessful effort 
at amendment increases our alienation from God, and 
our conviction of a want of resemblance between our 
nature and His. We feel the truth of the words of 
the prophet, “ How can two walk together except they 
be agreed?” and we shrink from a companionship for 
which we feel our own unfitness. But we who were 
far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. Christ, 
by satisfying for our sins through His atonement, has 
deprived the terrors of the law of the power to keep 
us apart from God: while by the gift of His Spirit 
He has made us know that communion with God is 
the very means for our cleansing and sanctification. 
Thus in the case of one who has been taught by Him, 
the deeper knowledge of his own sinfulness, instead of re- 
pelling him from God, drives him to God. He knows 
that he has no plea of merit to set up; he knows that 
he has no where else to seek to for holiness ; so that when 
his sins rise up against him, he still knows that it is 
useless to delay to approach God in the hopes of being 
able to produce other works better able to abide the 
severity of His judgment, or of obtaining elsewhere the 
holiness he needs. His very sins drive him closer to 
God with the cry, “I have gone astray like a sheep that 
is lost, Lord seek thy servant.” At the very moment 
that he breaks into the confession, “I acknowledge my 
transgression, and my sin is ever before me,” he is forced 
to accompany his confession with the prayer, “wash me 
throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my 
sin. According unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
plot out my transgressions.” Thus we have the ex- 
planation of the mystery, that the publicans and the 
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harlots pressed into the kingdom of heaven, while the 
moral and outwardly virtuous Pharisee stood afar off. 
They who deemed that they needed no repentance felt 
nothing urging them to wash in the fountain opened 
for.sin and uncleanness, while the very consciousness 
of guilt impelled the others to cast themselves unre- 
servedly on a Saviour’s redeeming love. And then, 
being forgiven much, they loved much, and had a 
stronger incentive to holiness and self-devotion than 
those who had not fallen as they. 

Having spoken on the effects which a sense of sin 
may have in checking our communion with God, or in 
exciting us to it, I shall say a few words as to the 
effect of temporal calamities and afflictions in drawing 
us closer to God. And the tendency of these to bring 
us near to God is far more obvious. For in fear 
and suffering, prayer is an instinct of man’s nature. 
When human resources have failed ; when we have used 
every means in our power to avert calamity, and still 
the danger appears threatening, the Christian and the 
unbeliever alike are ready to fly to the unseen for help ; 
and both alike can call to mind many vows which they 
offered when they were in trouble. While yet the 
danger is only threatening, while God’s judgments 
appear still suspended over us but not inflicted, both 
Christian and unbeliever alike seem for the time brought 
near to God; both are employed in endeavouring 
by supplication to stay His uplifted hand. It is when 
the bolt has been launched, and the judgment actually 
gone forth, that the difference between the Christian 
and the unbeliever is made manifest. The blow leaves 
the one crushed and prostrate, angry with his gods 
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which have failed to give him the help he needed ; 
ashamed of himself for having leant on a staff which 
has broken under his hand when most he required’ its 
stay; stripped of the earthly treasures on which he had 
placed his heart; and more than ever despairing to find 
elsewhere aught capable of filling the place of what he 
has lost. The same blow which drives the worldling 
farther from God draws the Christian nearer. The 
storm only forces him to cling more closely to the 
proved reality of the Redeemer’s love. In the depth of 
his affliction he can recognize the wisdom and tender- 
ness of a Father’s chastisement. ‘The knowledge of 
the hand from which the affliction has come checks 
repining. “I became dumb and opened not my mouth, 
for it was Thy doing.” Any one who has ever been 
in the presence of great affliction knows how utterly 
powerless is every other topic of consolation. It is 
impossible to convince one suffering from heavy be- 
reavement, or from wounded affections, or blighted 
prospects, that these things are not evils. We may 
know them to be irreparable evils. And if we regard 
them as blows dealt by the blind hand of fate, then 
it is impossible that our resignation should rise higher 
than the point of sullen submission, and the suppression 
of unmanly and unavailing lamentations. No, the 
consolation which proves effectual is the reflection that 
we are enduring but a Father's chastening discipline, that 
the wound under which we suffer has been inflicted by 
Infinite Wisdom and Infinite Love. This is a truth to 
which faith clings for comfort, while reason and sense 
can yet but dimly discern it. It has enabled gene- 
ration after generation of Christians to bear suffering 
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not only with resignation but with cheerfulness. It has 
helped them to retain their confidence in God through 
the extremes of earthly privations, and to say with one 
Saint of old, “though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him,” or with another, “ Although the fig-tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls: yet I will re- 
joice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

There can indeed be no doubt as to the strengthening 
power of communion with God in times of trial, but no 
one can expect to feel that, power then, if it is only in 
his affliction he has sought unto God. It wasa miserable 
theory of earthly friendship which made the basis of 
friendship the advantages that might be hoped to be 
derived from the friend, and which looked on a friend 
in no other light than as one who might be useful when 
want or adversity befel us, or when we required the 
assistance of others to effect what we could not accom- 
plish alone. The heart exclaims against so degrading 
a theory of friendship, and pronounces, that one who 
chooses his friends from mere considerations of utility 
knows not what friendship is; that the basis of friend- 
ship is love from no selfish ends, sympathy, a certain 
congeniality of disposition; that mutual benefits are the 
fruits of friendship, not the ends for which it was sought ; 
that, on the contrary, the only reason why a proud spirit 
can accept without pain obligations from a friend, is, 
because the services rendered are felt to be nothing in 
themselves, but only the natural expression of the love 
which had been felt before. 
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It is easy to apply this to the subject we are discuss- 
ing. True communion with God is not the mercenary 
offspring of self-love which, when suffering threatens, 
flies to Him with clamorous supplications for relief. It 
arises out of a loving spirit of adoption, which presses 
close to its Father and its Friend, even when there is no 
need; which delights itself in being near to Him; and 
pours out all its wishes before Him, in happiness as 
well as in sorrow, because it feels that there is no other 
who loves it so well, and because His love has awakened 
some feeble response in return: a spirit which looks 
on all the blessings of this life as His mercies and His 
gifts, on all the trials of life as His chastisements ; 
which sees Him every where guiding us through 
the tangled paths of life, bestowing on us of His bounty 
all the happiness that cheers our lot, correcting us 
when we go astray, and bringing us back to the right 
way,—it may be by the discipline of affliction,— guiding 
us with His counsel, and afterwards receiving us with 
glory. 

It is manifest how much such a belief as this conduces 
to the happiness and the virtue of him who holds it. 
But perhaps I ought not to conclude without saying 
something in reply to the question, Is it well founded? 
Is it really true that such a relation as this exists be- 
tween the Infinite One and one of His feeble insignificant 
creatures? At all events let us see what are the facts 
about which there is no dispute. It must be acknow- 
ledged that there are some who, whether their belief 
be well founded or not, do imagine themselves to enjoy 
this wonderful privilege of communion with God: and 
I think it must also be acknowledged by all that the 
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practical effect of this belief is the clevating and 
ennobling of their whole character, and the depressing 
of the lower and meaner part of their nature; that 
new strength is gained for the conquest of selfishness, 
and_for victory over the baser passions; that the 
happiness of him who holds this belief is anchored on 
firm ground, and though it may be rocked and swayed 
by the storms of this changing life, yet cannot be 
torn away altogether. All this, I think, must be ad- 
mitted; and the question is, By what means are these 
effects produced? Is there a real intercourse between 
God and the soul; or is it only that these effects take 
place by the operation of the natural laws of the soul, 
and without any intervention from without? Is it the 
case that, when we ask for strength to resist temptation, 
the very request gives us strength without any grace 
bestowed on us: that when we ask for peace, for 
fortitude under trial, our prayers are no more than 
the natural and most effectual means for bringing 
about the result we wish for? 

If this be the truth, it would be a miserable thing to 
find it out, and this would be the only subject in the 
world on which error would be more beneficial than 
truth. If this be really the true account of the matter, it 
is sad that the investigation of the laws which govern 
our mental operations, and the knowledge of their true 
theory, should have an effect so very different from 
the investigation of the laws of the material universe. 
In physical science every addition to our knowledge 
of the laws of nature is an addition to our power, and 
enables us, by complying with these laws, to gain some 
new result for the glory and dignity and happiness of 
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life. But if the true result of mental science be to 
leave no place for God, and to ascertain that the laws 
of mind alone are sufficient to account for all its 
phenomena, this is a truth the knowledge of which 
annihilates the very phenomena it has ascertained, and 
renders it impossible for us to comply with the laws 
it professes to have discovered. For who could practise 
such an imposition on himself, as to go through the 
form of calling on a God who he knows does not hear, 
with the idea that his prayer may have a useful 
medicinal effect on his own mind; or to try to delude 
himself into a course of thinking and acting as if he 
were ever watched by a sympathizing friend, because 
he thought this belief would strengthen him in virtuous 
conduct, if he knew this belief to be unfounded? It 
follows then, on this supposition, that he who has arrived 
at the truth has lost in power by what he has 
gained in knowledge, and that he has reason to envy 
those still in ignorance and error, as possessing ad- 
vantages for happiness and virtue thenceforward in- 
accessible to him. He is in the position of one who 
has unfortunately made himself master of a secret, 
into which it would have been wiser for him never 
to have intruded. For he judges himself too wise 
to be the dupe of the benevolent deception, by which the 
Author of nature permits others to delude themselves into 
the belief that He hears and answers their petitions. 
And if this, which is certainly our instinctive belief, be 
a false one, it does appear as if our Creator had 
attempted to deceive us, and had been but partially 
successful. 

Without . dwelling farther on this extravagant sup- 
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position, it may be still necessary for us to say some- 
thing in reply to the question, What evidence have we 
after all, that all which we experience, and which we 
set down as grace conferred in answer to prayer, is 
more than the natural working of our own mind, the 
natural product of heated feelings, and excited imagi- 
nation? And certainly if I am asked what logical proof 
I can give that something external is at work in 
us, I know of none. I am as much at a loss as if I 
were called on to give a logical proof of the existence 
of the external world. It is indeed a perplexing 
problem in theory how we pass from the subjective 
to the objective, how our sensations can make known 
to us more than the fact that we are ourselves the 
subjects of them, and whence the undoubting confidence 
we feel that they have an external origin. When we 
dream, for instance, we have a number of sensations 
and feelings which we imagine have some external 
cause, and yet which we afterwards find out have no 
outward reality, and are only the work of our own 
minds. It may be asked, May we not be equally 
deceived in attributing outward reality to any other 
of our sensations? Yet we know that all the difficulties 
that can be assembled by the most ingenious of specu- 
lators do not avail to shake for an instant our practical 
conviction that there exist other things and other 
persons besides ourselves, and that these persons act on 
us, and influence us for evil or for good. And whatever 
difficulties of precisely the same kind theory may 
suggest, it is impossible for any one, who has made 
trial of communion with God, to doubt that the strength 
it has given him for resisting the temptations, and 
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bearing the sorrows of life, is surely external to him. 
and not his own, and impossible for him not to feel 
certain that that Communion is a reality and no 
delusion. 

Brethren, if you have made trial of this blessed 
privilege, and would convince yourselves that what you 
have experienced is not the offspring of heated emotions 
and temporary enthusiasm, the sure test is, to observe 
whether it has resulted in increased holiness of life. 
The Christian life is one, though presenting the twofold 
aspect of which I spoke in the beginning. Your 
morality is not Christian morality, if it do not spring 
from Christian piety, and your piety is not genuine, 
if it can co-exist with lax morality. Time does not 
permit me to enter now upon a new topic, else it 
would be easy to trace the connection between Christian 
piety and holiness; and to shew how, since out of the 
heart are all the issues of life, the habitual lifting up 
the heart to God leads necessarily to the suppressing 
impure imaginations, and the depression of the baser 
passions, and gives the best security for virtuous conduct, 
by implanting in the nature a principle of holiness. 
May God, by His Spirit, enable you my brethren to 
know by practical experience how close the connection 
is between piety and holiness. May that Spirit of 
Christ work His twofold work in you, lifting up your 
hearts to heavenly things, and filling you with the 
love of Him whom now we see not, and also working 
in you those fruits of holiness which are to the praise 
and glory of His name. 
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Luxe xvii. 17, 18. 

‘ And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten cleansed? but where 
are the nine? There are not found that returned to give glory 
to God, save this stranger.” 

qe is scarcely necessary to remind you of a history so 

familiar as that from which the words I have read 
are taken. In these words, you know, our Blessed 

Lord complains of the return which those who had 

benefited by one of His miracles made for the mercies 

vouchsafed to them. Zen had been cleansed by Him 
from leprosy; but one returned to give glory to God. 

These words have often been used as a text with which 

to connect rebukes of even worse ingratitude on the 

part of those who thanklessly receive still greater 
mercies bestowed by Christ. For of those who have 
been baptized into Christ’s name, and who have re- 
ceived from Him unnumbered blessings, temporal and 
spiritual, how small is the proportion of whom it can 
in truth be said, that they have “returned to give 
glory to God.” When we count the number of those who 
assemble in His house of prayer, the number of those 
who gather round His Holy Table, the number of those 
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who shew by their lives, that they have made the best 
of all thank-offerings to Him, namely, the offering to 
Him of their own body, soul, and spirit, as a reasonable 
sacrifice; we cannot but be struck with the miserably 
small proportion that this number bears to the entire 
number of those who are equally bound in this way 
to manifest their gratitude for blessings bestowed. on 
them. Each one that we see fulfilling this obligation 
only suggests the exclamation—“ Where are the nine ?” 

Yet the parallel between the ingratitude common 
among Christians now, and the conduct of the nine lepers, 
is not so complete as it is sometimes supposed to be. 
Undoubtedly it is true, with regard to blessings long 
continued, and which have been for any considerable 
time securely enjoyed, that thanklessness is the rule, 
gratitude the exception. We are all apt to take as 
a thing of course, our enjoyment of any good with 
which we have had time to become familiar, unless 
indeed, some fear of being deprived of it has alarmed 
us into a better appreciation of it. But few are so 
insensible to any sudden change which takes. place in 
their condition. If clouds of portended danger, which 
have weighed down their spirits with the apprehension 
of the approaching loss of some valued treasure, be 
suddenly rolled away ; if the presence of actual suffering 
be suddenly relieved ; if this, or any other temporal benefit 
be suddenly received, there are few, at least of those 
who are not living in a state of practical atheism, whose 
joy is not largely intermingled with thankfulness to 
the Great Giver of good, by whom these blessings are 
bestowed. Or again, if one who has come to feel, in 
any way as he ought, his guilt before God, and the 
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punishment to which his sins justly expose him, have 
also learned to know that, through the exceeding love 
of Christ, an atonement has been made for his sins, and 
that he who was once afar off, has been brought nigh; 
then.praises and thanksgivings to God do fill his mouth. 
The impression may wear off; he may afterwards 
become forgetful, careless, ungrateful. But undoubtedly 
when we complain of the ingratitude of those who have 
received countless mercies, temporal and spiritual, at 
God’s hands, what we mean is, not to complain of any 
want of liveliness in their feelings at the first moment 
they come to know of the benefits conferred on them, 
but we mean to complain of the want of permanence 
in those feelings, which too often die away, leaving 
the heart colder and harder than before. If then it 
were the case that these lepers received so great a 
benefit without, at the time at least, feeling a desire 
to give glory to God, and without thankfulness to 
the prophet, through whose instrumentality God had 
bestowed the blessing, their ingratitude would have 
been far beyond the ordinary thanklessness of men. 

We have only to try to imagine the change which 
a moment had made in their condition. They had 
just been suffering under one of the most foul and 
loathsome of diseases. Their lives had been a burden to 
themselves and to their friends. They had been outcasts 
from society ; for among the Jews their presence inspired 
a greater horror than among other Eastern nations, 
since their law had led them to look on that disease 
as symbolizing spiritual, and therefore deeper, pollution. 
Imagine them in a moment released from this miserable 
condition ; restored to society, and home, and health; 
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and would you not pronounce them to be the basest 
of human beings if, with the joy which their recovery 
excited, no thankfulness were intermingled? What we 
should expect to hear, would be, that in the household 
of each of these men the name of Jesus of Nazareth 
would be cherished with perpetual love and honour ;— 
honour which even the tidings that he had afterwards 
died the death of a malefactor would not induce them 
to withhold. As the subject of another of His miracles 
said, when he heard that his benefactor had been con- 
demned as a sinner by the rulers of his nation, “ Whether 
He be a sinner or no, I know not: one thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see.” So one of these 
men also might say, “‘ Whether He be a malefactor or 
no, I know not; what cause of death the rulers have 
found in Him, I know not: one thing I know, that 
through His means I, who once was a leper, am now 
clean.” I see nothing in what the sacred narrative 
records, as to the conduct of these men, which forbids 
us to indulge in imaginings such as these, or which 
constrains us to regard these lepers as beyond other 
men thankless and ungrateful. But that they did not, 
at first at least, receive as they ought the miracle 
performed on them, we learn from our Lord’s words; 
and a careful study of the history will shew us, as 
I think, in what respect they failed to learn the lessons 
that miracle was intended to convey. It is in such an 
examination that I wish, in prayer for God’s blessing, to 
engage you to-day. . 
Before however we enter into an examination of 
the lessons taught by this one miracle, it is necessary 
to premise some general reflections on the object aimed 
0 
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at by our Lord’s miracles, and especially by the miracles 
of His life, as distinguished from the great miracle of 
the Resurrection. 

In going over the Gospel account of any of our 
Lord’s miracles, even a careless reader must observe 
that the impression produced by them is not mere 
astonishment at the power displayed in them. The 
Gospel miracles contrast forcibly with tales constructed 
to gratify men’s love of the marvellous, or invented to do 
honour to the reputation of some sage or saint, heathen 
or Christian. In stories of the latter kind, the display 
of power seems to be the sole design of acts otherwise 
without profit or significance. Our Lord’s miracles are 
monuments of His love, no less than of His power. 
Those victories gained by Him in the days of His flesh 
over physical evil were pledges of the greater redemption 
He was yet to accomplish. And if those who saw His 
mighty works could not help noticing that in Him the 
prophecy was fulfilled, ‘‘ He Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our sicknesses,” it was because in a higher 
sense He was to bear our griefs and carry our sorrows, 
when He was wounded for our transgressions, bruised 
for our iniquities, and when the Lord laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all. 

But though, as I said, I think even a careless reader 
could not look on our Lord’s miracles as unmeaning dis- 
plays of power, yet a careless reader might not look beyond 
the benevolence exhibited in these wonderful works. The 
popular notion of our Lord’s miracles, is that they pro- 
ceeded from His human feelings of compassion, which 
prompted Him, when He saw suffering, to use His Divine 
power to relieve it. Yet this alone will not explain the 
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Gospel miracles. In the first place, we know that 
our Lord never resorted to miracles merely to satisfy 
those desires which, in the perfect truth of His human 
nature, He shared with us. When He hungered, He 
refused to supply Himself with bread by miracles. 
When He sat down a weary and thirsty traveller, 
He smote no rock, He opened no fountain to quench 
His thirst. And in like manner we may believe that, 
though the sight of distress must have affected Him, 
as it would us, with compassion and with a desire to 
relieve it, still He would not have resorted to a miracle 
to satisfy that desire, unless higher reasons had made 
such a miracle necessary. 

But there is a further reason why, thinking of our 
Lord as we do, we cannot be content with regarding His 
miracles as the alms which a superior Being, walking 
this earth, bestowed on the forms of distress with which 
he came in contact, or which happened to attract his 
notice. We believe that to Him who then trod this 
earth, a man as really as ourselves, all power has been 
committed in heaven and in earth. His all-searching 
eye rests at this moment on many a scene of human 
suffering and sorrow, not less severe than those which 
He then hastened to relieve. His: power is as mighty 
to help now as then; His love as tender and com- 
passionate. Yet He who then mingled His tears with 
those of sisters weeping at the tomb of a beloved 
brother, and who was moved with compassion when 
He beheld a widow following the bier of her only son, 
sees now many a tear of unavailing anguish shed by 
widows or orphans bereft of their only earthly stay, 
and seems as if He saw them not. Can we for a 
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moment think of Him, as of some of those despots 
who reck not what amount of oppression and wrong 
and misery prevails unremedied over their vast dominions, 
but who take care that, wherever they themselves make 
a progress, the traces of ruin shall be obliterated, and 
things, for the time at least, be made to assume the 
appearance of smiling prosperity? No; what gives 
us consolation, when we have to suffer trials such as 
from time to time must be the lot of each of us, is 
the belief that we are not inhabitants of some outlying 
province beyond the reach of the Sovereign’s eye, but 
that we are, on the contrary, as closely marked by 
Him as if He walked in bodily presence among us. 
What consoles us is the knowledge that our sufferings 
and trials as surely come from Him, as do those things 
which we call blessings. And faith assures us that His 
very chastenings, if we could read them right, are proofs 
of His love; for “whom He loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” 

The more strongly then we feel that the sufferings 
and sorrows of this life are not irreconcilable with 
His love, the less we can look on the removal of that 
suffering as, in the highest sense, the exhibition of 
His love: nor can we consider the desire to remove 
the sorrows that He witnessed as the chief moving 
cause of His miracles, since, if it were so, such miracles 
ought to be performed every day. As far as we are 
at liberty to speculate on such a subject, it seems 
plain that the principal final cause of the exertion 
of His miraculous power was the revelation of the 
character of Him who performed these mighty 
works. 
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There are schools of theology in which it is fashion- 
able to throw into the back-ground the miraculous part 
of the Christian religion: yet it is in truth these 
miracles which are the solid foundation of our belief 
that our creed is not merely one phase in the evolution 
of the religious idea, to be superseded by something 
else, in the further development of our race, but that 
it enunciates objective realities revealed by the truth 
_ of God Himself. The miracles are the foundation of 
our belief that He, who taught us these doctrines, was 
not merely one with keener spiritual insight and clearer 
light than other men, but that He was the very Light 
and Life itself. 

The miracle of the Resurrection doubtless is that on 
which all our belief is principally founded. Yet the 
early miracles of our Lord are a no less essential part 
of the basis on which our faith rests. We can judge 
this by considermg what our feelings would be, were 
our assent claimed for the story fof the resurrection 
of one, who in his lifetime had not shewn himself to 
be different from other men. And in this way we 
can see, how much the stability of our faith in our 
Lord’s Resurrection is secured by the perfect harmony 
which subsists between the views which this miracle 
presents of our Lord’s nature, and those to which we 
are led by all that we are told of the spotless purity, 
heavenly wisdom, and superhuman power displayed 
in His former life. But the chief use of the miracles 
of our Lord’s lifetime consisted in the progressive 
revelation which they made of His true nature to the 
disciples whom He was collecting. This method of 
progressive revelation, which, from the very first en- 
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trance of sin into the world, was followed in the gradual 
unfolding of God’s plan for the redemption of the 
human race, was still continued when the long-promised 
Messiah had entered into the world. He did not 
commence by startling those to whom He came with an 
announcement of the true nature of His person and His 
claims,—an announcement too wonderful to be received 
by any without preparation. His method was, to lead 
His disciples on step by step, and to force themselves 
to draw the true conclusions from what they saw and 
heard. They heard from Him wisdom for which His 
earthly training could not account; they saw Him per- 
form works beyond the power of men to accomplish; 
they heard Him claim powers (such as that of forgiving 
sins) which man cannot assume without blasphemy, 
and yet justifying that claim by His actions. ‘ What 
manner of man is this?” is the exclamation which 
from time to time is forced from their lips. Yet ever, 
as their thoughts of Him are raised, they find their 
conceptions of Him still beneath His dignity; until 
none can stop short of the profession of the once 
doubting apostle, or hesitate to address Him, “ My 
Lord and my God.” It would be interesting to go 
through our Lord’s miracles, with the view of studying 
the lessons which each was intended to teach those 
who witnessed the miracle, and in order to shew that, 
however highly those who were present had thought 
of Him before, that miracle led them to still loftier 
conceptions of His character. But the limits of a 
discourse from this place oblige me to confine myself 
to the consideration of the one miracle, from the history 
of which I have taken my Text. That miracle was 
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wrought towards the close of our Lord’s life, namely, 
en His last journey to Jerusalem. It was wrought 
in the presence of many to whom the exertion of 
His wondrous power was no novelty ; who had hence 
learned to venerate Him as a prophet sent from God. 
And some of them at least had learned to believe in 
Him as the Christ who their prophets had told them 
was to come. Yet even these are forced by what 
passed now, to examine themselves anew as to what they 
think of Him, and to search whether they must not 
assign Him a higher place in their thoughts than they 
had done before. 

It is plain from the story that His fame must have 
widely spread when the ten lepers, not darmg to pollute 
by their contact the train which followed in His steps, 
yet knew and acknowledged the power of Him who 
passed by, and, standing afar off, supplicated His help. 
On former occasions when our Lord had healed one 
afflicted with leprosy, He directed him who was healed 
to comply with the ordinances of the law, by going 
to shew himself to the priest, and by offering the things 
that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them :— 
the priestly inspection and the sacrifice being not only 
an act of devout thanksgiving to God, but also a 
testimony to the reality of the cure. So our Lord 
does now. He directs these men to go shew themselves 
to the priests, but with this difference that, whereas 
on former occasions He had first performed the cure, 
on this occasion they are to set out uncleansed; and it 
is not until they have proved their faith in Him, by 
first complying with this command of His, that on 
their way they receive the mercy they had asked 
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fron Him. One of them then, we are told, when he 
saw that he was healed, returned and fell down at 
Jesus’ feet giving Him thanks. And here our Lord 
shewed that it was not mere fortuitous coincidence 
which could account for the cure at that time. For 
it appeared that that which had taken place by the 
way was known and intended by Him. For when 
the one man returned, the Lord asked him, “ Were 
there not ten cleansed—where are the nine?” It seems, 
I think, implied by the Evangelist that our Lord’s know- 
ledge of the cure of the nine was not derived from the 
report of him who had returned, but from His own Divine 
Omniscience. Without pressing this point however, let us 
return to the question which I raised in the beginning, 
Did the nine shew want of gratitude to Jesus by not 
returning? Nay, what was it that, as pious Jews, they 
ought to have done? ‘The prophet whom they had 
met had commanded them to go shew themselves to 
the priests. When on their way they discover they 
are cleansed, to whom do they owe their first duty of 
thanksgiving ? Were they not to go on their way, as the 
prophet had bid them, and pay the tribute of their 
sacrifice to that God, whose almighty power alone could 
have delivered them from so fearful a malady? Could 
they suppose that they could please their benefactor 
by preferring him to God? Never had a true prophet 
sought to place his own person between the people 
to whom he was sent and the God whose messenger 
he was; or, by seeking honour for himself, to obscure 
the glory of God. Under the Old Dispensation and 
the New, true prophets have ever been anxious, when 
they saw the people not lifting their eyes above the 
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earthly agents who were the ministers of good to 
them, to make them look higher, and to teach them 
that the earthly instrument was nothing, the God who 
made that instrument efficacious everything. So Joseph, 
when Pharaoh sought from him the interpretation of 
his dream, replied, “It is not in me: God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace.” So Peter and John 
cried out, “Why marvel ye at this, as though by our 
own power or holiness we had made this man to 
walk?” Might not then these lepers expect that if they 
had turned back on their way to offer worship to God, 
in order to give their thanks to an earthly benefactor, 
they should receive an indignant rebuke from the prophet 
to whom they had presumed to offer such an honour? 
Nay, would they not have reason to fear that the 
leprosy, from which they had been freed while obeying 
the commands he had given them, would be fastened 
on them more severely than ever, if they were wilfully 
to disobey them? Such reasons as these do, I think, 
sufficiently account for the non-return of the nine lepers, 
without imputing to them the base ingratitude of which 
it is commonly supposed that they were guilty. And 
it falls in with this view that he who did come back 
was a Samaritan; that is, the one of their number 
who must have felt least strongly the duty of presenting 
himself on his cleansing before the Jewish priests. 
When he came back, there must have been present 
many Jews, zealous for the glory of their God and 
of their Law; and it would be natural that they should 
expect that their Master, who ever professed to seek 
his Father’s glory above all things, should rebuke this 
stranger for his irreverent neglect of the ordinances 
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of God. But it is remarkable in our Lord’s history 
that when marks of honour are paid Him, to the eyes 
of those about Him so extravagant that they feel it 
is impossible they can be sanctioned by Him, and such 
that they can with confidence call on Him, “ Master, 
rebuke thy disciples,” He invariably justifies the zeal 
of His worshippers, and accepts the proffered honour 
as His right. 

It is in vain that those who think not of our Blessed 
Lord as we do, strive to retain a hold on our sympathies, 
by echoing the admiration we express of the meekness 
and lowliness and humility of Jesus. We may speak 
of His great humility, who believe that, when He came 
to take on Himself the form of a servant, He emptied 
Himself of glory which He had before the world was; 
and who believe that any honours He ever received 
on earth are infinitely below His right. But what 
if He were no more than man? It must be owned 
that the Divine worship which His followers now every- 
where pay Him, and which, if He be not God, is 
blasphemous idolatry, is but the natural and necessary 
consequence of the claims and pretensions which He 
Himself put forward. It is painful to speak such words 
even hypothetically, but it must be said that, if we 
look on Him as no more than man, instead of praising 
His humility, we shall have to find excuses for arro- 
gance and self-seeking, such as no true prophet ever 
exhibited. To look on Him as no more than man, 
is to look on Him as one who abused great gifts, by 
using them as means to divert to Himself honour which 
ought to have been paid to the God from whom He 
had received these gifts; as one who founded in these 
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gifts pretensions which mere man cannot put forward 
without arrogant impiety. 

Such pretensions were plainly put forward on ‘the 
occasion of the miracle we are considering. ‘Those 
who went on, in obedience to His own commands, and 
in obedience to their law, to offer their sacrifices to God, 
are visited with implied censure; the one man who 
returned to give Himself thanks is praised for his 
faith. But mark His words. He is not praised for 
returning to give thanks to his earthly benefactor: 
our Lord’s words are,—‘There are not found that 
returned to give glory to God, save this stranger.” 
How these simple words, if attended to, were capable 
of enlightening His disciples as to the true nature of 
their Master’s claims! ‘Not found that returned to 
give glory to God!” On what errand then had the 
nine proceeded, save to give glory to God? One thing 
is plain, that this one man is praised, not because he 
came first to give his thanks to Jesus, and then went 
to offer his sacrifice to God; but because he alone had 
faith to discern that it was at the feet of Jesus his 
vows and his sacrifices to God could best be offered. 
We indeed must feel that there is a still deeper signifi- 
cance in the words, when we read how he that fell 
down at Jesus’ fect and gave Him thanks is praised 
as the only one that returned to give glory to God. 
But without assuming that the Samaritan leper pos- 
sessed our knowledge as to the Divine nature of his 
benefactor, this at the very least was implied, when 
he turned his back on the Jewish priests, and went 
to pay his thank-offerings to God at the feet of 
Jesus, that he had faith to discern that there was 
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one greater than the temple, one higher than the 
sons of Aaron, even that Great High Priest, through 
whom alone our petitions and our thanksgivings can be 
offered with acceptance to the Father. If his nine 
companions had not yet faith to discern this, shall we 
accuse them of ingratitude, or shall we not rather say 
that in those precious words addressed to him, and not 
to them, “Thy faith hath made thee whole,” a higher 
blessing was conveyed to him than to them? They 
too had faith in our Lord as a prophet; and at His 
bidding they went, while still covered with the scales 
of leprosy, to shew themselves to the priests; and their 
faith was rewarded by the cleansing of their bodies, 
which was the petition they had craved of Him. But 
he had faith in our Lord as more than a prophet; and 
so may we not believe that that being made whole, 
which was his portion, implied more than the cleansing 
of his body: that it implied his being partaker in the 
better sacrifice, which the Great High Priest, unto whom 
he came to shew himself, was on the point of offering 
for him? 

And not for him only. Brethren, you know what 
significance these things have for us—The plague of 
leprosy—the cleansing—the High Priest—the sacrifice ; 
your own thoughts run before me as I repeat the words, 
and render it unnecessary that I should develope at 
length the lessons contained in them. The very fact 
that in these lands the bodily plague of leprosy no- 
where meets our eye, makes it more easy for us to 
fix our minds on the spiritual lessons which the Jewish 
ordinances concerning that disease were meant to teach. 
But as you have not need to learn that principal lesson 
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conveyed in the miracle we have been considering,— 
namely, through whom and how your sacrifices and 
thanksgivings ought to be offered,—see that you learn 
the better that other lesson as to the necessity of con- 
stant and enduring thankfulness for the mercies you have 
received. Thankfulness would be your duty, if you 
had only temporal blessings to be grateful for. But 
you, who trust that through His regenerating grace you 
have been cleansed from a worse leprosy than theirs, 
see that you be found at His feet, offering through Him 
that sacrifice which God will not despise,—the sacrifice 
of yourselves, soul and body, to His service. 


SERMON XII. 


ST. PAUL AND ST. JAMES ON JUSTIFICATION. 


Romans iii, 28. 


“Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law.” 


James ii, 24. 
“Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, and not by 
faith only.” 

[rt [HE two verses khaxe-vead bring out, with startling 
effect, the contrast between the manner in which 
Divine truth is revealed in the Scriptures themselves, 
and that in which it is exhibited in those schemes of 
systematic theology which men have constructed from 
the Scriptures. In the latter, everything is trim and © 
symmetrical; all appearance of conflicting statement 
is smoothed away; every term has its precise scientific - 
meaning; every proposition is derived with logical 
exactness from those that precede it, and made to 
harmonize with all the rest. In the New Testament 
the language is popular; there is no pretension to 
scientific accuracy of statement; each truth is presented 
as occasion requires it, without any laborious effort to 
shape it into symmetry with others. All are poured 
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forth in artless confidence that there can be no real 
disagreement between any of the truths which the 
Parent of all truth has revealed. And, after all, itis 
when it is thus presented that we form our loftiest 
conceptions of the scheme of Divine truth. As men 
have conceived it, it is something which the eye of 
man can take in at one view, the connection of whose 
various parts it can discern, and also the mutual depen- 
dence of the whole. As the sacred writers beheld it, the 
structure is too vast to be scanned thus compendiously : 
no single aspect of -many-sided_truth discloses it in 
its completeness; it needs to be contemplated from 
different, nay from opposite points of view, before we 
can form any idea of the wondrous whole. Now it is 
in the study of the seeming contradictions of Scripture, 
that we find our best corrective to partial and defective 
notions of Christian doctrine. The best of those 
systematized schemes is but like a map of some ex- 
tensive country, drawn in flat, which represents its 
outlines with unavoidable distortions of projection ; 
but by combining pictures taken from different points 
of view, the solid forms may be made to stand before 
us with stereoscopic faithfulness. 

Thus when the seeming contradictions of Scripture 
are explored, it is found that the one passage only 
supplies the checks and limitations necessary for the 
right understanding of the other. From the combination 
of the two, a truer, deeper meaning is elicited, and 
the very discords of Scripture are in rich modulation 
resolved by fuller and more satisfying harmonies. 

The two passages which I have read stand in a 
direct verbal contradiction to one another. T’o recon- 
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cile'them, we must suppose that at least one term is 
used in a different sense by the two sacred writers; 
nor do I think that there is any great difficulty in 
so reconciling them, when we consider each passage 
in connection with its context, and with the scope 
of each writer’s argument. But the existence 
in the Holy Scriptures of even verbal disagreement, 
on a question so momentous as that which regards the 
mode of a sinner’s being made just before God, is surely 
a most remarkable phenomenon. Is it possible that on 
a question which has been described as “ the article of a 
standing or a falling Church,” the oracle of truth when 
consulted should appear to give forth an uncertain 
sound ? If it be so, it must be that this seeming dis- 
agreement is intended to teach us a lesson so important 
as to counterbalance whatever advantages could have 
been gained by perfect uniformity of statement. 

It is only natural that Christians, whose lot it has been 
to contend for the truth against perversions of it which 
have become current, should be strongly attached to 
the phrases and formulas which embody in concise 
statement the truth which has been assailed; and 
natural too, that their attachment to them should rise in 
proportion to the severity of the conflict which had been 
necessary to maintain them. But then it constantly 
happens that attachment to these phrases and formulas © 
becomes traditional, and is handed on to a generation 
who boast themselves in these as the badge of their 
party, while they have ceased to feel any strong interest 
in the truths for the protection of which these for- 
mulas had been devised. The religion of such men 
is apt not to rise above a frigid orthodoxy. They 
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mercilessly condemn the least variation from the mode 
of stating the truth in which they have been instructed ; 
and yet it may be that those forms which they guard 
with such jealous care, and which did express the 
living faith of a former age, are in their case but a 
lifeless frame from which the spirit of truth that had 
animated it has fled. 

Again, where there is apathy about religious doc- 
trine, perfect uniformity in the mode of stating it is 
easily attained. It is easy for all to speak alike, if 
all but repeat by rote lessons which they have learned 
from a common source. But when men try each 
to give expression to truths which have touched his 
own soul, diversities must arise, according as men’s 
different circumstances and character have brought 
different parts of the truth more home to them, or 
as their different habits of thought make a different 
mode of stating it more natural to them. Accordingly 
in the church at Rome where perfect uniformity 
in the mode of expressing doctrinal truth is regarded 
as the one essential point, this end has been 
attained only by the stifling of individual thought. 
There is no heresy where there is no religious spe- 
culation. 

These reflections may help to explain the absence 
from our Scripture of such compendious statements of 
doctrine as might preclude at once error and contro- 
versy. In the Roman Catholic system, to which I 
have just alluded, it is asserted that God works a 
perpetual miracle in order to enable the Church in- 
fallibly to put forth accurate definitions of doctrine, as 
they are needed ; but this theory is open to the objection 
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that, if uniformity of doctrinal statement were the one 
thing needful, it is impossible to explain why God 
should not have provided for this want in the inspired 
Scriptures which He has given us. In them we find 
perfect agreement in substance, with the utmost variety 
in form. If we find in one place something like a 
theological formula, which can be learned by heart, and 
spare us the trouble of thought, namely, that “a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law,” we 
are startled by finding another inspired Apostle ex- 
pressing the truth in words wholly unlike, nay, 
seemingly opposite. Is not this to teach us that the 
perfection of our Christian knowledge does not consist 
in the apathetic reception of any form of words however 
excellent? Is it not in order that the truth which we 
are forced to learn by laborious comparison of one 
Scripture with another, may be imprinted on our minds 
more deeply, than if we had taken it in without any 
pains or study? Is it not in order to compel us to look 
deeper than the words in which Christian doctrine is 
summed up, and to see that what is important for us 
is, that the truths themselves which these words ex- 
press should be written on our hearts? 

We learn hence also a lesson of forbearance towards 
those who express Christian doctrine in language dif- 
ferent from ours. We see that the difference of language 
does not of necessity imply a difference in doctrine. 
Luther, as you know, at one time imagined that the 
difference of language between St. James and St. Paul 
implied such total difference of doctrine that both could 
not be inspired; and consequently was led to exclude 
from his canon the Epistle of St. James. If we reject 
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the great Reformer’s inference as rash and unwarranted ; 
if while we hold firmly to the great doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, we are constrained to admit that there 
was also a sense in which a Christian teacher could 
without impropriety speak of justification by works; 
let us beware how we permit our love to grow cold 
towards brethren whom we see labouring for Christ’s 
sake, though not following with us. At least before 
we condemn them as holders of false doctrine, let us 
carefully examine whether the difference between them 
and us be more than a difference of language, and 
whether perhaps, if we penetrate beneath the outward 
form of expression which they have adopted, there may 
not be as complete harmony between their views and 
ours as between those of the Apostle Paul and the 
Apostle James. 

But I would go further than this. I do not think it 
is honest to say that the difference between the two 
Apostles is solely verbal. It has often been eS 
that the inspiration which guided the sacred writers was 
not of such a kind as to suppress all individual pecu- 
liarities. The difference of style between one Evan- 
gelist and another, or between the Epistles of one 
Apostle and those of another, is as strongly marked as 
between any two profane writers. And on comparing 
the Epistle of St. James with the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Romans, every one must feel that the cast of 
thought of the two writers is quite different, and that 
the Holy Spirit, who employed both as His instruments 
for the instruction of His Church, did so, not by 
effacing the natural differences between them, but by 
employing in His service the powers of each, developed 
P2 
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in full conformity with the nature which He had given 
each of them. If any of you imagine that the differ- 
ence between the two Hpistles is limited to the manner 
in which the doctrine of justification is expressed, a 
simple test will I think convince you to the contrary. 
Imagine that the Epistle of St. James had not been 
preserved in our Canon, and that you heard it now, for 
the first time, delivered as a sermon in one of those 
churches where the preacher had habitually occupied 
himself with the doctrines of grace as explained in the 
writings of St. Paul. I shall suppose the latter half of 
the second chapter which treats of justification to be 
omitted, and yet even so, do you think that the sermon 
would meet with the approbation of such a congregation 
as [am imagining? If you go over in your minds the 
contents of the Epistle, and try to judge fairly how it 
would be received, I think you will be obliged to own 
that the hearers would say that the preacher had said 
some good things about the duty of bridling the tongue, 
and about other moral duties, but still that the bulk of 
his sermon had been taken up with dry morality, and 


) that he had not preached the Gospel. But suppose now 


that the second chapter had noé been omitted, suppose 
that the preacher had not merely omitted to dwell on 
the doctrines of grace, but that he had expressly taught 
justification by works, and what do you think would be 
the indignation of the hearers? Would the sermon 
then escape with even so mild an epithet as “ straminea’’? 
Would they not reproach their pastor with his culpable 
want of care, in allowing his pulpit to be occupied, even 
for one Sunday, by one so ignorant of the truth, so op- 
posed to the Blessed Gospel of the grace of God? 
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reject as not evangelical was exactly the teaching which 
the Holy Spirit of God saw to be most fit to supply 
the special wants of those to whom it was first addressed, 
and fit also to be put on record for the instruction of 
His Church through all time. In truth St. Paul and 
St. James (as known to us by his Epistle) are types of 
two different characters :—the one ardent, passionate, im- 
pulsive; the other calm, conscientious, strongly alive to a 
sense of duty, but governed by principle rather than by 
feeling. The influence of religion does not obliterate 
these natural differences of character; and two men of 
these different casts of mind, both loving the Saviour, 
and striving to do His will, will shew their love in i | 
ferent ways. And so it often happens that they miscon- 
ceive each other: the more ardent condemns the other as 
a cold, dry, formalist, while he again is apt to look with 
suspicion on the former as presumptuous and. fanatical. 
But now the fact that the Holy Spirit has included in 
the Canon writings so different in tone, as I think any 
candid man must own the Epistles of St. Paul and St. 
James to be, proves that God has place in His Church 
for men of both these characters; that they have no 
need to look on each other with suspicion; and that His 
truth though presenting itself in different aspects to 
the mind of each, is yet substantially the same, and 
will become to both the instrument of the sanctifying 
and the elevating of their souls. There are times in 
the Church’s history when the work which she most 
needs is, that the simplicity of Christian Doctrine 
should be rescued from corruption. There are times 
when what she most needs is that her members should 
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be stirred up to exhibit in their lives the fruits of 
those doctrines, with the theory of which they are 
perfectly acquainted. And God, who knows how 
to choose the instruments best fitted for the work which 
He has for them, brings forward and employs in His 
service men of either type of character, according to 
the nature of the present exigency. Where the error 
most prevalent is to rely for Salvation on external or 
ritual observances, or to claim Salvation as not of grace 
but of debt, then He raises up a Paul to proclaim in 
all its fulness the doctrine of justification by the free 
gift of God: and where the danger is that men should 
“turn the grace of our God into lasciviousness,” and 
treat the practical part of religion as of no im- 
portance, then He inspires a James to shew that 
Gospel teaching includes the most strenuous inculcation 
of lessons of morality. 

What I have hitherto been commenting on is the dif- 
ference in form between the teaching of St. Paul and St. 
James; and I ought now to go on and speak of their 
substantial agreement, and to shew how their teaching 
on the subject of justification is to be reconciled. But 
when once it is acknowledged that a difference in form 
is admissible, it seems to me that they scarcely want 
reconciling, that is to say, that there is scarcely any 
pretence for attributing to them any real disagree- 
ment, 

In the absence of any decisive external testimony to 
fix the date of the Epistle of St. James, I think internal 
evidence clearly pomts to a time after the preaching 
of St. Paul had gained him many attached adherents, 
but before his Epistles had come to be widely circulated 
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so as to be the public property of all the Churches. It 
seems to me that if St. James had seen the Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Romans and to the Galatians, the 
appearance of verbal disagreement would have been 
avoided; while on the other hand, the Epistle of St. 
James does, I think, contain unmistakeable reference to 
the doctrines taught by St. Paul, and the arguments 
by which he was wont to support them. The doctrine 
refuted by St. James has a certain likeness to the 
doctrines taught by St. Paul, though it is a distortion 
and a misrepresentation of them ; and I see no reason 
to doubt that it was originally derived from them. 
In the converse case we know, from the Acts of the 
Apostles, that St. Paul in the course of his pastoral 
labours met with certain who came down from James, 
and who professed to speak by his authority, and who 
yet taught doctrines concerning the absolute necessity 
¢o all Christians of circumcision, and other legal rites,— 
doctrines which St. James subsequently denied ever 
to have emanated from him. So is it less likely that 
St. James in the course of fis pastoral labours met 
with certain who came up from Bt. Paul, and who, 
professing to speak as they had learned from him 
yet used language implying the sufficiency for justi- 
fication of a barren historical faith, and implying that 
good works were not merely to be excluded from the 
office of justifying, but that they might also without 
injury be absent in him who is justified ? 

The history certainly gives us reason to remark how 
very perilous an instrument oral tradition is for the 
transmission of doctrinal truth. We need not discuss 
through how many generations oral tradition might 
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be expected to transmit doctrine uncorrupted, if we 
see it unable to report it with tolerable accuracy in 
‘the very lifetime of the Apostles. We know for 
‘certain from the fifteenth of Acts, how grievously 
the teaching of St. James was misrepresented at 
Antioch, with regard to the duty of Gentile Christians 
in respect of the Mosaic law. And we know 
ialso from the twenty-first of Acts, that at Jerusa- 
lem the teaching of St. Paul was equally mis- 
represented, on the subject of the duty of Christians 
of Jewish birth in respect of the same law. And we 
conclude with the highest probability from the passages 
now under consideration, that the teaching of St. Paul 
on the subject of justification was equally misunderstood 
by some who had heard it, and professed to report 
it. Such are some of the earliest instances of the 
success of oral tradition, under the most favourable 
circumstances, in the transmission of Christian doc- 
trine. 

Whether or not these men davived their notions 
from a misconception of Pauline doctrine, St. James 
in the course of his pastoral labours meets with men 
who were propagating an antinomian theory of justi- 
fication; and he sets himself earnestly to refute them. 
Why should we think that in so doing it becomes 
necessary to clear him from the charge of disagree- 
ment with St. Paul? Is there the least reason to 
suppose that St. Paul, had he encountered the same 
perversion of the truth, would have resisted it less 
energetically? The language in which he would have 
opposed it might have been different, but would it 
have been less strong? Do you think that if St. Paul 
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were speaking to men who understood by faith what 
the word means in the second chapter of the Epistle 
of St. James, he would have hesitated in denying that 
such faith could save them? Or again, when St. James 
speaks of justification by works, have we any grounds 
for imputing to him the notion, that man can bring in 
God as his debtor, or that human works have any 
intrinsic merit in His sight; since, as St. James him- 
self has taught, it is to Him we owe these very works 
themselves, seeing that from Him every good and. 
perfect work doth proceed ? 

Let me then, without any attempt at controversial 
precision of language, endeavour to state some of the 
general principles obtamed on a comparison of the 
doctrine of the two Apostles. And in the first place} 
the great truth must be asserted which lies at the root 
of all Christian morality, that Salvation is the free 
gift of God to mankind for the sake of the merits of 
our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and is 
not earned by any works or deservings of man’s own. 
This doctrine and none other can give peace to a 
conscience burdened by the sense of sin. There is 
such a thing as the peace of insensibility, as tranquil- 
lity derived from habitual forgetfulness of God, and 
which can be maintained while all outward circum- 
stances are prosperous. But when life brings some | 
of its inevitable sorrows, Conscience starts up and | 
connects the idea of suffering with that of sin, | 
When the sufferer flies, as is natural, to that higher 
Being who is supposed to have power to remove 
the infliction, Conscience interposes and tells him, that 
the God to whom he seeks is justly his enemy. 
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What contrivances men have had recourse to, in 
order to appease the wrath of a justly offended God, 
the history of mankind too plainly records. By 
devices without number men have sought for peace, 
and have not found it. Nor is this solely in consequence 
of errors as to the kind of works by which the favour 
of God can be obtained. Men have been enlightened 
enough to know that His favour was not to be 
obtained by painful austerities or by costly sacrifices, but 
by a pure and holy life, and yet they have failed 
to find peace in seeking justification by their own works, 
however excellent those works might be. For as their 
conceptions rose of the obligations imposed by the 
infinitely holy law of God, their sense was deepened 
of their own failures to comply with it. Their most 
solemn resolutions had been broken, and repeated, and 
broken again. Habit held them bound to old sins, 
from which they longed to break away; or temptation 
hurried them into new ones, against which they were 
not on their guard; or their conscience became more 
sensitive, and told them of the evil of practices in which . 
they had seen but little harm. So after trying for a 
time to gain salvation by their own works, when they 
came to cast up what progress they had made, they 
found themselves farther off than before. All that 
they could take credit for having done in compliance 
with God’s law was so tainted with imperfection, and 
overbalanced by so long a catalogue of positive trans- 
- gressions of it, that the result of all was the confession, 
“Tf Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is 
done amiss, O Lord, who may abide it?” Hence 
results that “certamen perterrefacte conscientie,” to 
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which the Reformers, in the Augsburgh confession, 
assert the whole doctrine of justification by faith must 
be referred, and without the consideration of which 
they say that doctrine cannot be understood. For 
in that conflict this doctrine only can bring peace. 
Tt tells that what man never could have earned, God 
has given. It tells us that we are not to stand afar 
off, waiting until we can collect the price which must 
be paid for our salvation. We must draw near at 
once, vile and wretched though we be, and there in 
His presence find the cure for our wretchedness, the 
cleansing from our defilements. And yet, when we— 
are taught that a sense of sin is not to keep us out 
of the presence of God, it is not that God is represented 
as less the enemy of sin than we had supposed; He 
has testified His hatred of it by a sacrifice more 
wonderful than any punishment which He could have 
inflicted on us. The man who seeks pardon by pleading 
the atonement of the Son of God, has in that sacrifice 
a new revelation of God’s hatred to sin, a new reason 
for hating it himself. But he also finds there power 
to conquer sin which he had not before. For the re- 
demption offered consists not merely in pardon for 
sin past, but in liberation from the bondage of sin; 
and not the least precious of the gifts which the 
sacrifice of his Lord has won for him, is, the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, who is stronger than the mightiest 
of his spiritual foes, and is able to subdue Satan under 
his feet. 

In this way, by the doctrine of justification through — 
the free grace of God, a new foundation is laid for 
Christian morality ; obedience is paid, not as the price 
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whose intrinsic value is to ensure salvation, but 
as grateful tribute for salvation freely given; the 
power in any degree to pay that tribute being itself 
not the smallest of the benefits conferred. And 
thus from love and gratitude results are obtained more 
noble than could ever be obtained from fear; and the 
sinner who has received the adoption of sons, who 
looks on God no longer as his enemy, but as his re- 
conciled Father in Christ, instead of grudgingly 
counting out the tribute exacted by a hard taskmaster, 
pays the loving, zealous, obedience of a son who feels 
that the best he can do is all too little for his Father’s 
service. 

The principles sketched thus far are so essential 
parts of the scheme of Christian doctrine, that they 
are common to those whose theological systems from 
this point diverge most widely. All agree in asserting 
the meritorious cause of the sinner’s justification 
to be the atoning sacrifice of our Blessed Saviour; 
and those even who ascribe to man’s works the highest 
efficiency, own nevertheless that they are not in their 
own nature meritorious, but are necessary only as 
instrumental means by which the merits of the sacrifice 
of Christ are applied to the soul. 

But next after the question of the meritorious cause 
of the sinner’s justification, about which there is little 
or no controversy, comes the question of the condition 
on which justification is offered; and it is on this 
that the storm of controversy has raged. Even on 
this however there is a certain point, up to which all 
can proceed together. It is a matter of too certain 
observation, that all who have been baptized into the 
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name of Christ, and have been made members of His 
visible Church, do not walk as becomes their Christian 
vocation; nor does Christian charity require us to believe 
that men who have passed their lives in forgetfulness) 
of God, and in wilful disobedience to His commands, | 
shall be admitted into that Kingdom into which nothing | 
unclean can enter. Since then the salvation purchased 
by Christ does not in fact become effectual for the 
benefit of every one, even of those who are visibly 
united to Him, the question arises, What makes the 
difference? What is it, in consequence of which 
the benefits of His salvation are applied to, and 
become effectual for, the benefit of some and not of 
others ? 

The Article of our Church teaches us to answer, 
that we are justified for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith. In other words that 
faith is the instrument by which these merits become 
applicable to us. Well then we go on to ask, What 
is this justifying faith? I answer in the words of the 
Homily, “The right and true Christian faith is, not 
only to believe that Holy Scripture and all the afore- 
said articles of our faith are true; but also to have 
a sure trust and confidence in God’s merciful promises 
to be saved from everlasting damnation by Christ, 
whereof doth follow a loving heart to obey His com- 
mandments.” Now again all parties are agreed that 
the three things mentioned in this short extract must 
be present in every justified man; but they differ on 
the question, How many of them are strictly and 
properly included in the idea of justifying faith? Some 
confine the meaning of faith to the first part, namely 
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belief in the truths which God has revealed in His 
word. Others include, together with this, those emotions 
which the intelligent reception of those truths must 
necessarily produce; the chief of them being sure trust 
and confidence in the mercy of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and a steadfast hope of all good things 
to be received at God’s hand. While others again go 
further, and take in as part of the complex idea of 
faith that loving heart to obey God’s commandments, 
which, by the consent of all, assuredly follows true 
faith if it be not part of it. These three things then, 
it must be remembered, are separable in thought only 
and not in fact. The question is not, whether a man 
ordinarily can be a justified man who has one without 
the others; but the question is, which of them, in 
the case of a man who has all three, is to be regarded 
as the instrument by which his justification was 
obtained. 

I have endeavoured, in stating this question, not to 
exaggerate the differences that prevail among Christians: 
T have rather wished to shew how much of vital truth 
is held in common by all. But I am far from saying 
that the question which remains is not an important 
one. On the contrary, I believe that mistakes on this 
subject have darkened the soul and clouded the peace 
of many a one, when seeking after Christ. To discuss 
however the conditions of man’s justification; to 
point out the practical consequences which may result 
from errors on what may seem so purely speculative 
a point as the separation in thought of things which 
always go together, and the assigning to each its 
respective share in the complex result; to touch on 
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some of the errors with regard to justifying faith 
which are most current at the present day:—all this 
opens up too wide a field to be entered on now, and 
I must defer what I had wished to say on these subjects 
until I am next permitted to address you. 


SERMON XIII. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


Romans iii, 28. 


‘Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law.” 


ike preaching on this text last Sunday, I considered 

it in connection with the seemingly opposite account 
which St. James gives of the way in which a sinner 
is justified. I tried to shew that provided there be 
substantial agreement between the doctrine taught by 
the two inspired writers, the difference between the 
forms in which each has expressed the doctrine need 
present no difficulty. I tried to point out some im- 
portant uses which such diversity in the form of stating 
Divine truth might serve, and to bring before you 
some lessons drawn from the fact of the admissibility 
of such a diversity of form. That there zs substantial 
agreement between the doctrine of the two Apostles, 
T perhaps rather assumed than proved; yet the dis- 
cussion into which I was led affords a strong indirect 
proof of the fact of such agreement. ‘Those who have 
constructed from the Scriptures schemes of scientific 
theology, may, as far as the doctrine of justification is 
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concerned, be divided into two classes. The one (of 
which we may consider Bishop Bull as the type) 
_ take as the groundwork of their system the ac- 
count of justification given by St. James. Having 
from this passage, considered singly, constructed 
their theory of justification, they proceed to find some 
method of interpreting the language of St. Paul, so 
that it may not contradict their theory. The other class 
of divines reverse the process. They construct their 
theory of justification from the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and then set themselves to bring the teaching of St. 
James into conformity with their system; avowing 
themselves prepared, should the language of St. James 
prove utterly refractory, to set it aside as something 
wholly inexplicable, without feeling any uneasiness as 
to the correctness of their theory. Now, when we com- 
pare the results obtained by men who proceed by these 
opposite methods, we have a measure, on a very mag- 
nified scale, of the amount of original disagreement 
between St. Paul and St. James. Two lines diverging 
ever so little, when produced, each in its own direction, 
will separate most widely. And so, if there be, I need 
not say -direct opposition, but even divergence of 
tendency, between the doctrine of the two Apostles, 
such a divergence must lead to a wide distance from 
each other those who have endeavoured to pursue 
the teaching of each to what seem to them its logical 
results. Well, on last Sunday I tried to state the prin- 
cipal point at issue between the contending parties. 
As to the meritorious cause of the sinner’s justification 
all are agreed. All own that the sinner’s pardon and 
his restoration to God’s favour are owing to nothing 
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that he himself can do. His justification is effected 
solely for the merit of the atoning sacrifice of the Son 
of God. Further, all own that the power in man to 
do works in any degree well-pleasing in God’s sight 
is all God’s gift, and that if it is His will to count the 
works which He Himself has enabled us to do, as de- 
serving of any reward, such a reward is not earned by 
any intrinsic value in the works themselves, but is wholly 
due to the spontaneous mercy of God for Christ’s sake. 
Again, all are agreed,—firstly, that there must be in 
every man that is justified, belief in God’s Word, 
and in the truths which it makes known: secondly, 
that this belief must be received into the heart, as well 
as assented to by the understanding, and that it must 
there produce those feelings which are the necessary 
consequence of the heartfelt recognition of the truths 
revealed; and especially that it must produce sure 
trust and confidence in the promises of God through 
Christ :—lastly, all own that the faith just described is 
not justifying faith, if it does not bring with it, as its 
necessary result, “a loving heart to obey God’s com- 
mandments.” All own that no one is to be regarded 
as a justified man, in whom those three things, belief, 
trust, and good works are not present; at least, 
supposing that there has been sufficient time for his 
faith to develope its fruit. I shall quote the language 
in which a pious Roman Catholic described the con- 
cessions made to each other by the contending parties. 
The following are the words of Sir Thomas More. 
“ Tike as we grant them that no good work of man is 
rewardable in heaven of its own nature, but through the 
mere goodness of God, that list to set so high a price 
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upon so poor a thing: and that this price God setteth 
through Christ’s passion, and for that also they be His 
own works with us; (for good works to God-ward 
worketh no man, without God work in him): and as 
we grant them also that no man may be proud of his 
works, for his own imperfect working, and for that in 
all man may do, he can do no good, but is a servant 
unprofitable, and doth but his bare duty: as we, I 
say, grant them these things, so this one thing or 
twain do they grant us again, that men are bound to 
work good works if they have time and power; and 
that whoso worketh in true faith most shall be most 
rewarded.”* The point at issue, however, which remains 
after all these concessions, is, whether the justifying faith 
of which St. Paul speaks is a word denoting a complex 
idea in which all these three things—belief, trust, and 
good works—are included, or only one or two of them. 
Those three things being confessedly not separable in 
fact, but only in thought, divines discuss whether the 
relation of all to our justification be alike, whether 
one more than another is to be considered as the 
condition, in consequence of the fulfiment of which it is 
that God is pleased to blot out our transgressions, 
and to bestow on us, guilty though we have been, 
the rewards of righteousness. Now, when the question 
is stated thus, it seems so purely speculative, that one 
who has not made, or does not intend making, syste- 
matic theology his special study, may very naturally be 
disinclined to pursue the enquiry further. He will 
say, “you are all agreed that no one is a true Christian 

© More’s Book of Consolation, Quoted by Hooker, on Justifi- 
cation, Sermon 11, 33. yol. iii, p. 638, Keble’s Edition. 
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who does not believe the revelation God has made in 
His word, who does not sincerely trust in Him, and 
who does not strive to do His will. You do not merely 
say that one of these three things will not suffice 
without the rest, but you say that one cannot exist 
without the rest. You all say that no faith can be 
acknowledged as true faith which does not produce 
good works, and that no works are to be acknowledged 
as good, which do not spring from faith. What need 
is there for me to enquire any further ?” 

A layman may feel as little interest in knowing 
how divines determine this question, as a practical 
agriculturist, who knows that the sun’s presence is 
necessary to the vegetation of his crops, may feel in a 
discussion as to how much of the result is due to the sun’s 
heat, how much to his light, and how much to any 
chemical non-luminous rays which may be present in the 
solar beam. 

Thus you see that the difficulty with which we 
started has vanished. We started with the difficulty, 
how it is possible that two inspired Apostles could 
use different language on the subject of justification. 
In order to appreciate the amount of real difference 
between them, we have examined it on a magnified 
scale. We have compared the theory of those who have 
based their system on the teaching of one Apostle, with 
that of those who have based theirs on the teaching of 
the other. We have examined the distance between 
the points arrived at by men who have severally en- 
deavoured to push on in the direction in which they 
conceived that the teaching of each of the Apostles had 
started them. And now, when we come to look at 
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the difference thus magnified, you must feel that the 
onus which lies on me is to shew that there és a real 
difference. My task is not to force together theories 
which struggle to diverge, it is to keep asunder theories 
which threaten to coalesce. I believe that the nght 
statement of the truth in this matter ¢s attended with 
important practical consequences; but I think that the 
fact that I am obliged to commence with an apology, 
and with an attempt to shew that the question I am 
about to discuss is of some practical importance, is a 
strong indirect proof that there is substantial agreement 
between the two Apostles. It prepares you to believe 
that whatever differences there may be between the 
theological systems which men have constructed, result 
from the mistakes which they have made in following 
out the teaching of the Apostles, not from original 
diversity in the teaching of the Apostles themselves. 

But is it true that, provided we agree as to the 
meritorious cause of our justification, no other contro- 
versy with respect to that doctrine is of practical 
importance ; and in particular that it matters not whether 
or not we include good works among the necessary 
conditions antecedent to our justification? Was it 
then for a mere shadow our Reformers so vehemently 
contended? Was it without cause that they made 
the cry of “justification by faith only” the watch- 
word by which all their battles were fought? Or 
did the Fathers at Trent misconceive the importance 
of the question, when they regarded Luther’s doctrine 
of justification as the central error from which all his 
other errors had sprung ? 

In answering this question let me observe that two 
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theories might be scarce distinguishable from one 
another in the closet or in the schools, and yet present 
widely different aspects in practice. ‘Thus, wherever 
the truth consists of two propositions mutually limiting 
one another, two persons may by their teaching pro- 
duce impressions widely different from one another, 
and from the truth, if, while in words they assent 
to both parts of the truth, in practice they each give 
exclusive emphasis to a different part of it. Or to take 
an illustration from another doctrine:—to the Roman 
Catholic the Blessed Virgin in theory is but a creature, 
unable of her own power to confer the smallest benefit; 
whose intercession he merely asks as he would ask 
the prayers of any pious earthly friend. In practice 
she may be the goddess whose power (it matters not 
to him whence derived) is sufficient to accomplish 
his utmost desires, and to whom in every trouble 
he has recourse in preference to the supreme God, 
because she is believed to be more indulgent to human 
frailty, and ready to forgive sin on easier terms than 
He. 

And so it was with good works at the time of the 
Reformation. In theory it was confessed that the works 
which fallen man could do had, in their own nature, no 
power to procure him eternal life. But, since man’s works 
were put forward as the appointed and the necessary 
means of his salvation, in practice men cared not 
whether their works brought about this result by their 
own intrinsic efficacy, or by God’s gift and appointment. 
And so the Reformers complained* that, before their 
labours began, the name of faith was never heard in 

* See for example the Augsburgh Confession, Art. xx. 
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their pulpits, that the work of the Saviour was kept 
in the back ground, that works were the theme of 
the preacher’s addresses, the substance of the people’s 
hopes. And the kind of works relied on were those 
external acts which could most easily be counted and 
weighed,—alms-giving, fasting, penances, pilgrimages, 
retiring into convents, abandoning one’s worldly goods. 
And thus, while our Saviour represents the man who 
came to God only with confessions of sin and suppli- 
cations for mercy as justified rather than he who came 
counting up the righteous works which he had done; 
while St. Paul describes the Gospel plan of salvation 
as one that effectually excludes boasting, as being al- 
together of grace, not of works;—a plan of salvation 
was then current in which works were the most promi- 
nent element; a plan according to which he who was 
saved had good grounds for boasting, and for claiming 
to himself the merit of his salvation; a plan accord- 
ing to which “as many as wear the diadem of bliss 
wear nothing but what they have won.” The Reformers 
then felt that they cut at the root of these errors by re- 
establishing the order laid down by St. Paul, and by 
adopting his language; by counting faith only as the 
instrument by which justification is obtained :—good 
works as the necessary fruits of faith, yet in order of 
time following after our acceptance with God, and in 
no degree the cause or the condition of that acceptance. 

So, in that account of faith which I have quoted more — 
than once from the Homily, the definition of faith is 
made to include both belief and trust, “ whereof” (it 
adds) “doth follow a loving heart to obey God’s com- 
mandments.” Evangelical works are thus not included. 
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in the idea of justifying faith, though they are described 
as its necessary results, And, in like manner, the 
twelfth Article assigns the place of good works to be, 
that they follow after justification as the necessary 
results and the evidence of justifying faith; while the 
thirteenth Article denies that works before justification 
are to be regarded as good. In fact, that God pardons 
us, accepts us, deals with us as if we had been righteous; 
in other words, that He justifies us, is the result of our 
union with Christ. It is when we are made one with 
Him that we have a right to plead His merits and 
His sacrifice as ours, That we can produce works in 
any degree well-pleasing in God’s sight is also a result 
of our union with Christ, for “without Him we can 
do nothing.” Theoretically, then, it is an inversion of 
the true order, to place good works before that union 
with Christ which involves our justification, and 
which is the only source of our good works. And such 
an inversion is practically mischievous, if it keeps any 
at a distance from Christ, employed at the hopeless task 
of accumulating such a treasure of good works as their 
consciences may assure them will suffice to obtain their 
justification from God, instead of drawing near to Him 
at once by faith, and finding in union with Christ 
pardon for the past, His grace and Holy Spirit te 
help in time to come. 

I shall now attempt to shew that the doctrine of our 
Reformers on this subject is not only more conformed 
to the words of Scripture, but also that it commends 
itself to our reason. In interpreting the words of St. 
Paul “that we are justified by faith only,” our Reformers 
understand faith to mean (as any man unacquainted 
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with theological systems would certainly understand it) 
an internal state of the mind. Their opponents assert 
that, by a certain metonymy, the word is used by St. 
Paul so as to include the acts also which spring 
from that state of mind; and in their system it is 
those acts which are vastly the most important. Ac- 
cording to Roman Catholic theory, every good act of 
a Christian man, every prayer he utters, every alms 
he gives, every oblation of his actions to God, has its 
certain definite accompaniment in the way of merit or 
of satisfaction; while every sin into which he falls 
(forgiven though it may be as to its eternal punishment) 
‘s attended with the consequence of a certain perfectly 
definite amount of temporal suffering, to be paid either 
in this world or the next. And when he dies, the de- 
termination of his destiny requires the casting up of 
two stupendous sums in arithmetic ;—the computation 
of the amount of unfulfilled punishment remaining due 
on the aggregate of all the sins of his entire life, 
balanced by that portion of the satisfactions of all the 
good deeds of his entire life which remains after de- 
duction has been made for what he may have given 
away to others. And when the duration of his stay 
in purgatory has been thus determined, there remains 
the further computation of the merits of all his good 
deeds, by which his place in glory will be decided. 
Now, in opposition to any system of this kind which 
would seem to make works the end, and man the 
means: which would seem to represent works as in 
some manner benefiting God who confers His favour 
in proportion to the amount of this tribute paid Him ; 
the truth may be stated to be, that works are the 
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means by which our characters are revealed to others, 
and to ourselves; the means also by which our 
characters are moulded; but still, that the formation 
of man’s character is the end, and that the impor- 
tant ‘question is, not what has he done, or what has 
he suffered, but what has he become.* 

I suppose I need not spend time in proving, that 
in God’s sight what is of importance is not the outward 
act, but the state of mind whence it springs; since in 
our own case we should feel little bound to gratitude 
for advantages gained us by the act of another, if some 
good will towards us had had no part in his motives 
to action. But, surely, we may go further and say, 
that in the eyes of Him before whom all hearts are 
open, that state of mind which He approves of is equally 
the object of His approbation whether or not it has had 
time and opportunities to clothe itself in action. This 
is what I think is plainly taught in the parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard, where far different amounts 
of labour receive equal rewards; he who has laboured 
least, however, having obeyed the very first call to 
labour given him. 

The judgment of God needs not our works to manifest 
to Him what we are; but to ourselves, and to others, 
it is by our works that our faith must be shewn. Until 
Opportunities for such works are presented, in the 
absence of trial or temptation, we know little of 
the characters of ourselves or of others. I am re- 
minded of the history of the Indian Mutiny, and all 
the latent heroism it suddenly revealed. I recollect 


* See Trench on The Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard, 
p. 176. 
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reading the experience of one shut up in that belea- 
guered city for which our anxieties were then so 
strained, who tells of having then first discovered the 
true character of persons, supposed to have been 
familiarly known before. Some few gave way under 
the test, and men who had passed without reproach 
in the ordinary intercourse of life, exhibited craven 
fear, pitiable vacillation and helplessness, or miser- 
able selfishness. But with far the greater number, 
the occasion called forth traits of calm endurance, 
generous self-devotion, unselfish heroism, which the 
world would never have known but for the fiery trial 
which elicited them. So, if we compare the characters 
of two different men, how can we possibly form a 
judgment from knowing merely what they have done, 
unless we know also the temptations to which each 
was subjected? For he whose character seems to 
us the most spotless, might perchance have failed more 
signally than the other, had he been subjected to a 
like temptation. Or, again, the character of the same 
man may present to us most different aspects at 
different times, according to the different circumstances 
in which he is placed. Thus in history, a king, who 
had he lived in peaceful times would have been only 
known as the liberal patron of literature and. art, comes 
under the pressure of severe trial to be stigmatised 
for duplicity and insincerity, and for the ignoble aban- 
donment of the friend who trusted him; while again, 
when we find him steeped deeper in calamity, we see 
nothing but dignified endurance of insult, and a death 
which enshrined his memory with a martyr’s honour 
in the hearts of devoted subjects. The man is the 
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same; yet had we seen but one phase of his life, how 
imperfectly should we have known his character. But 
it is idle to say how little we know the character of 
another; how little we know our own! While life 
flows ‘on with us in a prosperous current, and tempta- 
tions are weak, and we are called on to resign or to 
avoid nothing that we much care to forego,—on what 
good terms we can be with our consciences ; how thank- 
ful we can imagine ourselves to be to God for His 
mercies, how willing to shew forth His praise in the 
way which He has appointed. And then, perhaps when 
we least expect it, temptation comes, and we are 
startled and shamed by finding that it overcomes us. 
It may be the allurements of forbidden pleasure unex- 
pectedly presented which overpower our caution; it 
may be some trifling offence which stirs up our anger, 
and we speak unadvisedly with our lips, and are hurried 
into unchristian bitterness. It may be some consider- 
able pecuniary interest at stake, which causes us to 
swerve from our direct course. It may be that when 
we are called on by word or action to testify to the 
truth, our moral courage fails us, through the fear of 
ridicule, or of seeming singular, or in some other way 
forfeiting the esteem of men. Well, when such a sin has 
overtaken us, are we to look on it merely as one item 
in that catalogue of offences for which we must give 
account to God? It is more than this; it is a humiliating 
disclosure to ourselves and to others of the existence in 
our hearts of evil passions which we had not suspected. 

But the outward sin is only a symptom of a deeper 
disease, not the disease itself. Not that the outward 
act is of small importance. If it has been acquiesced in, 
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if it has not been truly repented of, if it has not stirred 
us up to more earnest prayer and greater watchfulness, it 
has led us one step further from God ; it has fastened on us 
one link more of the chain of sin in which Satan strives 
to bind us, and has changed for the worse our character, 
that is to say, ourselves. Yet it may have the opposite 
effect. The vehement Luther at times made use of lan- 
guage which shocked many a pious ear, but which was 
yet capable of a good sense—namely, that it is sometimes 
good for us to have sinned. For, if the evil principle 
be within, it is better that the sore should not be skinned 
over unhealed. It may be better that circumstances, de- 
veloping it into action, should expose to our own eyes the 
evil within, should call forth our prayers, and our watch- 
fulness against it. The fall of St. Peter, and the shame 
and sorrow it caused him, may have been no small part 
of the discipline by which the Holy Spirit worked in 
him boldness ever after to confess the name of Christ. 
Little danger is there that this teaching should make 
any true Christian glad that he had sinned: for, after all 
his tears and prayers, can he, or any one else, feel as 
confident how he would act, if again exposed to a 
similar trial, as he might have been before his fall had 
revealed his weakness? A regiment may have been 
seized with panic in the presence of the enemy ; and the 
disgrace with which their flight has been visited by their 
general and comrades, may send them to the next 
combat, burning to retrieve their lost honour, more 
formidable than if they had never given way. But if 
they have failed a second or a third time, (and this alas 
is most commonly the parallel to our case) what general 
would feel confidence in sending them to the front again ? 
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Well, then, to apply to our argument the principles 
we have been examining, you will admit that the 
judgment of God looks to the heart rather than to 
the outward conduct. He may bestow a martyr’s 
reward on those in whom He discerns a martyr’s spirit, 
though they may never have been once called on to make 
sacrifices for His sake. He may rank with criminals 
whom men chase from their society, the man who has 
lived a decorous life, but whom He discerns to have 
been preserved from gross sin only by the absence of 
temptation. Is it not then credible that, in admitting 
a sinner to His favour, the eye of God should look 
only to his state of heart, without needing to wait 
till that state of heart has developed itself in outward 
conduct? The moment the returning prodigal has 
cast -himself humble and contrite at His feet, before 
time has been given him to exhibit by reformation 
the sincerity of his repentance, He who sees the heart 
has already bestowed the kiss of peace, and restored 
him to the privileges of sonship. 

Thus I have endeavoured to shew that our Reformers 
were right in regarding justifying faith as a state of mind. 
And, did time permit, I might enter into a further analy- 
sis of that state of mind, and strive to shew why it was 
that, in its strict sense, they confine it to that act of 
the mind by which the sinner lays hold of the salvation 
which Christ has purchased, placing in it his whole 
confidence; and why they regard all other pious affections, 
as well as all good works, as fruits necessarily springing 
from justifying faith, rather than as faith itself. ‘Time 
does not allow me to enter into this discussion. But 
one mistake as to the nature of justifying faith seems 
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to me to be practically so important that, at the risk 
of trespassing unduly on your patience, I must ask 
your attention a little longer, while I try to pomt out 
the error to which I allude. All agree that justifying 
faith includes, or is founded on, the belief in certain 
facts. The question then is, what are the things which 
a man must believe before he can be justified? I lay 
it down as a principle, that the things which God 
requires men to believe in order to their being justified 
must be true. This principle is the key of my position ; 
and therefore I beg you will consider it well, and not 
grant it to me unless it seem to you to be reasonable. 
Further, since we are told of those who are not justified, 
that they enter not in because of unbelief; I say that 
the unbelief which in their case is a sin must be the 
denial of something that is true. God could never impute 
it as a sin to any man, that he refuses to make a false 
assertion. Again I say that the truths which a man 
must admit before he can be justified, are not any of 
the truths which man by his natural powers can discover, 
such as the facts of science and history, but revealed 
truths. And, lastly, I am taught by our sixth Article 
to look for revealed truth only in God’s blessed word. 
If He have elsewhere made revelations to any, it is 
not on these that a sinner’s salvation depends. 

If we turn to Scripture, and seek what is the belief 
required in order to our salvation, the answer to the 
question seems easy. St. Paul says, “If thou confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.” The language in which Martha 
professes her faith is, “ Yea Lord, I believe that thou 
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art the Christ, the Son of God which should come into 
the world.” Such too was Peter’s confession, so com- 
mended by our Lord, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” When St. John writes, “ this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even your 
faith,” he goes on in the next verse to explain the 
faith he means, “who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 
Tt is needless to multiply quotations; for in the whole 
New Testament there is not a single text which speaks 
of Gospel belief and which describes it in different 
terms. But the theory which I am about to examine as- 
serts that this is not enough; and that, besides this general 
assent to Gospel truth, there must be a persuasion that 
the Gospel promises peculiarly pertain to the individual. 
The theory is, that there can be no justifying faith 
without an assurance of the individual’s salvation. This 
theory is extensively preached at the present day. 
In a Hymn book widely circulated, where each verse 
which has been the means of a sinner’s conversion 
is printed in capitals, we are able by a comparison of 
these passages to see in what conversion is supposed 
to consist. And the character of these passages is 
fairly represented by the single specimen, “I do believe, 
I will believe, that Jesus died for me.” 

All the passages to which I refer imply that a 
sinner is said to be converted and to possess justifying 
faith, when he is able to profess his assured conviction 
of his own personal interest in the sacrifice of our 
Lord. Of course, if it were taught at the same time 
that Jesus died for all men, this would amount to 
maintaining that justifying faith consists in the power 
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to draw the logical inference that what is universally 
true of a class is true of each individual contained in 
the class. But, I apprehend, the teachers to whom 
I refer would not consider that a person had given 
evidence of justifying faith, if in answer to their question, 
“Do you believe that Jesus died for you?” he had 
replied, “I believe that Jesus died for every man; and 
therefore of course He must have died for me.” The 
majority of these teachers hold that Jesus did not die 
for all; that all for whom He did die will eventually 
be saved; and that justifying faith is the belief that 
you yourself are included in that chosen number. 
Thus to those words, “I believe that Jesus died for me,” 
is ascribed a transubstantiating efficacy, such as that 
which in Roman Catholic theology is ascribed to the 
words, ‘Hoc est enim Corpus meum.” The words 
appear only to assert a fact, but they do make the 
fact which they assert, and it would not be true if it 
were not asserted. 

Now this theory, that justifying faith is assurance, 
fails to satisfy the tests I laid down. It makes God 
to require for salvation belief in a thing not revealed 
in Scripture; since Scripture contains no revelation 
as to the fate of individuals. But, worse than that, 
it makes God require for salvation belief in a thing 
that is not true. In the case of those who can say, 
“T believe that Jesus died for me,” it may indeed be 
true that He did die for them, but what of those who , 
cannot say it? They are said to be justly condemned — 
for their unbelief, and yet that unbelief is merely 
the refusal to assert what is not true. They have not | 
faith because they cannot say that Jesus died for | 
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them, and if they have not faith, He did not die for 
them. 

In fact this theory crumbles under the touch when 
it is examined. And yet I assail it not without re- 
luctance, because it is intended to give expression to 
a valuable truth, and because, by expressing this truth 
in however distorted a form, it has been blessed by 
God to the souls of many. I shall presently explain 
what I mean. But it includes also what is not only 
theoretically false, but practically mischievous. I have 
known cases where its effects have been those which 
the prophet gives as the characteristics of false teaching, 
—t+o make the hearts of the righteous sad, whom God 
hath not made sad; to strengthen the hands of the 
wicked, that he should not return from his wicked way, 
by promising him life.” I have known of instances 
where some have been lulled into false security by 
the notion that any one is safe who believes that he 
is safe; just as if, in the parable, the Pharisee is not 
represented as more confident than the Publican: as 
if, in another parable, those who are placed at the 
left-hand of the Judge are not represented as more 
sure than those on the right-hand that they had 
never failed in duty to their Lord: or again, as if 
elsewhere workers of iniquity whom our Lord had 
never known are not represented as confidently calling 
on Him to open to them. And I have known cases 
of others, by nature more timid, whose souls were 
long made sad, because their consciousness of much in 
them that was sinful made them hesitate to pronounce 
themselves to be of the chosen seed; and if they 
could at times venture to claim the promises as their 
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own, their hearts afterwards misgave them lest they 
had mistaken a delusion of their imagination for the 
testimony of God’s Spirit. Worse was their error, 
because they supposed that, until assured on this point, 
the time had not come when they were the pledged 
servants of God; that they were not yet under the 
obligations, as they ventured not even to assume 
the name, of Christians. So this theory precisely 
coincides in its effects with that which ascribes merit 
to works. In both cases the sinner is taught to look 
into himself instead of looking to Christ. He is made 
to see whether he can produce the works, whether 
he can feel the confidence, on the presence of which 
works, or of which confidence, his hopes are to be 
based; instead of coming to Christ, and being enabled 
by His Spirit to produce those fruits of holiness, which 
are the only evidences that man can have that the 
Spirit of God has been at work in his heart. 

But I said that the theory I am considering contains 
valuable truth, to which indeed it owes its currency. 
I spoke in the beginning of the tendency of different 
theories to coalesce; and it arises from this, that all 
vital truth which concerns our salvation, is written 
so plainly in the Scriptures of God; and our Lord’s 
promise to those whose will it is to do His will is so 
fulfilled, that such persons are found believing and 
teaching the right thing, whether or not it be logically 
consistent in them to do so, Thus it seemed to many 
Protestant maintainers of the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, that the Romish doctrine of the merit 
of man’s works was so irreconcilable with the Gospel 
scheme, that no one who held the doctrine of human 
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merit could possibly place that confidence in Christ, 
as the only means of our salvation, which is essential 
to justification, Yet experience has proved how little 
speculative error is able to counteract the effect of 
the practical lessons which God’s Spirit teaches those 
who, according to their light and knowledge, are striving 
to live close to Him. I shall quote a noble passage 
which any of you who have not read will thank me 
for bringing before you. It is the language of one 
who states, with startling boldness, the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone: the language in which 
Hooker maintains the thesis, that God may have been 
merciful to thousands of our fathers who lived and 
died in Popish superstitions :—‘‘ Howsoever men when 
they sit at ease, do vainly tickle their own hearts with 
the wanton conceit of I know not what proportionable 
correspondence between their merits and their rewards, 
which, in the trance of their high speculations, they 
dream that God hath measured, weighed, and laid 
up as it were in bundles for them: notwithstanding 
we see by daily experience in a number of them, 
that when the hour of death approacheth, when they 
secretly hear themselves summoned forthwith to appear 
and stand at the bar of that Judge, whose brightness 
causeth the eyes of angels themselves to dazzle, all 
those idle imaginations do then begin to hide their 
faces; to name merits then, is to lay their souls upon 
the rack; the memory of their own deeds is loathsome 
unto them; they forsake all things wherein they have 
put any trust and confidence: no staff to lean upon, 
no ease, no rest, no comfort then, but only in Christ 
Jesus.” 
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And now I am to shew how little speculative 
difficulties of a different kind prevent men from, 
even at a sacrifice of logical consistency, deliver- 
ing correctly the Gospel message. The Church 
of England, when she assembles her members 
together for worship, puts into the mouths of all 
the language of children; disobedient children, it 
may be, who have erred and strayed from their 
Father’s ways, but still who are privileged to 
address God as “Our Father,” and to implore Him 
mercifully to forgive the sins of His people. What 
should we think would be the position of a preacher 
who believed that this was all untrue, and that the 
vast majority of the congregation he saw around him, 
baptized Christians though they were, had not, and 
never would have, any portion in the Gospel promises ? 
What should we think would be the preacher’s em- 
barrassment, commissioned by some mysterious dis- 
pensation of God to address invitations to all, which 
he knows are not intended for all, but which he thinks 
will be so directed as only to catch the attention of 
those for whom they are really meant? And yet 
in point of fact the exhortations of such preachers shew 
no trace of their perplexing creed. They may be 
inconsistent, but if so I thank God that they are in- 
consistent. But we hear them exhorting each member 
of their congregation to come to Jesus, entreating 
him to believe that Jesus died for him, and assuring 
him that, if he will only believe it, he will find it to 
be true. Nay, to induce him to believe it, they resort 
to stimulants which have no place in our calmer system. 
But shall we say that in their case such stimulants 
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are always mischievous? The excitement of fever is 
often only the effort of nature to expel something 
noxious from the system; and so the feverish excite- 
ment of emotion has often been the means of dispelling 
the doubts which a mistaken theology had engendered. 
For I believe that the most hopeful of the conversions 
in which the preachers of whom I speak have tri- 
umphed, are cases where those who had been brought 
by God’s Spirit to know that they could have no 
peace out of Christ, yet had been so taught, that they 
dared not take His promises to themselves, nor venture 
even to claim the name of Christian. Then it may be 
that, under the sympathetic excitement of emotion, they 
were emboldened to say, “I believe that Jesus died 
for me”: and having thus satisfied the condition 
which they had been taught was essential, the 
barrier was broken down which their speculative 
creed had interposed between them and Christ, 
while the belief itself gave them peace and joy, 
which they could never again willingly let go. 
I rejoice in the good thus effected, though I do 
not believe that it was then such persons were 
first made children of God, but rather that it was 
then that children were emboldened to taste the 
children’s bread, and to find in it the nourishment 
their souls required. 

Heartily then do I echo those preachers’ cry, “Come 
to Jesus; Believe that Jesus died for you.” For religion 
must be a personal thing. You may have acquainted 
yourself with the facts of our religion, as you have 
acquainted. yourself with any other history of by- 
gone days: you may have studied the theory of our 
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religion, as you have learned any scientific system. 
But what is necessary is that you should feel that it 
is you who are concerned in all this: that it is you for 
whom Christ’s precious blood was shed: you whose sins 
made His sacrifice necessary: you whose eternal des- 
tinies depend on your being vitally united with Him: 
that it is you who must be brought to feel through 
Christ your personal relation to the Most High: and be 
able to address Him, “ My God, My Father.” Believe 
then that Jesus died for you. You may believe it, 
for it is true: and it is not your believing it that 
makes it true. Turn then your adoring eyes to the 
spectacle which Calvary presents. Earthborn clouds 
may hide it from your view: the eye of faith by which 
you discern it may waver or grow dim: your eyes 
wont to occupy themselves exclusively with the things 
of earth may fail at once to pierce the mysteries of 
heaven. But dream not that, because you find it not 
at once, the object you search for is not there. Rather 
pray to that Holy Spirit who can purge the gross- 
ness of your mortal vision. Be not weary in seeking, 
and assuredly you shall find. You will discern Him 
who has long waited to be gracious to you. And 
when your eye has caught that after which you have 
been seeking, keep your gaze ever thither turned. And 
ever as you gaze, still clearer and plainer will it grow. 
You will find in that sight something to make sin 
ever hateful to you. You will also find in it a pledge 
of victory over sin. For you must be sure that no 
blessing needful for you will be withheld by Him 
who for your sakes spared not His own Son. If in 
that Son’s name you ask, He will give you His Holy 
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Spirit, in whose strength you can conquer all your 
spiritual enemies. He will bruise Satan under your 
feet: He will deliver you from all evil: He will crown 
you with everlasting glory. 


SERMON XIV. 


THE CLOSE OF A COLLEGE YEAR. 


St. Matruzew xi, 16—19. 


**But whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto 
children sitting in the markets, and calling unto their fellows, 
and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; 
we haye mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented. For 
John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a 
devil. The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they say, 
Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners.” 


HE services of last Sunday* directed our attention 
to the character and work of John the Baptist. 

It may therefore not be unsuitable to bring before you 
to-day, the contrast of our Lord’s own mode of life 
and method of teaching with that of His forerunner. 
John the Baptist came professedly unworldly. No 
one could see him or hear him without perceiving 
that he was not like other men. Ascetic, severe, stern, 
he rebuked those who were living as if the pursuit 
of pleasure or of gain were their only object in this 
life. He startled them out of their sleep of slothful 
enjoyment. He roused them with the terrible cry, “ Flee 
from the wrath to come!” His own dress, his common 


* This Sermon was preached on July Ist. 
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food, proclaimed him indifferent to the ordinary comforts 
of life; and those whose fears had been thoroughly 
awakened by his awful voice of warning must, while 
that emotion lasted, have been unable to receive pleasure 
from those things in which they had found enjoyment 
before. Meanwhile, cool, worldly men, trying in vain 
to reconcile with common sense the appearance of the 
prophet and the terrors of his disciples, condemned 
the whole as mad fanaticism. They cried, “He hath 
a devil.” 

Our Lord Himself came in outward appearance and 
manner of life wholly unlike His forerunner. No auste- 
rities, no peculiarity of garb, marked Him out as 
a prophet. He did teach in the temple, but not less 
was He also present with the people in their seasons of 
mirth and relaxation. He participated in their amuse- 
ments; He was present at their feasts; He sought to 
elevate and purify their mirth, not-to extinguish it. And 
the consequence was, that many unable to understand 
this laxity, missing many of their conventional marks of 
a Divinely commissioned prophet, set Him down as 
‘‘a gluttonous man and a winebibber, a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners.” 

Yet these two different methods,—misunderstood and 
misinterpreted as they were by different classes of 
people,—were both directed by God. The indulgence — 
of Jesus does not condemn the asceticism of the Baptist ; 
for he too was doing God’s work. And we find that 
each did justice to the other. John the Baptist acknow- 
ledged in our Lord one superior to himself; one who 
must increase, while he himself must decrease. While 
again our Lord Himself, unlike as He was to John 
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in all His manner of life and method of teaching, was 
so far from condemning him, that He declared _ that 
“among those who had been born of women there had 
not risen one greater than John the Baptist.” 

The difference noted here between the teaching of 
our Lord and that of the Baptist, perpetuates itself in 
two different types of moral and religious reformers. 
One class of minds is deeply impressed with the brevity 
and with the seriousness of life. They note the variety 
of the pursuits which engross men’s anxieties, the 
disappointments which mock their most earnest efforts, 
the sorrows with which life is full, the short-lived 
character of its highest enjoyments; and they conclude 
that a scene so transitory is unworthy to occupy the 
cares of an immortal being, and that the sole object 
deserving his concern, is how he shall secure his hap- 
piness in that world where he is to live for ever. It is 
impossible to deny the force of reasonings like these. 
Whenever men strongly feel these things, the earnest 
statement of them to others cannot fail to make an 
impression. But how seldom is that impression lasting ! 
Men acknowledge that the thought, How to secure their 
happiness in this life, ought to be subordinate to the 
question how they are to provide for their eternal hap- 
piness; yet, but a short time passes, and the acknow- 
ledgements of their reason are displaced by something 
stronger than reason. The cares of the passing day, 
the pleasures of the fleeting hour, absorb all their inter- 
est: nay, you will find that those who can descant most 
eloquently on the vanity of the things of this life, are 
often themselves the most earnest in the pursuit of them. 
But suppose this not to be so. Suppose the preacher’s 
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whole mind to be pervaded with the doctrines of whose 
truth he is convinced. Let him be as unworldly as 
John the Baptist himself; let him as freely abandon his 
share-in those things wherein common men find their 
enjoyment. Let his denunciations be as solemn, his 
warnings as startling, and yet after all, what is the 
measure of his success? Most frequently, a multitude 
startled for a moment; a very, very small number per- 
manently influenced. With the multitude, the ordinary 
business of this life (like waves rippling over the surface 
of sand) surely and speedily obliterates the impression 
which had been made. Men will freely give their 
admiration to the saintly life of the man of God. They 
will honour with their applause the sacrifices of ease or 
comfort or worldly prosperity which he deems it right to 
make. But themselves to imitate these sacrifices is 
quite another thing. They speedily come to the con- 
clusion that one rule of life may be suitable for him, 
another for themselves. And they as little dream of 
following his example, as the Roman Catholic layman 
thinks of imitating the celibacy, the fastings, the scourg- 
ings, and other self-tortures of the saint whom he believes 
to have attained the highest degree of holiness,—a 
holiness, however, to which he thinks that ordinary men 
need not think of aspirmg. The result then of the 
preacher’s labour is, that a very few are inspired with 
ardour like his own; while with regard to the bulk of 
the hearers, his eae have been pitched in too high 
a key, and cherrores on the whole, the result is compa- 
rative failure. 

There is another class of moral and religious re- 
formers, whose object equally is to elevate the spiritual 
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and moral tone of the people for whom they labour, yet 
who endeavour to effect their object by different 
means. They attempt not to tread in paths in which 
they know they will not be followed. They “come 
eating and drinking ;” mixing, that is to say, in the 
common pursuits, sharing in the common amusements of 
life; but striving to shew how this world’s employments 
may be discharged as God’s work, and its pleasures 
received as His gifts; striving to shew that those things 
in which He who has framed our nature has made us 
to take pleasure, need not be pursued apart from Him, 
but may rather be made the means of drawing us 
nearer to Him. But this method of teaching also is 
not exempt from its risk of failure. The teacher who 
enters most fully into the sympathies of his people, with 
the view of thus being able to act on them most power- 
fully, is in danger of being infected by the worldliness 
above which he has hoped to raise them. The doc- 
trine of the lawfulness and the healthfulness of common 
work and common amusements, will be hailed with 
pleasure by many who are glad to have the sanction 
of a religious teacher to assure them that the pursuits 
which engross them are innocent; but who care not 
to remember anything they have been told as to limita- 
tions under which these things can only be lawfully 
pursued. Again, these two classes of religious teachers, 
each exposed to its own peculiar risks of failure, are also 
often wholly unable to sympathize each with the other. 
One of the latter class may condemn the former as 
injudiciously ascetic; nay, as doing mischief by his 
representations of an unloving God who envies men 
their pleasures. The former is scandalized by what 
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he considers the relaxed tone of the teaching of him 
who seems to say, that the amount. of spirituality pre- 
valent among men professing themselves Christians, 
is all that the principles of the Gospel require of us. 

¥et we may learn from the text that it is God’s will 
that both these classes of teachers should exist. They 
have each their special gifts from Him. Hach does His 
work though it may be with the human drawbacks of 
occasional failure and shortcomings. It needs the self- 
denying ardour of the lonely missionary; it needs the 
zeal of him who is content for Christ’s sake to abandon 
all, and to sacrifice himself in the accomplishment of some 
noble end; it needs all this to keep up the standard of 
Christian men’s profession, and prevent them from sinking 
into the thoughtless irreligion of the world around them. 
While again, if it were not for the exertions of others 
willing to sympathize with men in all their innocent 
pursuits, and ready to shew them, by example as well as 
by precept, how these can be all sanctified to God’s 
glory, the people would be in danger of regarding 
holiness of life as a thing rather to be admired in a 
clergyman than practised by themselves. ‘They would 
be in danger of forgetting that every one of us— 
laity as well as clergy—is, if true to his Christian 
vows, a priest unto God, whose office it is to offer 
himself a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto Him. 
The first method of teaching will always be that on 
which men are most ready to bestow honour. But the 
second method (which, as we have seen, was that 
employed by our Lord Himself), is in truth the more 
noble and the more difficult. More difficult, that is, 
really to be carried out. For nothing is more easy than 
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to assert our Christian freedom, and to proclaim our 
willingness to take our share in this life’s enjoyments. 
The difficulty is, in so doing to live as much for the 
promotion of God’s glory and of man’s happiness as 
those who at the summons of Christ forsook all to 
follow Him. 

Some remarks on this second method of teaching 
were suggested to me by the occasion on which I 
address you. We have met together to-day, as you 
know, for the last time for many weeks. After to-day 
this house of God will be closed; while of those who 
have been wont to worship here, many are gone 
already, and the rest will soon be dispersed for the 
avowed purpose of relaxation and amusement. 

Now I bear in mind that it is to this place that those 
resort whose ambition it is to serve God in the ministry 
of His Church in this country. If I were addressing 
such persons on the opening day of our Session, it 
would be perfectly natural that I should say to them 
some words of counsel or encouragement with respect 
to the labours on which they were entering. They 
would understand that, in coming here to acquire the 
learning and to receive the mental training necessary 
to them for their future usefulness, they were com- 
mencing a work on which God’s blessing might be 
most appropriately invoked, and with respect to which 
a Christian minister might most appropriately give his 
advice. But if it is right for us to intermit at all our 
labours here, the presence of God ought to be sought, 
His blessing ought to be invoked, as much upon our 
vacation as on the periods of our studies. We ought to 
search how this portion also of our time can be best 
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improved to His glory, and we should strive so to 
employ it. 

I do not know that I am called on to say any- 
thing in defence of the arrangement by which, ever 
since the first establishment of Collegiate Institutions, 
seasons of labour alternate with seasons of repose. It 
might be enough to say, that this arrangement har- 
monizes with the whole scheme on which human life 
is framed. Certainly, if it were possible for us to 
speculate about human life, knowing no more of it than 
that it is the season which determines our eternal 
destinies, we should imagine a very different state 
of things from that which actually exists. Supposing 
that we felt no difficulty in conceiving how such impor- 
tant results could be decided in so short a space of time, 
or supposing rather that we confessed that this is a diffi- 
culty which would equally exist, no matter what might be 
the length of human life, provided only it were finite: 
still however, we should never imagine that, of the 
few years we spend here, so large a portion should have 
no apparent reference to our future condition ; that, for 
example, somewhere about one-third part of our stay on 
earth should pass away in entire unconsciousness; that 
of the remaining part of it, with the bulk of man- 
kind, far the greater portion should be occupied with 
providing for those animal wants without the supply of 
which life cannot be prolonged, or with the repose 
required to recruit the frame after those necessary 
labours. And yet amid all this, the character is taking 
its bent, and receiving the impress which it is to bear for 
ever. So has God ordained it then, that the training 
for eternity, which every one who treads this earth 
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undergoes, is constantly intermitted and interrupted; 
much of it is indirect, and the recipients of it are 
for the time unconscious of it. It might. be enough 
then to say, that experience shews that more progress 
is made by labour intermitted as ours is, than if it had 
been continuous, that the increased vigour gained by 
change and repose more than compensates the time that 
is lost from study. It might be added, that with the 
greater part of us the vacation time is far from being, the 
whole of it, a season of idleness; that a great part of it 
is used by many to digest and assimilate the knowledge 
acquired during term-time, and to make themselves 
more familiar with it; or that this time is used to pro- 
secute studies for which the prescribed labours of this 
place do not at other times allow sufficient leisure. But 
it would be an imperfect account of the matter if I were 
to say, that those who intend devoting themselves to 
the ministry of our Church, are better enabled to 
acquire the technical knowledge necessary for their 
profession by the arrangement usual among us, than 
if we had had no intermission of labour. This is as 
true, I suppose, of theological knowledge as we find it to 
be of other kinds of knowledge ; but we must not leave 
out of sight that the acquirement of this technical 
theological knowledge is but a small part of the train- 
ing which a clergyman ought to receive. It will not 
be enough for him that he is himself perfectly acquainted 
with the whole scheme of doctrinal truth; that he is 
himself well instructed out of the Scriptures in the 
message which he has to deliver. His business is to 
make that message known to others; not merely to 
know it himself, but to teach it. Nay, his business is 
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to persuade men to act on truths for the knowledge 
of which they require no teacher, since they have 
acknowledged them already. Now every workman must 
know something, not merely of the instruments which 
he applies, but also of the materials on which he works. 
A clergyman has to work on the minds and hearts 
of men, by applying to them the truths of the Blessed 
Gospel. He plainly then must not merely know those 
truths which are the instruments he uses, but also the 
materials on which he works, namely the minds and 
hearts of men; what they are, and how they are to 
be reached. 

For what is the measure of success which a clergy- 
man ought to propose to himself as that with which 
he may be contented? I am supposing the case of 
a well instructed man, whose mind has been sufficiently 
stored with professional knowledge. Such a one will 
generally find among seriously disposed people a 
certain number of willing hearers, who will probably 
be much edified by his instructions. But is he to be 
satisfied with what he can do for those who repay the 
labour bestowed on them by their gratitude, and by 
the flattering attention with which they receive the 
instruction offered to them? Is he to consider these 
alone as God’s people, and is he to look on the bulk 
of his congregation as ‘the world,’ to which his duty 
is done if he address to them from time to time his 
words of warning and exhortation, “whether they will 
hear or whether they will forbear” ? 

I believe, my brethren, that any notion of Christianity 
is unsound and incomplete, which practically regards 
the Gospel as made for one limited class of men, and 
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not for all mankind. I mean that any conceptions of 
Christianity are unsound in which those only can find 
pleasure who have received a certain amount of mental 
culture, or are exempt from the necessity of manual 
labour. No; He whose own ministry was described by 
the mark, that then “ the poor had the gospel preached 
to them,” has left a message which, if rightly delivered, 
will find a response in human hearts of every rank 
and of every degree of education. And to deliver it 
rightly, he who is entrusted with it must know not 
only the message itself, but also the habits of thought 
and habits of feeling of those to whom he is to speak 
it. He must understand their language, and learn 
how his ideas can best be conveyed into their minds. 
It is in this manner, I suppose, that we are to explain 
why it is that it is to men the preaching of the word has 
been entrusted. How much would our message gain 
in effectiveness, if it were delivered by a being not 
of this world, if the tidings of eternal judgment were 
borne by an angel from heaven, or by one risen from 
the dead! But the object of the Gospel message is 
not merely to startle. It designs to implant principles 
which must not only be believed, but must be practised 
and strengthened by being acted on; not felt for a 
time merely, but woven into the texture of the whole 
life. And He who knew our nature has judged that 
it was by man this work could be best accomplished. 
For of all created agency, nothing has such power 
over the heart of man, as the heart of man. If then 
it is by man your message can be best delivered, the 
more of man you are, the better you must be able 
to speak it. The more the circle of your human 
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sympathies is enlarged, the more you understand of 
the pursuits and occupations of others, of the subjects 
which interest them, and the points of view from 
which they look at things, the more likely you are to 
find in their hearts a response to the utterances of yours. 
So it is then that in your preparation for ministerial 
work, the instruction you receive here forms but a part. 
Just as no wise parent imagines that the instruction 
communicated to his son in school hours forms the whole 
of his education; or forgets that the society of his 
schoolfellows, the sports in which he joins, the pursuits 
which he voluntarily adopts, are all educating, more 
surely than the schoolmaster, and are building the 
character of the boy who is “ father to the man.” 

What I have been saying serves also to explain why 
it is that in our Church the theological education of our 
clergy is based on so broad a foundation of non-pro- 
fessional studies, which they pursue in company with 
those intended for secular professions. You know that 
in the Roman Catholic Church those intended for her 
priesthood receive their training in a College apart from 
the laity, far the larger part of their studies being purely 
professional. I have said enough to justify the dif- 
ferent course pursued in our Church, if I have shewn 
that a knowledge of the doctrines a clergyman has to 
teach is scarcely more essential to him than that know- 
ledge which is necessary to gain him influence with 
those who are to learn. And I believe that our Church 
will suffer much injury, if ever her clergy and her 
laity receive their education in different places, and if 
a candidate for orders is allowed to find no time for the 
studies which form the training of the well-educated 
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layman. The clergyman and the layman would then 
be alienated from one another in sympathies and habits 
of thought; and the latter would despise the former, 
and probably not without reason, as ignorant and 
narrow-minded. At present, on the other hand, the 
clergyman often finds, when he enters on ministerial 
work, that he can turn to practical account some of 
the lessons he has learned when least thinking of pre- 
paration for the task before him. More than one 
former pupil of my own has told me of benefits which 
he has occasionally derived from some of his University 
studies, which had least reference to theology; of 
practical hints which he has derived, it may be from 
the recollection of a saying in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, or 
from a parallel in History, or from a chapter in Political 
Economy. 

All this of course applies to some of the lessons 
learned during the Long Vacation, as well as to the 
non-theological part of the University Course. I be- 
lieve then, that in breaking up our College society, 
and sending you away professedly for the purpose of 
amusement, we can invoke God’s blessing upon the em- 
ployment of this portion of your time as conscientiously 
as we did upon your studies when you first came up. 
Whether you go to acquaint yourselves more inti- 
mately with the wonders of some of God’s works of 
external nature, or to partake more freely of home and 
family and social enjoyments, you may still be training 
yourselves so as to make yourselves better fitted to 
serve God hereafter. Every exercise which makes 
your bodies more healthy and active, your minds more 
vigorous, your character more manly, is helping on 
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your preparation for serving God effectually. I believe 
that in any place the ministers of religion would be 
greatly to blame if theirs could with any fairness be 
regarded as an effeminate profession, Such it would 
become if its members, consciously or unconsciously, 
supposed it to be their sole function to minister weekly 
to the intellectual gratification, or to the excitement of 
a limited class of hearers, and if they could not be 
respected for the possession of practical good sense. 
But nothing can be more the opposite of effeminate, 
than the character of those who have really fitted them- 
selves to serve God in the ministry of His Church; 
truthful, courageous, unselfish men, not repeating by 
heart conventional maxims which they have caught up 
from others, but enforcing to the best of their ability on 
the hearts of others, the lessons which God has brought 
home to their own. 

It is in this respect that the teaching of the aged 
minister may so much exceed in value that of the inex- 
perienced young clergyman. As far as we are con- 
cerned with the mere ability to put in a telling and 
striking way the lessons which he wishes to enforce, 
I do not know that after a little while, a clever young 
man gains very much by practice. But if he is really 
learning as he grows older, his teaching ought to gain 
in reality with every year’s experience. As he gains 
in knowledge of himself, and in knowledge of others, 
he ought to feel, when called on to counsel others in 
their perplexities, or to satisfy their doubts, that the 
cases he has to grapple with are not new to his ex- 
perience; or, if required to console them in their 
affliction, he ought to be better and better able to 
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comfort them with the comfort wherewith in his own 
times of trial he has himself been comforted of God. 

I have addressed myself perhaps rather too exclu- 
sively to the class of which the majority of this con- 
gregation usually consists—candidates for the ministry 
of our Church. Yet the very topics on which I have 
been dwelling, enable us readily to extend their applica- 
tion to others. For what I have been speaking of is the 
indirect results of our actions—how training received 
unconsciously may often turn out not less profitable than 
that which has been formally sought. And so in like 
manner it not unfrequently happens that scarcely more 
good is done to the souls and bodies of men by those 
who make it their express business to do good, 
than by those whose influence is indirect, who act 
merely by their example, or by the display of their 
character, elicited in the ordinary intercourse of life. 
Ishould be sorry then if those of you who intend to enter 
on some of the secular professions, considered that the 
work before you was one whit less God’s work, than if 
it had been your intention to be clergymen. Depend 
upon it if you are not unwilling to work for Him, He 
will find ways of making use of you. And it is your 
duty, by a thorough education of yourselves in the 
highest sense of the word, to make yourselves better 
fitted to do whatever work He may give you to do. 

In what I have said as to your regarding your 
vacation time, as much as your study time, as a time 
of preparation to enable you better to do God’s work 
hereafter, I have assumed, that you have earned 
your vacation by honest work here: for of course 
it cannot be expected that you will employ more 
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faithfully that portion of your time, which you believe 
to be completely at your own disposal, than that portion 
the claims on which you were certainly aware of. 

And now, brethren, we separate: some with the inten- 
tion of not returning, who have finished their education 
here, and whom God is now calling to new spheres of 
duty: some with the intention of returning, whom yet 
it is possible God may not spare to see this place again. 
Most of you will remember how a distinguished member 
of another University [Archdeacon Hardwick] was 
cut off in his summer tour last year, leaving many a 
plan of usefulness unexecuted. But whether we shall 
meet together here or not, we shall all meet again before 
that Judgment-seat, where we shall give an account 
of the hours we have spent here, and of the use we have 
made of them. God grant to you, my brethren, that 
you may be able to render that account with joy, and 
may be approved as having faithfully used the talents 
entrusted to you, and zealously done His work in what- 
ever station He has assigned you. And should it be 
God’s will to summon you away during the enjoyment 
of your pleasures, may it be found that even then you 
had not been at a distance from Him. May Christ 
always be magnified in you, whether it be by life, 
or by death, 
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Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge. With Notes. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


** An earnest exhibition of important and exalted truth.’—JouRNAL OF Sac. 
LITERATURE, 


BY C. A. SWAINSON, M.A. 


Principal of the Theological College, and Prebendary of Chichester. 


1. The Authority of the New Testament ; the Convic- 
tion of Righteousness, and other Lectures delivered before 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


“ These remarkable Lectures deal with most engrossing subjeets in an honest and 
viyorous spirit. The religious topics which are now uppermost in the mind of 
the thoughtful classes among us, and which are fundamental to the Christian, 
are here grappled with, we gladly acknowledge, in a courageous, straightfor- 
ward way. The reader is led to think healthily and calmly. . .. Our readers 
will do well to obtain the book and read it all, there is 30 much init of abiding 
value.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 


2. The Creeds of the Church. In their Relations to the 
Word of God and the Conscience of the Christian. 8vo.cloth, 9s 


3. A Handbook to Butler’s Analogy. With a few ae 
8. 6d. 


Ais 


10 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


\ 
THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A, 


Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
FIVE VOLUMES 8vo. UNIFORMLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 


A man of glowing genius and diversified accomplishments, whose remains fill 
these five brilliant volumes.” —EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


SOLD SEPARATELY AS FOLLOWS. 


1. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. First Sznres, 


Edited by the Very Rev. Tos. Woopwarp, M.A., Dean of Down. 
With a Memoir and Portrait. Fifth Edition.  8vo. cloth, 12s. 


“© Present a richer combination of the qualities for Sermons of the first class than 
any we have met with in any living writer.,—BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


2. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. Szconp Srris. 


Edited by J. A. Jeremrz, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“They are marked by the same originality and vigour of expression, the same 
richness of imagery and illustration, the same large views and catholic spirit,and 
the.same depth and fervour of devotional feeling, which so remarkably distin- 
guished the preceding Series, and which rendered it a most valuable accession to 
our theological literature.” —From DR. JEREMIE’S PREFACE. 


3. Letters on Romanism, in Reply to Dr. Newman’s Essay on 
Development. Edited by the Very Rev. TaomasWoopwarp, M.A., 


Dean of Down. Srconp Enition. Revised by the Ven. ARrcH- 
DEACON HaRpWICcK. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“* Deserve to be considered the most remarkable proofs of the Author's indomi- 
table energy and power of concentration.’ —KDINBURGH REVIEW. 


4. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 
Edited from the Author’s MSS., with Notes, by Witt1am Hep- 
wortH THompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo.,£1 5s. 


‘Of the dialectic and physicsof Plato they are the only exposition atonce full, 
vecurate,and popular, with whichI amacquainted : being far moreaccurate than 
the French, andincomparably more popular than the German treatises on these 
departments of the Platonic philosophy,’—¥rom PRor, THompson’s PREFACE, 
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THE WORKS OF 
JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A., 


Sometime Archdeacon of Lewes, Rector of Herstmonceux, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 


Queen, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NINE VOLS. 8v0. UNIFORMLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 


1. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes. During 1840 to 1854, with Notes on the Principal 
Events affecting the Church during that period. And an Intro- 
duction, explanatory of his position in the Church, with re- 


ference to the Parties which divide it. 
3 vols. Svo. cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 


2, Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 


Questions agitated in the Church during the years 1845 to 1851. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 


3. Vindication of Luther against his recent English 
Assailants. Second Edition. _ yo. cloth, 7s. 


4. The Mission of the Comforter. With Notes. Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


5. The Victory of Faith. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


6. Parish Sermons. Second Series. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


7. Sermons preacht on Particular Occasions. 8vo. 12s. 


The two following books are included among the collected Charges, but are aga 
separately for purchasers of the rest. 


Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes. Delivered in the years 1843, 1845, 1846. Never 
before published, With an Introduction, explanatory of his 


position in the Church, with reference to the Parties that divide 
it. 8ve. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


The Contest with Rome. A Charge, delivered in 1851. 
With Notes, especially in answer to Dx. Newman on the Position 
of Catholics in{England, Second Edition.  8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Rector of Eversley, 
and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


The Limits of Exact Science as Applied to History. 


An Inaugural Lecture, delivered before the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Two Years Ago. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


* Genial, large hearted, humorous, with a quick eye and a keen relish alike 
for what is beautiful in nature and for what is genuine, strong, and earnest in 
man,” —GUARDIAN, 


“Westward Ho!” or the Voyages and Adven- 
tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Borrough, in the County 
of Devon, in the reign of Her most Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. New Hdition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ Almost the ‘best historical novel to our mind of the day.”—FRAZER’S 
MaGaZIneE. 


The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Hight Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
beautifully printed on toned paper, gilt edges, 5s. 


“« We doubt not they will be read by many a youth with an enchained interest 


almost as strong as tke links which bound Andromeda to her rock,” —BRIT1sH 
QUARTERLY. | 


Glaucus; or, the Wonders of the Shore. A Com- 


panion for the Sea-side. Containing Coloured Illustrations of the 
Objects mentioned in the Work. Fourth Edition. Beautifully 
printed and bound in cloth, gilt leaves. 7s. 6d. 

“* Its pages sparkle with life, they open up a thousand sources of unanticipated 


pleasure, and combine amusement with instruction in a very happy and unwonted 
degree.” —KicLectTic REVIEW. 


Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 
Third Hdition. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 


Alexandria and Her Schools. Four Lectures delivered 
at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s- 


en! 
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WORKS 
BY C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Vicar of Doncaster, and Chancellor of York 
Cathedral. 


Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With.Suitable 
Prayers. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, red leaves, 1s. 6d. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, The Greek Text with 


English Notes. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ For educated young men this commentary seems to fill a gap hitherto unfilled. 
We find in it a careful elucidation of the meaning of phrases by parallel 
passages from St. Paul himself, with a nearly continuous paraphrase and 
explanation by which the very difficult connexion of the argument of the 
Epistle, with its countless digressions and ellipses and abrupt breaks, is 
pointedly brought out. An educated lad, who thought for himself, would learn 
more of the real meaning of St. Paul’s words by thoroughly thinking out the 
suggestive exposition of them here supplied, than by any amount o study 
bestowed upon more elaborate and erudite works. .. As a whole, Dr. Vaughan 
appears to us to have given to the world a valuable book of original and careful 
and earnest thought bestowed on the accomplishment of a work which will be 
of much service, and which is much needed.” —GUARDIAN. 


Memorials of Harrow Sundays. A Selection of Sermons 
preached in the School Chapel. With a View of the Interior 
of the Chapel. 

4 Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, red leaves, 10s. 6d. 


Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. A Selection of Expository 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth, red leaves. 7s. 6d. 
“ Each exposition has been prepared upon a careful revision of the whole passage 
...and the extreme reverence and care with which the author handles Holy 
Writ, are the highest guarantees of success. Replete with thought, scholarship, 
earnestness, and all the elements of usefulness.” —LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Revision of the Liturgy. Five Discourses. With an 
Tntroduction. I. Absolution. II. Regeneration. III. The Atha- 
nasian Creed. FV. Burial Service. V. Holy Orders. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth, red leaves (1860), 117 pp. 4s. 6d. 

“ The large-hearted and philosophical spirit in which Dr. Vaughan has handled 


the specific doctrines of controversy point him out as eminently fiited to deal 
with the first principles of the question.’—JOuN BULL. 


Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days. A Book of Select 
Readings for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 


Royal 16mo. Elegantly printed with red lines, and handsomely 
bound, red edges, 4s. 6d. 


Among the many books of comfort for the sorrowful and afflicted . . . scarcely 
has there been one that had the fitness to its end that we find in this little book. 
The spiritual wisdom and healthy feeling with which the contents have been 
selected, equally 5 dae in their character, their suitable brevity, and their 
catholic union. We find thoughtfulness, tenderness, devoutness, strength in 
these well-chosen extracts,’—NONCONFORMIST, 


14 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
\ 


BY JOHN McLEOD CAMPBELL, 


Formerly Minister of Row. 


The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to 


Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


This is a remarkable book, as indicating the mode in which a devout and intel- 
lectual mind has found its way, almost unassisted, out of the extreme Lutheran 
and Calvinistic views of the Atonement into a healthier atmosphere of doctrine. 
-. +» We cannot assent to all the positions laid down by this writer, but he is 
entitled to be spoken respectfully of, both because of his evident earnestness and 
reality, and the tender mode in which he deals with the opinions of others from 
whom he feels competled to differ.’ —LiTERARY CHURCHMAN, 


BY THE RIGHT REV. G. E. LYNCH COTTON, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 


Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlborough 


College, during Six Years. 
: Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
‘* We can heartily recommend this volume as a most suitable present for a youth, 


or for family reading ; wherever there are young persons, the teaching of these 
discourses will be admirable.”—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


Sermons: Chiefly connected with Public Events in 1854. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


“A volume of which we can speak with high admiration.” 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Charge delivered to the Clergy of Calcutta at his 
Primary Visitation in September, 1859. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE ORE-SEEKER. 


A Tale of the Hartz Mountains. By A. S. M. 
Illustrated by L. C. H. Printed on toned paper, with elaborate 
full-page Illustrations and Initial Letters, and bound in elegant 
cloth with gilt leaves, 15s, 

This work is most elaborately illustrated, and is published as a 
“Christmas present. The OpsERVER of Nov. 18, 1860, says of it :-— 

“ One of the most beautiful of the illustrated volumes published in the present 
season, and one pre-eminently fitted for a Christmas present. ... Love and 
truth beautify the story, and render it delightful to all persons... . The illus- 
trations are many of the finest specimens extant.” 
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BY THE VENBLE. ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. 
Christ and other Masters: A Historical Inquiry into 


some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity 
and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. 


Religions of China, America, and Oceanica. In one volume. 
Religions of Egypt and Medo-Persia. In one volume. 
8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. each. 


“ Never was so dificult and complicated a subject as the history of Pagan 
religion handled so ably, and at the same time rendered so lucid and attractive.” 
—CotoniaL CuuRcH CHRONICLE. 


BY THOMAS RAWSON BIRKS, M.A., 


Rector of Kelshall, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle; 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of the Rev. E. Bickersteth.”’ 


The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with the 
Creation and the Fall. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6a. 


* A profound and masterly essay.” —HCLECTIC. 


“ His arguments are original, and carefully and logically elaborated. We may 
add that they are distinguished by a marked sobriety and reverence for the Word 
of God.” —RECcORD. 


BY THE VERY REV. R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster. 


1, Synonyms of the New Testament. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


9. Hulsean Lectures for 1845—46. 


Contents. 1.—The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the 
Spiritual Life of Man. 2.—Christ the Desire of all Nations; 
or the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. 

Fourth Hdition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


3, Sermons Preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. Feap. $vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


16 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS; 


\ 


BY DAVID MASSON, M.A., 


Professor of English Literature in University College, London. 


1. Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with 
the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 
of his Time. Vou. I. 8vo. With Portraits. 18s. 

“Mr. Masson’s Life of Milton has many sterling merits... lis industry is 
immense ; his zeal unflagging ; his special knowledge of Mitton’s life and times 
extraordinary... . with a zealand industry which we cannot sufficiently com- 
mend, he has not only availed himself of the biographical stores collected by his 


predecessors, but imparted to them an aspect of novelty by his skilful re- 
arrangement.” —EDINBURGH REVIEW. April, 1860. 


2. British Novelists and their Styles: Being a 
Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose 
Fiction. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘A work eminently calculated to win popularity, both by the soundness of its 
doctrine and the skill of tts art.’—TuE Press, 


3. Essays, Biographical and Critical: chiefly on 
English Poets. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


“I. Shakespeare and Goethe.—II. Milton’s Youth.—III. The Three 
Devils: Luther's, Milton’s, and Goethe’s—IV. Dryden, and the Litera- 
ture of the Restoration.— V. Dean Swift.—VI. Chatterton: a Story of 

~ the Year 1770.—VII. Wordsworth.—VIII. Scottish Influence on British 
Literature.—IX. Theories of Poetry.—X. Prose and Verse: De Quincey, 


“* Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear statement of the actual 
facts on which speculation is based, and an appropriate beauty of lanyuage. 
These Essays should be popular with serious men.?—TuE ATHENEUM. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


By I. C. Wrigut, M.A., Translator of “Dante,” late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Books I—VI. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


“We know of no edition of the ‘sovran poet’ from which an English reader 
can derive on the whole so complete an impression of the immortal Epos.” — 
Dairy News. 
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THE WORKS OF THE REV. ; 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 


Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, St. Marylebone. 


Lectures on the Apocalypse, or Book of the Reve- 
lation of St. John the Divine. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 62. 
What is Revelation? With Letters on Mr. Mansel’s Bampton 


Lectures. 10s. 6d. 
Sequel to the Inquiry, “ What is Revelation? ” 
With Letters on Mr. Mansel’s Strictures. 6s. 
Exposition of the Holy Scriptures: 
(1.) The Patriarchs and Lawgivers. 6s. 
(2.) The Prophets and Kings. 10s. 6d. 
(3.) The Gospel of St. John. 10s. 6d. 
(4.) The Hpistles of St. John. 7s. 6d. 
Exposition of the Ordinary Services of the Prayer 
Book : 5s, 6d. 
Ecclesiastical History. 10s. 6d. 
The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 7s. 6d. 
Theological Essays. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
The Religions of the World. Third Edition. 5s. 
Learning and Working. bs. 
The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. Qs. 6d. 
The Sabbath, and other Sermons. 9s. 6d. 
Law on the Fable of the Bees. 4s. 6d. 


The Worship of the Church. A Witness for aie 
Redemption of the World. 
The Name Protestant, and the English Bishopric * 


Jerusalem. Second Edition. 3s. 
The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 1847. 1s. 
The Case of Queen’s College, London. 1s. 64. 
Death and Life. In Memoriam C.B.M. 1s 


Administrative Reform. 8d, 


18 THEOLOGICAL MANUALS, 


\ 


MANUALS FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 


UNIFORMLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 


This Series of Theological Manuals has been published with the aim 
of supplying books concise, comprehensive, and accurate, convenient for 
the Student and yet interesting to the general reader. 


LD 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By Brooxz 
Foss Westcott, M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“The worth of Mr. Westcotts volume for the spiritual interpretation of the 
Gospels is greater than we can readily express even by the most grateful and 
approving words. It presents with an unparalleled completeness—the charac- 
teristic of the book everywhere being this completeness—wholeness of view, 
comprehensiveness of representation, the fruits of sacred learning.”—Non- 
CONFORMIST, 


bie 


A General View of the History of the Canon of the 


New Testament during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By Brooks Foss Wxstcort, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


‘“‘The Author is one of those who are teaching us that it is possible to rifle the 
storehouses of German theology, without bearing away the taint of their atmo- 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures, and even 
track the vagaries of their. theoretic ingenuity, without abandoning in the pursuit 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense... .. It is by far 
the best and most complete book of the kind; and we should be glad to see it. 
well placed on the lists of our examining chaplains.” —GuaRDIAN. 


“‘ Learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy of his subject, and the present 
state of Christian Literature in relation to it.”—BRITISH QUARTERLY. 


* To the student in Theology it will prove an admirable Text-Book: and to all 
others who have any curiosity on the subject it will be satisfactory as one of the 
most useful and instructive pieces of history which the records of the Church 
supply,’—LONDON QUARTERLY. 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUALS—continued. 
Ill. 


History of the Christian Church, during the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation (a.p. 590-1600). 


By the Venerable Cuartes Harpwicx, Archdeacon of Ely. 
2 vols. crown 8yvo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. History of the Church to the Excommunication of Luther. 
With Four Maps. 

Vol. II. History of the Reformation. 

Each Volume may be had separately. 

“ Pullin references and authority, systematic and formal in division, with enough 
of life in the style to counteract the dryness inseparable from its brevity, and 
exhibiting the results rather than the principles of investigation, Mr. HAaRpD- 
wick is to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult task.” 
—CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


“ He has bestowed patient and extensive reading on the collection of his materials 5 
he has selected them with judgment ; and he presents them in an equable and 
compact style.” —SPECTATOR. 

«To agood method and good materials Mr. HaRpwick adds that great virtue, 
a perfectly transparent style. We did not expect to find great literary qualities 
in such a manual, but we have found them; we should be satisfied in this 
respect with conciseness and intelligibility ; but while this book has both, it is 
also elegant, highly finished, and highly interesting.’ —NONCONYORMIST. 


IV. 
History of the Book of Common Prayer, 


together with a Rationale of the several Offices. By Francis 
Procrer, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, formerly Fellow of 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Fourth dition, revised and 


enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Procrer’s ‘ History of the Book of Common Prayer’ is by far the best 
commentary extant. ... .-. Not only do the present illustrations embrace the 


whole range of original sources indicated by Mx. Paumur, but MR. PRocTER 
compares the present Book of Common Prayer with the Scotch and American 
forms; and he frequently sets out in full the Sarum Offices. As a manual of 
extensive information, historical and ritual,imbued with sound Church princt- 
ples, we are entirely satisfied with Mn. PRoctER’s important volume.’? 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


“ Jt is indeed a complete and fairly-written history of the Liturgy ; and from the 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, will prove to many 
troubled consciences what ought to be known to them, viz.:—that they may, 
without fear of compromising the principles of evangelical truth, give their assent 
and consent to the contents of the Book of Common Prayer. Mn. PRocter has 
done a great serviceto the Church by this admirable digest.” 

Cuurcn or ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S” 
Class Pooks for Colleges und Schools. 


I. ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


Arithmetic. For the use of Schools. By Barnarp Suiru, M.A. 
New Edition (1860). 348 pp. Answers toall the Questions, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Key to the above. Second Hdition, thoroughly Revised (1860). 


382 pp. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Arithmetic and Algebra in their Principles and Applications. 


With numerous Examples, systematically arranged. By Barnarp SmitH, M.A. 
Seventh Edition (1860), 696 pp. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Exercises in Arithmetic. By Barnarp Smita, M.A. Part I. 


48 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. 1s. Part II. 56 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo.1s, Answers, 
6d, The Two Parts bound together 2s.; or with Answers, 2s. Gd. - 


Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. For Advanced Pupils. By 


J. Brook Smitu, M.A. Part First. 164 pp. (1860), Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A Short Manual of Arithmetic. By C. W. Unnzrwoop, M.A, 
96 pp. (1860). Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Algebra. For the use of Colleges and Schools. By I. TopHunTEr, 
M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 516 pp. (1860). 7s. 6d. 


Il. TRIGONOMETRY. 


Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. For the use of Schools. 
By J. C. SNowzpatt, M.A. Second Edition (1847). 8vo. 5s. 


Plane Trigonometry. For Schools and Colleges, By I. TopHuntsr, 
M.A. Second Edition, 279 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Spherical Trigonometry. For Colleges and Schools. By I. 


ToDHUNTER, M.A. 112 pp. (1859). Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Plane Trigonometry. With a numerous Collection of Examples. 
By R. D. Brastey, M.A. 106 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With the Construction and 


Use of Tables of Logarithms, By J. C. SNowsaun, M.A. Ninth Editi 4 
(1857). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. meas 


Ill. MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 


Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. With a Collection of 
Examples. By 8. Parkinson, B.D, Second Edition, 345 pp. (1860). Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Elementary Course of Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By J. C. 
SwowBaLt, M.A, Fourth Edition, 110 pp, (1851), Crown 8yo. 5s, 
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MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS—continued. 


Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples and 
ae By J. B. Puear, M.A. Second Edition. 156 pp. (1857). Crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 


Analytical Statics. With numerous Examples. By I. TopHuntzr, 
M.A. Second Edition. 330 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 10s. @d. 


Dynamics of a Particle. With numerous Examples. By P. G. 
Tait, M.A. and W. J. Steere, M.A. 304 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Dynamics. By W. P. Witson, M.A. 176 pp. 
(1850). Svo. 9s. 6d. 


Dynamics of a System of Rigid Bodies. With numerous Exam- 
ples. By E.J.Rourn, M.A. 336 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


IV. ASTRONOMY AND OPTICS. 


Plane Astronomy. Including Explanations of Celestial Phenc- 
mena and Instruments. By A. R. Grant, M.A. 128 pp. (1850). 8vo. 6s. 


Elementary Treatise on the Lunar Theory. By H. Goprray, 
M.A. Second Edition. 119 pp. (1859). Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d, 


A Treatise on Optics. By 8. Parkinson, B.D. 304 pp. (1859). 


Crown 8yo. : 10s. 6d. 
V. GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. 


Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. With a Collection of 
Examples. By W.H. Drew, M.A. 121 pp. (1857). 4s. 6d. 


Plane Co-ordinate Geometry as applied to the Straight Line and 
the Conic Sections. By I. TopHuntER, M.A. Second Edition. 316 pp. (1858). 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and Algebraic Geometry. 
By G. H. Puckiz, M.A. Second Edition, 264 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. With 
the Results. Collected by I. Topnunrzr, M.A. 76 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo, 4s. 


VI. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL” CALCULUS, 
The Differential Calculus. "With numerous Examples. By I. 


TopuunTER, M.A. ThirdEdition. 404 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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